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contributed.  It  was  the  gathering  of 
all  Italy  around  her  constitutional 
king,  to  do  honor  to  the  genius  and 
patriotism  of  her  greatest  poet ;  whose 
name  is  one  of  her  chief  glories,  and 
who  has  done  so  much  to  form  her 
language  and  literature,  to  develop 
her  national  spirit,  and  to  aid  in  ad¬ 
vancing  her  to  the  position  she  now 
so  proudly  occupies.  Even  Venice 
and  Rome,  not  yet  politically  united 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  though 
united  W'ith  her  in  spirit  and  hope, 
were  represented  on  the  recent  aus¬ 
picious  occasion,  alike  in  the  splendid 
moving  from  the  square  of 
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THE  DANTE  COMMEMORATION.* 

Tiik  celebration  of  the  Dante  Festi¬ 
val,  so  long  enthusiastically  anticipat¬ 
ed  and  prepared  for  by  all  Italy,  was 
held  in  Florence  on  the  fourteenth  and 
two  following  days  of  May  last.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  this  fes¬ 
tival  on  the  six  hundredth  birthday 
of  the  Florentine  Poet,  should  so  near¬ 
ly  synchronize  with  the  elevation  of 
his  birthplace  to  the  dignity  of  a  royal 
city,  and  its  promotion  to  be  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Italy.  It  is  equally  grati¬ 
fying  that  this  festival  should  occur 
BO  soon  after  the  establishment  of  Ital¬ 
ian  Unity ;  an  object  of  Dante’s  de¬ 
vout  aspiration,  and  to  which  his  im¬ 
mortal  works  have  in  some  measure 


S recession  moving  from  the  square  of 
anto  Spirito,  and  in  the  multitudinous 
and  enthusiastic  assemblage  and  im- 
jircssive  ceremonies  in  the  Piazza  di 
Santa  Croce. 
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Tlie  spirit  of  Dante,  though  intense¬ 
ly  Italian,  was  also  cosmopolitan.  lie 
loved  his  country  with  an  ardent  af¬ 
fection,  but  he  lived  and  breathed  in 
an  atmosphere  far  above  his  cotem¬ 
poraries  ;  and  although  born  in  the 
thirteenth,  and  flourishing  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  he 
belonged  not  to  one  age,  but  to  all 
time.  He  had  in  his  nature  and  char¬ 
acter  so  much  of  the  Vatks — the  pro- 

f)het  poet  —  that  he  anticij)ated  the 
iiture  of  his  country,  and  influenced 
her  destinies  through  every  subsequent 
age,  preserving  in  his  immortal  verse 
for  posterity  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  times,  and  transmitting  to  us  a 
more  correct  conception  of  them  than 
their  own  prolix  and  discordant  an¬ 
nals  have  afforded.  Though  “  his  soul 
was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart,”  it 
shed  its  lustre  on  the  scene  above 
which  it  rose,  and  rendered  attractive 
events  which  history  overlooked,  and 
which  the  pen  of  the  mere  historian 
could  not  have  endowed  with  interest, 
or  invested  with  importance. 

The  name  of  Dante  is  not  only  the 
most  conspicuous  in  medieval  history, 
but  as  a  poet  he  takes  rank  among  the 
foremost  in  anj  age  or  nation.  Ma¬ 
caulay  places  him  above  all  the  ancient 
poets,  except  Ilomer.  Many  a  name, 
illustrious  during  the  middle  ages,  has 
been  obscured  by  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  change  of  circumstances  ;  but 
that  of  Dante  still  holds  its  place  in 
the  literary  firmament,  and  shines  with 
undiminished  lustre.  Of  middle  sta¬ 
ture  and  grave  deportment,  his  dress 
plain,  and  his  manner  at  times  a  little 
absent  and  abstracted,  he  was  endowed 
with  extraordinary  powers  of  mind ; 
the  mould  in  which  he  u^as  cast  was 
one  of  the  choicest — 

“  The  maater-nnould  of  Nature’s  hesTenly  hand, 
Wherein  are  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 

The  beautiful,  the  brave.” 

Tlie  moral  and  political  condition 
of  Italy  ill  Dante’s  time  was  very  la¬ 
mentable.  Its  Christianity  had  long 
been  debased  by  error  and  supersti¬ 
tion.  From  the  Church  the  glory  had 
departed,  and  the  Ark  of  God  was  in 
captivity  among  its  enemies.  The 
pretended  successors  of  St.  IVter  had 
risen  from  the  condition  of  subjects  to 
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that  of  sovereign  princes,  and  their 
dominion  operated  as  a  blight  on  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  virtue  and  happi¬ 
ness.  The  ei>mmandments  of  God  were 
made  void  by  the  traditions  of  men ; 
and  the  system  of  clerical  celibacy 
and  priestly  absolution  tended  to  un¬ 
dermine  and  deprave  the  morals  of 
society  ;  while  the  traffic  in  indul¬ 
gences,  introduced  by  Urban  the  Sec¬ 
ond  in  the  eleventh  century,  under 
pretense  of  raising  funds  for  rescuing 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidel,  gave 
direct  encouragement  to  licentiousness 
and  crime.  These  evils  were  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  violence  of  party-spirit, 
which  appeared  to  rage  without  con¬ 
trol.  Every  town  and  city  was  rent 
by  the  contending  parties  of  Guelph 
and  (jhibeliue,  and  whenever  either 
of  these  prevailed  the  other  was  driv¬ 
en  into  exile.  The  popes  endeavored 
to  maintain  their  political  ascendency 
by  encouraging  the  animosities  of  the 
two  factions,  and  sometimes  by  invit¬ 
ing  the  assistance  of  foreign  poten¬ 
tates.  Thus  Italy  became  the  theatre 
of  bloody  and  desolating  wars ;  and 
the  German  emperor,  the  Frenchman, 
and  the  Spaniard,  successively  made 
her  their  ])rey.  Unity,  alone,  was 
wanting,  to  make  the  Aljis  impassable 
to  the  invader,  and  to  preserve  Italian 
freedom  from  the  yoke  of  the  stranger ; 
but  the  consummation  of  this  obvious 
means  of  security  M’as  delayed  for  six 
hundred  years  by  virulent  hatreds,  and 
by  the  rivalry  and  furious  passions  of 
contending  republics  which  led  them 
to  sacrifice  material  prosperity,  and 
civil  and  political  freedom  and  wel¬ 
fare,  to  native  tyrants  ami  foreign  in¬ 
vaders  ;  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
ages  of  ignominy  and  bondage. 

Yet  these  Italian  states  had  been 
the  birth-place  and  cradle  of  European 
civilization,  laws,  literature,  arts,  and 
sciences.  We  are  more  indebted  to 
their  example  and  influence  than  most 
persons  are  aware.  When  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  comparatively  poor  and 
barbarous,  Italy  was  prosperous  and 
civilized.  The  open  country  round 
each  city  was  cultivated  by  an  indus¬ 
trious  jieasantry,  whose  labor  jilaced 
them  in  easy  and  often  affluent  cir-” 
cumstanccs.  The  citizen  proprietors 
advanced  them  capital,  and  shared 
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their  harvests.  At  vast  expense  and 
with  immense  labor,  embankments 
were  constructed  to  preserve  the 
plains  from  inundation  by  the  rivers 
annually  swollen  through  the  melting 
of  the  Alpine  snows.  They  are  al¬ 
luded  to  by  Dante,  Inferno^  xv.  7-9. 
The  Naviglio  Grande  of  Milan,  which 
connects  the  Ticino  and  the  l*o,  was 
constructed  in  the  twelfth  century, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation, 
and  was  the  earliest  artiflcial  canal  in 
Europe,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  that  between  Bruges  and  Ghent. 
It  is  still  useful  for  its  original  pur¬ 
pose,  the  country  on  each  side,  which 
IS  the  flnest  part  of  Lombardy,  being 
watere«l  by  its  numerous  branches. 
At  a  time,  too,  when  the  inhabit.ants 
of  London  and  Paris  could  not  step 
out  of  their  houses  without  plunging 
deep  into  mud,  the  cities  of  Italy, 
walle«l  and  terraced,  were  for  the  most 
part  paved  with  broad  flagstones  ;  the 
rivers  M'ere  spanned  by  bridges  of  bold 
and  elegant  structure;  and  the  palaces 
of  the  magistracy  united  strength  with 
grandeur.  One  of  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  of  them,  the  PaUizza  Vecchio,  or 
old  palace,  was  built  in  1298  by  Ar¬ 
nolfo,  as  the  residence  of  the  Gonfalo- 
niere  and  the  Priori.  There  were 
commenced  by  him  before  a.d.  1300, 
the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  which  has 
been  called  the  Westminster  Abbey 
and  the  Pantheon  of  Florence,  in  front 
of  which  the  Dante  Celebration  was 
held  in  May  last ;  and  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Fiore,  w'hich  is  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  the  city.  The  cupola  of 
the  latter  is  the  largest  dome  in  the 
world  ;  it  was  erected  in  1420  by  Bru¬ 
nelleschi,  who  was  born  several  years 
after  Dante’s  decease.  This  dome 
served  Michael  Angelo  as  a  model 
for  St.  Peter’s.  His  admiration  of  it 
was  so  great,  that  he  used  to  say : 
“  Come  te  non  voglio,  meglio  di  te 
non  posso,”  (Like  thee  I  will  not  build, 
better  I  can  not.)  In  the  year  1300, 
that  of  Arnolfo’s  death  and  Dante’s 
vision,  Andrea  di  Pisa  cast  the  admir¬ 
able  bronze  gates  of  the  Baptistery  of 
St.  .John  standing  opposite  the  Duomo 
at  Florence,  which  Michael  Angelo  i 
pronounced  “  worthy  to  be  the  gates  | 
of  Paradise.”  Dante’s  attachment  to  i 
this  building  appears  from  his  calling  j 


it  “  II  bel  mio  san  Giovanni,”  (My  beau¬ 
tiful  St.  John.)  On  the  south  side 
of  the  piazza  or  square,  common  to 
the  Baptistery  and  Duomo,  is  a  flag¬ 
stone  inscribed  Sasso  di  Dante,  where 
formerly  stood  a  stone  seat  on  which 
he  used  to  sit  and  contemplate*  the 
cathedral  and  its  magnificent  campa¬ 
nile.  In  the  same  age  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  was  revived  by  Cimabue  and  his 
greater  disciple  Giotto,  and  that  of 
music  by  Ciisella,  both  of  whom  were 
friends  of  Dante,  and  are  all  three 
celebrated  by  him  in  the  Divina  Corn- 
media.  Throughout  Italy  the  study 
of  the  classics,  of  history,  philosophy, 
and  ethics,  was  now  revived ;  but  it 
was  in  Florence  that  the  love  of  liber¬ 
ty  was  most  pervading  and  persistent ; 
her  judicial  institutions  were  the  first 
that  guarded  the  welfare  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  ;  here  improvement  in  legislation 
soonest  appeared,  and  mental  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  carried  farthest. 

The  poetry  of  Dante  was  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  early  poetry  of  France. 
The  Romance  language  in  Gaul  pre¬ 
ceded  that  of  Italy,  and  "was  divided 
into  two  dialects.  The  Provenyal,  the 
earliest  of  the  European  languages  that 
sprang  out  of  the  aecay  of  Latin,  was 
tne  one  employed  by  the  Troubadors, 
the  instructors  of  Europe  in  the  rules 
of  modern  versification.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Italian 
was  not  believed  capable  of  becoming 
a  polished  language,  or  worthy  to  lie 
employed  in  the  composition  of  poetry. 
The  first  lispings  ot  the  Italian  muse 
were  but  faint  echot's  and  humble  imi- 
tiitions  of  the  Provenyal  lyrics.  It 
was  after  the  long  night  of  ages  that 
these  stars  of  the  dawn  had  risen,  so 
famous  in  their  time ;  but  they  were 
soon  made  to  pale  their  ineffectual 
fires  before  the  superior  splendor  of 
Dante’s  genius.  Besides  the  Trouba¬ 
dors,  whose  genius  was  lyric,  and  who 
sang  of  “  faithful  ”  or  faithless  “  loves,” 
there  were  the  Trouveurs  of  Northern 
France,  whose  genius  was  epic,  and 
who  in  the  Wallon  dialect  (Norman 
French)  s.ang  “fierce  warres.”  In 
three  diflerent  parts  of  his  poem, 
Dante  alludes  to  the  romance  of  Lan- 
c^lotte  du  Iaic,  and  besides  these  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  romances  of  the  Trouveurs, 
their  spirit  may  be  recognized  in  the 
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majestic  allegories  of  Dante,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sismondi,  took  for  his  model 
the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  of 
them,  the  Rinnnnce  of  the  Hose,  which, 
however,  he  has  infinitely  surpassed. 

Dante  was  born  at  Florence,  May 
l>urteenth,  1265.  Ilis  baptismal  name 
was  Durante,  afterward  abbreviated 
to  Dante.  His  ancestry,  connections, 
and  the  incidents  of  his  life,  are  best 
gathered  from  his  works.  Ilis  grand¬ 
father,  Caceiaguida  D’Elisei,  married 
a  lady  of  the  Aldighieri  or  Alighieri 
family  of  Ferrara,  whose  children  as¬ 
sumed  the  arms  and  name  of  their 
mother.  Caceiaguida  accompanied  the 
Emperor  Conrad  the  Tliird  in  his  cru¬ 
sade  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  knighted 
for  his  valor,  and  died  in  battle  against 
the  Saracen  Infidels,  a.d.  1147.  Hence 
the  poet,  in  his  Paradiso,  exalts  him 
to  tlie  rank  of  a  martyr,  and  makes 
him  relate  his  adventures  and  descrilie 
the  condition  of  Florence,  and  the 
simple  and  primitive  manner  of  its 
inhabitants,  oefore  the  breaking  out 
of  the  great  feud  between  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines.  While  Dante  was  yet 
a  child,  his  father  died  and  left  him  to 
the  care  of  his  mother,  who,  being 
wealthy  and  a  woman  of  sense,  gave 
him  the  best  education  that  could  be 
procured.  One  of  his  preceptors  was 
jirunetto  Latini,  an  eminent  scholar 
and  poet,  who  from  the  early  indica¬ 
tions  of  his  pupil’s  genius,  appears  to 
have  prognosticated  his  preeminence 
and  renown. 

Dante  relates  his  meeting  with  him 
in  the  Shades' below  : 

“  ‘  A  glorious  port  thou  cuist  not  miss,  thy  sUr 
i;k>  thou  but  follow,*  he  to  me  replied, 

*  If  well  I  judged  thee  in  the  life  more  fair.’  ” 

Dante’s  gratitude  to  his  preceptor 
is  shown  in  his  reply  : 

“  Eor  in  my  memory  fixed,  now  grieve*  my  hetrt 
The  dear  and  good  paternal  image  known 

Of  you  on  earth,  where  with  a  master’s  art 
You  taught  me  how  eternity  is  won. 

How  dear  I  hold  the  lesson,  while  I  live 
’Tis  fit  should  by  my  eloquence  be  shown.” 

In  the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  he  first 
saw  a  young  lady  a  few  months  older 
than  himself,  an  event  which  left  an 
indelible  impression  on  his  mind  and 


character.  Such  early  attachments 
are  often  the  purest,  and  the  most 
lasting  in  their  influence :  how  often 
h.a8  some  object  of  boyish  passion,  re¬ 
moved  by  death,  been  enshrined  in  the 
memory,  and  visited  the  dreams  to  the 
end  of  life !  Hut  never  was  the  early 
love  of  human  genius  immortalized  like 
Dante’s.  The  vision  of  Beatrice  Por- 
tarini,  seen  at  a  festival  given  by  her 
father  to  the  young  people  of  the  city, 
on  Mav-dsnr,  1274,  never  departed  from 
him.  tn  Aa  Vita  Nuova,  the  earliest 
of  his  known  productions,  he  relates, 
with  infinite  delicacy,  the  incidents  of 
that  youthful  passion  which  helped  to 
stamp  his  destiny  as  a  poet,  and  in¬ 
spired  his  hymn  of  the  eternal  rest. 
As  in  the  case  of  another  great  poet — 
one  of  our  own  country — the  object 
of  this  first  and  passionate  love  could 
not  be  his.  Yet 

“  She  was  his  life ; 

The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts.” 

After  several  years  of  declining 
health,  she  died  at  the  age  of-  twenty- 
five  ;  unconscious,  probably,  or  but 
half-conscious  of  the  interest  which 
she  had  awakened  in  the  breast  of  her 
youthful  admirer,  who  has  linked  her 
name  with  his  own  in  the  immortality 
of  his  great  poem.  To  her  he  conse¬ 
crated  the  earliest  strains  of  his  lyre ; 
in  his  maturcr  age,  when  jtasKing 
through  the  regions  of  blesscilness, 
she  is  his  chosen  guide  ;  and  while  he 
listens  to  celestial  harmony,  amidst 
the  shining  company  of  saints  and 
angels,  her  jtresence  heightens  hea¬ 
ven. 

D.ante’s  youth  was  distinguished  by 
a  noble  and  contemplative  disposition, 
and  that  enthusiasm  for  study  which 
is  the  surest  presage  of  distinction, 
and  which  accompanied  him  through 
every  perio<l  of  his  life.  Among  his 
most  intimate  friends  were  some  of 
the  distinguished  men  of*  his  lime — 
philosophers,  poets,  and  artists.  In 
the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  he  not  only 
studied  in  the  famous  universities  of 
Padua  and  Bologna,  but  is  also  said 
!  to  have  visited  those  of  Paris  and  Ox¬ 
ford.  He  belonged  to  the  Guelph 

Earty,  which  at  that  time  ruled  in 
'lorence ;  and  although  not  a  warrior 
i  by  profession,  was  in  the  battle  of 
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Campaldino;  in  which,  June,  1289,  the  j 
Ghibelines  of  Arezzo  were  defeated.  ■ 
Thus  he  coiiunences  the  twenty-se¬ 
venth  canto  of  In, ferno  : 

“  I  have  seen  horsemen  shift  their  camp,  and  I 
Have  seen  them  join  in  fif'ht,  and  at  reviesr,  | 

And  sometimes  quit  the  battle-field  and  fly.  j 
I’ve  seen  the  light-armed  squadrons  riding  | 
ihroiigh  I 

Thy  plains,  Arezzo,  and  the  troopers  fleet." 

Soon  after  this  he  married  Gemma  ! 
Dinato,  a  lady  of  a  powerful  Guelph 
family;  and  in  1300,  at  the  age  of 
thirty  five,  was  elected  chief  magis¬ 
trate,  or  first  of  the  Priori.  It  was  ! 
not  long,  however,  before  a  schism  1 
occurred  in  the  Guelph  party,  •which  j 
gave  rise  to  the  two  factions  of  Bian-  j 
chi  and  Neri,  (whites  and  blacks  ;)  the 
Donati,  with  whom  the  poet  was  al¬ 
lied  in  marriage,  taking  part  with  the 
Neri,  while  Dante  himself,  induced  by 
personal  friendship  and  the  claims  of 
justice,  united  himself  with  the  Bian- 
chi.  Dante  and  his  fellow  magistrates 
having  called  the  citizens  to  their  pro¬ 
tection  and  aid,  sent  the  chiefs  of  both 
factions  into  temporary  banishment. 
The  Neri  betook  themselves  to  I’ope 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  who  sent  Charles 
de  Valois,  brother  of  the  French  King, 
to  the  help  of  that  party  in  Florence. 
This  led  to  a  general  proscription  of 
the  Bianchi,  many  of  whom  were  slain, 
and  their  houses  plundered  and  burnt ; 
others  were  driven  into  exile.  Dante 
had  been  deputed  to  Rome  by  the 
Bianchi,  to  counteract,  if  possible,  the 
machinations  of  their  adversaries.  Ilis 
house  was  plundered  in  his  absence ; 
and  he,  on  hearing  of  the  proscrip¬ 
tion,  left  Rome,  and  joined  his  exiled 
friends  at  Arezzo.  In  January,  1302,  j 
a  sentence  w’as  passed  by  the  Floren- 1 
tine  magistrittes,  eondemning  him  to  | 
two  years’  exile,  and  a  fine  of  eight 
thousand  florins.  By  a  second  sen¬ 
tence,  he  and  otlfers  were  condemned, 
as  bamittim'i,  (swindlers,)  to  be  burnt 
alive!  The  sentence  was  grounded 
on  “  publica  fama,”  w^hich,  in  this  case, 
meant  the  slander  of  his  enemies. 

On  the  death  of  Boniface  the  Eighth, 
and  the  election  of  Benedict  the  Elev¬ 
enth,  a  man  of  mild  and  conciliating  dis-  j 
position,  some  hopes  of  reconciliation  j 
were  entertained  by  the  exiles.  The ' 
new  Pope  sent  a  legate  to  Florence 


for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace; 
but  the  ruling  party  thw'arted  nis  en¬ 
deavors,  and  the  legate  retired,  leav¬ 
ing  the  city  a  prey  to  anarchy ;  dur¬ 
ing  which,  in  June,  1304,  nineteen 
hundred  houses  were  destroyed  by  a 
conflagration.  The  Bianchi  and  Ghi¬ 
belines,  during  the  confusion,  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  and 
reenter  the  town. 

Dante’s  life  thenceforward  w'as  to 
be  a  life  of  •w^andering  and  depend¬ 
ence  ;  and  with  that  susceptibility 
whiirh  belongs  to  poetic  natures,  he 
felt  the  more  keenly  the  miseries  of 
such  a  condition,  xlius  his  grandfa¬ 
ther  tells  him : 

“  Thou  wilt  leave  every  thing  which  thou  most 
dearly 

Hast  loved ;  and  this  first  shaft  which  thou 
must  b^r, 

Will  from  the  bow  of  exile  touch  thee  nearly. 
Next  thou  wilt  find  how  hard  it  is  to  share 

The  bread  of  others,  and  how  hard  the  wend¬ 
ing 

To  mount  and  to  descend  another's  stair. 

But  the  worst  load  thy  shoulders  then  offending 
Will  be  the  vile  and  senseless  concourse 
thrown 

Along  with  thee,  and  in  that  vale  descending. 
Which  all  ungrateful,  mad,  and  impious  grown. 

Will  turn  against  thee  ;  but  in  little  space. 

Not  thy  brows  will  be  crimsoned  but  their 
own. 

Of  their  brutality  with  rapid  pace 
They’ll  give  plain  proof ;  'tis  therefore  well 
fur  thee 

That  thou  a  party  by  thyself  dost  place." 

Paraiiso^  canto  xvii.  11.  65-69.  (Thomas's  tr.) 

Dante  endeavored  to  obtain  a  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  sentence  which  had  been 
pronounced  against  him ;  for  which 
purpose  he  addressed  his  countrymen 
m  a  pathetic  letter,  commencing :  “  I’o- 
pule  mi,  quid  tibi  fecisti  ?”  (My  peo¬ 
ple,  w'hat  have  I  done  to  thee  ?)  But 
it  had  no  effect ;  the  family  of  Adimari, 
who  had  got  possession  of  his  estate, 
opposed  with  all  their  influence  an  act 
of  justice  which  would  have  deprived 
them  of  their  newly-won  spoil.  In  1306, 
he  resided  at  Padua,  and  in  1307  was 
hospitably  entertained  at  Sinigiana, 
by  the  Marquis  Morello  Malespiua. 
lie  went  thence  to  Gubbio,  and  re¬ 
mained  some  time  with  Busone,  be- 
tw'een  w'hom  and  himself  there  existed 
a  strict  friendship.  His  next  sojourn 
was  again  at  Verona,  drawn  thither 
by  the  amiable  and  enlightened  charao- 
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ter  of  its  joint  rulers,  Can  Francisco 
and  Alboiiio  Scagligeri,  the  former  of 
whom  had  the  title  of  H  Grande,  on 
account  of  his  exploits  in  the  w'ar 
witli  Padua,  and  both  l)eing  celebrat¬ 
ed  throughout  Italy  for  the  splendor 
of  their  court,  and  their  munificent 
]»atronage  of  learning.  On  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Albert,  May,  1808, 1 
Dante  exerted  himself  w’ith  the  ut¬ 
most  vigor  on  behalf  of  Henry,  Prince 
of  Luxembourg,  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  imperial  crown ;  from  whose 
interposition,  if  successful,  the  Bianchi 
hoped  for  a  favorable  change  in  their 
condition.  It  was  to  encourage  the 
)artisans  of  Henry,  that  Dante  wrote 
lis  treatise  l>e  MonarchiA,  in  which 
he  advocates,  with  great  strength  of 
argument,  the  independence  of  the 
civil  power.  To  his  great  joy,  the 
election  of  Henry  was  proclaimed,  and 
the  imperial  army  was  shortly  on  its 
way  to  Florence.  Henry  halted  l)e- 
fore  he  got  within  sight  of  the  walls, 
and  then  withdrew  his  forces,  to  pur¬ 
sue  other  measures  more  in  accordance 
with  his  policy.  The  last  glimmer  of 
hope  was  extinguished  by  iiis  prema¬ 
ture  death  in  the  following  y(*ar,  1313. 

Dante’s  next  and  latest  sojourn  w'as 
at  Ravenna,  •with  Guido  Novella  da 
Polenta,  the  lord  of  that  ancient  city  i 
and  “  fortress  of  falling  empire,”  a  | 
nobleman  of  singular  liberality,  the  | 
father  of  the  unfortunate  Francesca  di 
Rimini.  His  love  of  literature  and 
admiration  of  the  greatest  man  that 
Italv  had  produced  in  modern  times, 
marie  him  rejoice  in  the  society  and 
feel  honored  by  the  presence  of  such 
a  guest.  Here,  enjoying  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  his  generous  and  accomplished 
host,  the  venerable  exile,  after  many 
years  of  wandering  and  anxiety,  like  a 
tiempest-tost  vessel  that  had  reached 
the  haven,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
season  of  repose. 

It  is  said  that  about  the  year  1316  it 
was  intimated  to  him  by  a  friend,  that 
on  condition  of  acknowledging  his 
fault  and  soliciting  pardon,  he  might 
vet  be  jH'rmitted  to  return  to  Florence. 
But  he  refused,  in  words  resembling 
those  of  Job,  “Till  I  die,  I  will  hold 
fast  mine  integrity nor  would  he 
degrade  himself,  even  to  escape  the 
bitterness  of  dependence  on  strangers. 


and  the  anguish  of  irrevocable  exile. 
His  last  public  act  was  an  endeavor 
to  negotiate  peace  on  behalf  of  his 
patron  with  the  State  of  Venice,  with 
whom  he  had  for  some  time  been  at 
war ;  but  the  proud  rulers  of  that  city 
refused  him  even  an  audience.  His 
physical  strength  at  length  yielded  to 
the  weight  of  sorrow  rattier  than  years, 
and  in  September,  1321,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven,  he  died  at  Ravenna,  in  the 
palace  of  his  patron,  who  testified  his 
sorrow  and  respect  by  the  splendor 
of  his  obsequies,  and  by  giving  orders 
to  erect  a  monument,  which  however 
he  did  not  live  to  complete.  But  even 
his  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
hostility  of  his  enemies.  He  was  ex¬ 
communicated  after  his  death  by  the 
Pope. 

“Yet  by  their  carae  we  arc  not  quite  so  lost 
But  that  eternal  mercy  from  on  hif^h 

Can  Bare,  while  hope  the  least  green  bloom  can 
boaat.” 

Purgatorio,  canto  iii.  132. 

Pope  John  XXII.  had  his  treatise 
De  MonarchiA  publicly  burnt,  and  w'e 
'  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  Roman  index 
1  of  prohibited  books  in  which  it  is 
honored  with  a  place.  On  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Guido  da  Polenta  from 
Ravenna,  the  bones  of  Dante  narrowly 
escaped  a  treatment  similar  to  that 
undergone  just  a  century  later  by 
those  of  Wicliff,  whom  in  many  re¬ 
jects  he  so  much  resembled.  In  1077 
Cardinal  Beltramo  del  Pogetto  ordered 
his  bones,  being  those  of  an  excom¬ 
municated  heretic,  to  be  taken  from 
their  coffin  and  burnt.  It  ivas  not 
known  till  very  recentW  by  what 
means  they  escaped.  The  original 
monument  having  gone  to  decay — 

“  Quandoquideiu  d«U  suut  ipsis  quoque  faU 
sepulchris  Juftnal,  x.  146 

— it  was  repaired  and  decorated  in 
1483  by  Bernardo  Bembo,  Podesta  of 
'  Ravenna  for  the  Repiiblic^of  Venice, 
and  father  of  the  Cardinal.  Again,  in 
1692  it  was  restored  at  the  jtuldic  ex¬ 
pense;  and  finally  replaced  by  the 
j  present  structure  in  1780,  at  the  cost 
I  of  Cardinal  Gonzaga  of  ^lantua,  the 
i  legate  of  that  period.  This  mausoleum 
!  and  the  sarcophagus  of  Greek  marble 
I  bearing  the  poet’s  portrait,  and  sup- 
i  posed  to  contain  his  ashes,  have  been 
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visited  by  thousands,  including  some 
of  the  greatest  poets.  Alfieri  pros¬ 
trated  himself  there,  and  expressed  his 
feelings  in  one  of  the  finest  sonnets  in 
the  Italian  language.  Byron  deposit¬ 
ed  a  copy  of  his  works  on  the  tomb, 
and  wrote : 

“  I  pas.s  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are  laid  : 

A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn, 

rrotects  his  dust” 

They  were  deceived.  “  The  monu¬ 
ment  was  but  an  empty  cenotaph.” 
While  we  write,  a  statement  respect¬ 
ing  “  the  discovery  of  Dante’s  bones 
twelve  days  after  the  celebration  of 
his  sexcentenary  birthday,”  is  going 
the  round  of  the  papers.  It  seems 
almost  a  coincidence  too  good  to  be 
true,  and  too  striking  to  be  real,  that 
the  preparation  for  the  Dante  festival 
should  nave  been  the  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
covery.  We  copy  from  the  At/ie- 
tueum : 

“In  the  year  1677,  Canlinal  Pogetta,  of 
Ravenna,  expressed  his  intention  ol  having 
Dante's  I>ont‘s,  being  those  of  a  heretic,  taken 
from  the  eoflin  and  burnt.  The  Archbishop, 
less  of  a  bigot  than  the  Cardinal,  and  a  sincere 
admirer  of  the  poet,  had  the  remains  secretly 
excavate<l  ami  conceale<l  in  another  part  of ; 
the  church.  When  the  danger  was  over,  the  | 
Andibishop  died,  and  Dante’s  remains  were  I 
not  replaced  in  the  original  coffin.  A  few 
years  more,  and  the  grave  in  which  they  had* 
been  concealed  was  forgotten.  .  .  .  On  the  i 
occasion  of  the  festival,  the  town  council  had 
ordered  some  improvements  to  be  made  at 
the  gravestone  of  the  poet:  this  made  some 
digging  necessary  l>etween  a  building  calleil 
Braccio-forte  and  the  chapel  in  which  Dante’s 
sarcophagus  stoo<l.  When  the  workmen  tried 
to  fix  a  |>ump  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous 
water,  and  broke  down  an  ohl  wall  of  Braccio- 
forte,  they  discovered  in  this  very  wall  a 
wooden  box  which  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
lx)x,  being  made  of  deal  and  badly  joined, 
opened  in  the  fall  and  the  bones  fell  out.  Tlie 
Ik»x  hail  two  inscriptions  written  with  a  pen. 
On  the  outside,  ‘Dantis  ossa  a  me  Fra  Anto¬ 
nio  Santi  hie  posita,  anno  1677,  die . 

Octobris.’  The  inscription  inside  is,  ‘  Dantis 
ossa  de  nng^r  revisa  3  Junii  1677.’  The 
Ixmes  are  well  preserved ;  it  is  evident  they 
have  never  been  underground.  They  have 
been  rejilaced  in  the  box,  this  one  locked  in 
another  box,  and  deposited  fur  the  present  in 
the  Dante  Chapel” 

During  the  life-long  struggle  of 
Dante,  not  all  the  kindness  and  dis¬ 
tinction  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
his  generous,  hospitable,  and  illustrious 


friends,  could  overcome  the  weariness 
of  exile,  or  mitigate  the  unquench¬ 
able  desire  which  he  ever  felt  for  a 
return  to  his  native  home  and  family 
hearth.  Ills  woes,  and  the  injustice 
which  inflicted  and  perpetuated  them, 
had  wrung  from  him  expostulation, 
complaint,  and  entreaty ;  and  their 
want  of  success  infused  into  his  mind 
an  enduring  bitterness  against  Flor¬ 
ence.  Yet  amidst  all  his  eloquent  ap¬ 
peals  and  denunciations,  we  recognize 
a  deep  and  ardent  love  to  his  ungrate¬ 
ful  country,  a  love  which  glowed  amidst 
his  anger,  and  refused  to  turn  itself  to 
hatred.  Throughout  the  Divina  Corn- 
media  we  see  the  banished  magistrate 
of  Florence,  the  exiled  statesman, 

!  whose  bowels  yearn  to  be  restored  to 
“  the  City  of  Flowers.” 

“  La  carita  del  natio  loro  mi  Btrinse.” 

For  the  love  which  he  bears  to 
Florence,  he  stoops  to  gather  up  and 
reverently  deposit  the  human  spoils  of 
one  of  her  citizens,  whom  he  meets 
with  in  the  hell  of  suicides.  Like  our 
own  Milton,  he  W'as  one  of  the  sternest 
and  most  active  jioliticiana,  at  a  most 
eventful  era  of  his  country’s  history  : 
like  him  he  shared  the  ruin  of  his 
party ;  and  solaced  his  exile  and  de- 
jiendence,  as  did  Milton  his  obscurity 
and  poverty,  by  the  composition  of  his 
immortal  work.  Without  a  home  on 
earth,  he  made  his  home  in  eternity. 
Like  Milton  he  boldly  plunged  into 
the  dark  infernal  abyss,  and  then, 
passing  through  the  region  of  milder 
ijorrow  and  corrective  sutfering,  he 
ujirose,  as  on  the  wings  of  seraphim, 
to  gaze  with  reverential  aw’e  on  the 
splendors  of  the  eternal  throne.  Ilis 
great  soul,  filled  with  his  mighty  siil)- 
ject,  and  long  brooding  over  it  in 
speechless  thought  and  wonder,  at 
length  broke  forth  into  mystic  and  un¬ 
fat  liomable  song.  But  the  memory  of 
his  wrongs  pursues  him  into  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  eternal  light.  Florence,  to 
her  lasting  shame,  refused  him  the 
satisfaction  of  returning  even  to  die. 
She  kept  aloof  the  heart  that  beat  only 
for  her,  the  breast  that  would  ^gladly 
have  bled  in  her  cause. 

“What  mighty  wrongs,  what  grief,  great  bard, 
could  turn 

Thy  love  of  Florence  to  indignant  ire. 
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Which,  long  pent  up  witliin  thy  breast  like 
fire, 

At  last  flashed  forth  to  make  the  guilty  mourn, 
And  in  thy  verse  through  distant  ages  hum  ? 

The  pangs  of  hope  deferred,  the  vain  desire 
Of  lingering  esile,  tuned  the  poet’s  lyre. 

While  for  his  native  soil  his  bowels  yeani. 

0  ingrate  people  !  thy  sublimest  son 
Thy  malice  doomed  in  misery  to  pine. 

Too  late  shalt  thou  repent  what  thou  hast  done  ; 

For  he  who  entered,  by  the  Power  Divine, 

The  gates  of  Paradise,  like  banished  John, 

Was  not  permitted  to  reenter  thine.” 

Yes,  Florence,  that  refused  him  a 
home  when  living,  would  gladly  have 
retreived  him  to  her  bosom  when  dead. 
Like  the  Hebrew  BcriWs  and  rulers, 
who  slew  the  projdtets  and  then  built 
and  adorned  their  sepulchres,  the 
Florentines  at  length  awoke  to  a  per¬ 
ception  of  their  error,  and  eagerly 
desired  to  bring  home  the  remains  of 
their  illustrious  countryman,  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  ert'ct  a  mausoleum  for  their 
reception.  The  people  of  Ravenna, 
however,  resisted  all  their  supplica¬ 
tions.  Michael  Angelo,  whose  j)encil 
had  portrayed  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
some  of  the  scenes  with  Dante’s  pen 
had  jyainted  in  song,  was  vainly  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Pope  of  his  time  to 
renew  the  entreaty.  And  now,  after 
a  remorse  that  h^  endured  for  five 
centuries,  we  have  seen  in  that  very 
Florence  all  Italy  assetnbled  to  testify 
her  deep  repentance,  and  to  inaugurate 
in  front  of  her  holiest  place  the  marble 
effigy  of  her  illustrious  exile,  sculp¬ 
tured  by  a  son  of  Ravenna,*  the  city 
in  which  his  ashes  were  deposited, 
and  where  they  still  sleep.  It  is  true 
that  no  papal  canonization  has  been 
decreed  him :  this  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  miracle  of  an  awakened 
and  renovated  nation  was  not  signal 
enough  to  prove  his  title  to  that  honor, 
which  for  him  would  have  been  sin¬ 
gularly  inappropriate.  But  he  has 
received  from  his  country,  united  under 
her  constitutional  though  excommuni¬ 
cated  king,  all  but  an  apotheosis.  For, 


*  The  statue  of  Dante  thus  inaugurated  is  by 
Enrico  Patzi,  of  Ravenna ;  ita  height  near  twenty 
feet.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  in  Uie  style  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  derigned  by  Luigi  del  Sarto ; 
with  the  simple  but  sufficient  inscription :  To 
Dasri  Aliohieri,  Italy,  mdccclxv."  The  like¬ 
ness,  expression,  and  attitude  of  the  poet's  figure 
in  this  work  of  modern  Italian  art,  have  been 
very  generally  praised. 


on  the  unvailinw  of  his  im.age  in  the 
presence  of  eighteen  thousand  spec¬ 
tators — besides  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
of  the  Palazza  Veechio  just  at  hand, 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  the 
speeches  of  the  Gonfaloniere  and  other 
dignitaries,  and  the  grand  symphony 
of  the  band,  A  Hymn  to  Dante,  com- 
>osed  for  the  occasion,  was  sung  by  a 
land  of  vocalists  and  the  great  orches¬ 
tra.  This  will  jirobably  appear  to 
some,  if  not  actual  hero-an<l-image- 
worship,  a  narrow  escape  from  “  peril 
of  idolatry  !”  Aided  by  this  example, 
we  can  easily  understand  the  origin  of 
pseudo-religions  ;  and  but  for  the  light 
and  influence  of  Christianity,  the  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Florence  and -Ravenna 
might  become  for  the  admirers  of  the 
hero-poet  what  for  a  thousand  years 
Mecca  and  Medina  have^  been  for  the 
Moslem  followers  of  their  hcro-pro- 

fihet;  or  Dante  and  Garibaldi  might 
le.  first  idolized  and  then  deified,  as 
heroes  and  public  benefactors  were  in 
ancient  times.  But  the  spirit  of  Dante, 
enshrined  in  his  volume,  and  so  largely 
imbued  with  Christianity,  however  it 
may  be  supposed  to  tolerate  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  new  colossal  statue, 
would  frown  on  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  religion.  There  his  lone  figure 
stands,  overlooking  the  multitude, 
wrapt  round  with  folded  robe,  the 
laurel-wre.ath  sh.ading  the  brow,  and 
showing  those  worn  features  of  sorrow 
and  disdain,  which  the  pencil  of  Giotto 
had  preserved,  and  the  chisel  of  Pazzi 
has  now  sculptured.  The  frown  is 
there,  as  on  the  original  so  many  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  though  now,  by  the  artist’s 
care,  somewhat  lightened  and  mitigat¬ 
ed.  But  what  hand  can  erase,  wliat 
art  can  cancel,  those  burning  lines  in 
the  IVUogy  of  Dante,  which  record  his 
wrongs  and  his  country’s  injustice  ? 

“  Florence  exult !  thy  greatnese  who  can  tell  ? 

O’er  sea  and  land  thy  rushing  wings  resound : 
Meantime  thy  name  hath  spread  itself  o’er  hell. 

Five  such  among  the  plunderers  there  I  found 
Thy  citizens,  whence  shame  befalleth  me. 

And  to  thyself  no  glory  can  redound. 

But  if  our  dreams  near  dawn  may  claim  to  bo 
The  truth,  much  time  will  not  elapse  ere  thou 
Feel  what  not  Plato  only  wisheih  thee ; 

And  ’twould  be  not  untimely  if  'twere  now  ; 
Would  that  it  were  so,  since  it  must  take  place, 
Twill  grieve  me  more  the  more  with  age  I  bow.” 

Inftrno,  canto  xxvi.  IL  1-12. 
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In  the  Daily  Telegraph  leader,  in¬ 
dicated  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
Dante  is  vividly  descrihed  as,  “  wea- 
rii*d  by  ineffectual  struggle,  he  strode 
through  the  throng  in  silence  and  con¬ 
tempt,  or  sate  against  the  wall  with 
downcast  eyes,  in  that  street  which 
leads  nowadays  from  the  Duomo  to 
IJenvenuto  Cellini’s  house.  The  old 
stone  bench  remains  where  he  might 
often  be  seen,  as  far  away  from  Flor¬ 
ence  as  heaven  and  hades  are,  medi¬ 
tating  the  boldest  flight  of  fancy  that 
human  genius  ever  dared  to  take. 
Donne,  and  Donzelle,  and  Signori  pass¬ 
ing  by,  to  flirt  and  pray,  and  make  the 
most  of  a  merry,  doubtful  world, 
pointed  to  him,  and  said  to  each  other, 
with  a  shudder,  ‘There  sits  the  maes¬ 
tro  who  puts  people  into  hell !  ’  for 
cantos  of  his  tremendous  comedy  were 
already  about  Italy,  and  crimes,  and 
trcjicheries,  and  vilfainies,  of  the  past 
and  jtresent,  sometimes  found  them¬ 
selves  punished  with  the  damnation  of 
a  line,  in  that  lovely  Tuscan,  which 
sung  in  men’s  ears  like  the  trumpet  of 
the  angel  of  doom.” 

Dante  was  one  of  the  very  few  master 
spirits  who  have  created  the  national 
jioetry  of  their  country,  and  whose 
works,  having  stood  the  tost  of  ages, 
are  secure  of  immortality.  He  is  the 
spokesman  and  interpreter  of  Medie¬ 
val  Europe,  and  in  him  ten  silent  cen¬ 
turies  found  a  voice.  He  uttered  what 
they  had  thought  and  felt ;  without 
him  they  would  have  remained  mute 
for  us.  He  has  expounded  the  medita¬ 
tions  of  the  wise  and  good,  and  em¬ 
bodied  them  in  strains  whose  music 
has  charmed  every  subsequent  age,  and 
will  continue  to  exert  their  charm  to 
the  latest  posterity. 

The  Divina  Commedia,  or,  as  we 
prefer  calling  it,  the  Trilogy^  of  Dante, 
18  unique  in  its  character ;  a  narrative 
largely  interspersed  with  dialogue,  de- 
scnjition,  and  discussion,  theological 
and  philosophical ;  a  vision  of  hades, 
or  the  intermediate  state  of  souls,  both 
good  and  bad,  between  death  and  the 
resurrection.  It  is  thick-sown  with 
beauties,  as  the  dark  blue  vault  of  mid¬ 
night  is  with  stars ;  while  scenes  of 
exquisite  pathos,  and  others  of  terrible 
sublimity,  are  ever  and  anon  presented 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  In  com- 


'  mon  with  many  readers,  we  have  a 
distinct  and  vivid  remembrance  of  our 
first  introduction  to  Dante,  when  a 
single  line  —  the  terrible  inscription 
over  the  gate  of  Hell — stamped  itself 
on  our  memory,  and  determined  at 
at  once  and  forever  our  admiration 
of  his  genius.  The  whole. passage  is 
thus  rendered : 

“  Laaciate  ogui  spcranza  voi  ch’  entrate.” 

“  Through  me  men  reach  the  city  of  deploring, 
Through  me  the  path  to  endless  woe  they 
prove, 

Through  me  they  join  the  lost  beyond  restoring. 
Justice  did  my  Supreme  Creator  move ; 

I  am  the  work  of  Power  Divine,  designed 
By  Sovereign  Wisdom  and  Primeval  Love. 

Before  me  nothing  save  immortal  mind 
Was  made,  and  I  eternally  endure. 

0  ye  who  enter,  leave  all  hope  behind.” 

Thomas  Carlyle  observes :  “  I  know 
nothing..eo  intense  as  Dante.  Consider 
how  he  paints.  He  has  a  great  power 
of  vision — seizes  the  very  type  of  a 
thing — presents  that  and  nothing  else. 
You  remember  the  first  view  he  gets 
of  the  Hall  of  Dis,  red  pinnacle,  red- 
hot  cone  of  iron  glowing  through  the 
dim  immensitv  of  gloom  ;  so  vivid,  so 
distinct,  visible  at  once  and  forever! 
It  is  an  emblem  of  the  w'hole  genius 
of  Dante.” 

It  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to 
a  long  poem  by  selecting  a  few  brief 
quotations ;  for,  as  in  a  building  or  a 
statue,  the  several  parts  derive  much 
of  their  beauty  from  the  relation  they 
bear  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 
Let  the  reader  bear  this  in  mind,  while 
we  present  him  with  a  few  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  which  are  likely  to  suffer  least 
by  being  separately  given.  In  the  pas¬ 
sages  referred  to  by  Air.  Carlyle,  wnen 
reading  the  poem,  the  mind  is  prepared 
by  what  precedes — “  the  signal  fires,” 
which  the  poet  perceives  at  a  distance ; 
the  light  skiff  steered  by  the  solitary 
pilot  over  the  stagnant  channel  to  meet 
the  poets;  their  voyage  across;  and 
the  iilunge  of  Philippo  Argenti  in  the 
“  hell-broth  ”  of  the  lake,  Dante  then 
says: 

“  Now  smote  mine  ears  a  lamentation  loud ; 

Hence  with  jM^pening  eyes  1  gazed  before. 

And  my  goc/OBkie  said,  as  the  waves  we 
ploughed,  ■ 

‘  Now  to  the  city  named  of  Dis  we  come. 

With  its  grieved  citizens,  a  mighty  crowd.’ 

‘  Master,'  I  said,  ‘  its  towers  alr^y  loom  ; 

There,  certes,  in  the  vale  I  see  them  wclL 
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Vermnion — as  if  iK^uing  through  the  gloom 
All  fire.’  Then  on  mine  ear  his  answer  fell : 
‘The  eternal  fire  within  makes  them  appear 
All  red,  as  thou  behold'st  in  this  low  hell.’ 

Moated  around  was  that  sad  region  there, 

And  we  arrived  within  its  fosses  deep, 

The  walls,  it  seemed  to  me,  of  iron  were.” 

lufemo,  canto  Tiii.  11.  €5-78. 

Here  is  his  description  of  what  he 
saw  on  the  arid  plain  of  the  seventh 
circle : 

“  And  hovering  o’er  the  land  with  slow  descent, 
Broad  flakes  of  fire  were  falling  all  around. 
Like  Alpine  snow  through  the  calm  element. 

Even  so  descended  the  eternal  fire 
From  which  the  sand,  like  tinder  from  the 
steel. 

Was  kindled  up,  doubling  the  anguish  dire. 

W ithout  repose  forever  was  the  wheel 
Of  wretched  hands,  now  turning  here,  now  there. 
To  shake  from  them  the  fresh  fallen  fire  they 
feel” 

lie  then  describes  Capanens,  unsoft¬ 
ened  by  the  eternal  fire,  and  obdurate 
as  ever ;  a  description  wdiich  hardly 
yields  in  grandeur  to  the  Prometh«u» 
of  .^schylus,  and  is  probably  the  jiro- 
totype  of  Milton’s  Satan  in  Paradise 
Lost : 

“  Who  is  that  mighty  one,  morose  and  grim. 

Who  careless  of  the  burning  seems  to  lie. 

So  that  the  fire-shower  can  not  soften  him  f 
And  he,  as  to  my  leader  I  apply. 

Perceiving  ’twas  of  him  I  thus  inquire. 

Cried,  ‘  What  I  was  alive,  such  dead  am  I. 

If  incensed  Jupiter  his  workmen  tire. 

From  whom  be  snatched  the  thunderbolts  that 
day 

Which  was  my  last,  and  struck  me  in  his  ire ; 

If  be — the  rest  all  spent  by  turns  while  they 
The  sledge  in  Mongilnjllo’s  black  forge  wield — 
Cry,  ‘Help,  good  Vulcan,  help!’  as  in  the  fray 
He  cried  of  old  in  the  Phlegrcan  field. 

And  launch  his  bolls  at  me  with  all  his  might, 
A  joyful  vengeance  it  shall  never  yield.” 

Inferno,  canto  xiv.  II.  28-60. 

As  another  instance  of  Dante’s  won¬ 
derful  imagery  and  word-painting,  we 
quote  the  comparison  of  the  boiling 
pitch  seen  below  by  the  poets,  when 
standing  on  the  bridge  across  the -fifth 
chasm  of  Malebolge : 

“  As  in  the  arsenal  at  Venice,  where 

Boils  through  the  winter  the  tenacious  pitch, 
Wherewith  each  damaged  vessel  they  repair ; 

For  now  they  can  not  sai^Hp^ad  of  which 
Some  build  the  bark,  an(l,efHPke  ribs  will  stop 
Of  that  which  bath  made  Vatiy  a  voyage  rich : 
One  hammers  well  the  prow,  and  one  the  poop ; 
Some  shape  the  oars,  and  some  the  cables 
twine; 

The  mizaeu  and  the  mainsail  some  sew  up  : 


So,  not  by  fire  but  by  tlie  art  divine. 

There  boiled  below  a  thick  and  pitchy  mass. 
Daubing  in  every  part  the  steep  decline.” 

Itfemo,  xxi.  U.  7-18. 

In  sublimity,  Dante  is  surpassed  only 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  oy  Homer, 
and  by  our  own  Milton.  Yet,  even  in 
his  most  thrilling  and  tremendous  de¬ 
scriptions  of  eternal  misery,  we  are  fre¬ 
quently  surprised  by  images  of  beauty 
and  calm  delight,  all  the  more  welcome 
and  pleasing  from  their  contrast  with 
the  scenes  of  suffering,  the  timeless 
gloom,  and  the  air  forever  shaken, 
from  which  we  have  just  escaped,  and 
into  which  we  have  again  to  jiass.  It 
is  as  if  when  treading  “over  the  burn¬ 
ing  marie,”  we  suddenly  came  upon 
some  happy  valley,  or  entered  some" 
sylvan  shade,  where  the  song  of  birds 
is  heard  amidst  the  foliage,  or  the  mu- 
sitr'of  the  rill  that  murmurs  on  the 
verge  of  the  enameled  green.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  Limbo  of  the  Unbap¬ 
tized — a  jiassage  which  also  discovers 
his  veneration  for  the  great  writers  of 
antiquity,  and  his  revulsion  from  the 
doctrine  which  dooms  all  unbaptized 
jiersons  to  eternal  misery  :  for  the  ex¬ 
press  accommodation  of  the  heroes, 
poets,  and  jdiilosophers  of  heathen  an¬ 
tiquity,  whom  the  orthodox  theology 
of  the  age  excluded  from  heaven,  he 
has  contrived  a  kind  of  paradise  in 
hell  : 

‘‘  Now  to  a  noble  castle’s  foot  we  came. 

Seven  times  with  lofty  walls  encompassed 
round ; 

And  round  it  also  flowed  a  plea.<tant  stream, 

O’er  which  we  passed,  as  if  upon  firm  ground : 
Through  seven  gates  entering  with  the  sages 
there. 

We  reached  a  meadow  with  fresh  verdure 
crowned  ; 

With  grave  slow  eyes,  the  crowds  assembled 
were 

In  their  appearance  of  great  majesty; 

And  as  they  talked  their  words  were  sweet  and 
rare. 

Thus  to  one  side  retiring  entered  we 
An  open  place,  light,  lofty,  and  serene, 
that  all  there  were  visible  to  me. 

There  just  above,  upon  the  enameled  green. 

The  mighty  spirits  1  could  recognize. 

Whom  I  esteem  it  honor  to  have  seen.” 

Inferno,  canto  iv.  106,  etc. 

But  while  the  Trilogy  abounds  in 
vivid  word-painting  and  striking  de¬ 
scription,  it  also  excels  in  depicting  the 
I  dc‘op  workings  of  the  mysterious  hu- 
I  man  heart,  Shakespeare  is  acknow- 
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lodifed  to  be  preeminently  the  poet  of 
hiiin.'in  nature,  which  is  doubtlegs  the  | 
noblest  earthly  object  of  coiiteinpla- ! 
tion.  Hut  while  we  admit  the  supre- 
m.acy  of  Shakespeare  in  this  respect, 
we  must  also  allow  that  Dante  ap¬ 
proaches  him  the  nearest,  and  is  un- 1 
rivaled  by  any  other.  What  Piero ! 
della  Vis;ne  did  for  his  imperial  master, 
F rederick  the  Second,  Dante  does  for 
his  readers : 

*'  I  then  am  he  who  once  held  both  the  keys 

Of  Frederick’s  heart,  nod  who  in  that  high 
post, 

Opening  and  shutting,  turned  them  with  such 
ease. 

None  else  liia  secret  confidence  could  boast.”  I 
Inferno,  canto  xiii.  68.  ' 

This  mastery  over  the  passions  is 
shown  alike  in  the  despair  which  petri-  j 
lies  ITgolino,  as  the  wretched  father 
sees  his  children  pine  from  day  to  day,  I 
aiKl  one  after  another  droop  and  die 
with  hunger,  shut  up  in  the  Torre  del 
Fame,  the  keys  of  which  he  had  heard 
flung  into  the  Arno  by  his  arch-enemy  ; 
in  the  self-devotion  of  Francesca  and 
her  love,  unqucnched  by  misery  and 
death  ;  in  the  blasphemies  of  the 
lost  on  the  shores  of  Acheron ;  in  the 
milder  sorrows  of  the  repentant  in 
purgatory ;  and  in  the  joy  with  which 
the  poet  hails  the  object  of  his  undy¬ 
ing  attachment  in  the  realms  of  bless¬ 
edness.  Even  before  he  ascends  thi¬ 
ther,  the  mention  of  her  name  over¬ 
came  his  reluctance  to  pass  through 
the  flaming  barrier  of  jiurgatory. 

”  As  Pyramus,  at  Thisbe’s  name,  his  eyes 

Opened  in  <leath,  once  more  on  her  to  look. 

What  time  the  mtilberry  gained  its  crimson  dyes. 
Even  thus  one  word  my  obstinacy  shook.” 

I'urgaiorio,  canto  xxvii.  11.  86-40. 

The  exquisite  opening  of  the  eighth 
canto,  where  he  describes  the  hour  of 
twilight,  proves  how  keen  was  his  ob¬ 
servation  of  humau  nature. 

”  The  hour  was'come  that  wakes  desire  anew. 

And  melts  the  heart  in  voyagers,  when  they 

That  day  to  their  sweet  friends  hare  said  'Adieu  I' 
And  thrills  the  new-made  pilgrim  on  his  way 

With  love,  if  he  from  far  the  vesper  bell 
Should  hear,  that  seems  to  mourn  the  dying 
day.” 

Purgatorio,  canto  viii.  11.  1-6. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay  in  the  opinion  that  the  external 
Mmrld  made  little  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Dante,  or  that  his  observation 


was  fixed  exchtsively  on  hitman  nature. 
Innumerable  jtassages  might  Imj  point¬ 
ed  out  which  would  prove  the  incor¬ 
rectness  of  his  remark.  We  shall  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  one  descrijition  of 
a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty,  that  of 
Matilda  gathering  Jftmers. 

“  Already  had  my  slow  steps  wandered  o’er 
The  ground  so  far  within  an  ancient  wood. 
That  I  its  entrance  could  perceive  no  more ; 

And,  lo,  a  brook  niy  onward  march  withstood ; 
While  toward  the  left  the  herbs  that  by  it  grow 
Bend  with  the  wavelets  of  its  crystid  flo^. 
The  purest  streams  that  from  earth’s  fountains 
flow 

With  them  some  taint  or  feculence  combine 
Compared  with  this,  which  nothing  hides  l>elow  ; 

Yet  black  with  shade  its  limpid  waves  decline 
Under  that  verdant  roof's  perpetual  screen. 
Through  which  no  sun  or  moon  can  ever  shine. 
My  steps  were  stayed,  but  with  mine  eyes  the 
scene 

Beyond  the  stream  I  reached,  amazed  to  see 
The  varied  bloom  of  branches  fresh  and  green. 

All  on  a  sudden  there  appeared  to  me. 

As  when  aught  strikes  us  with  astonishment. 
Causing  all  other  thoughts  at  once  to  flee, 

A  lady  unaccompanied,  that  went 

Singing,  and  gathering  flowers  from  flowers, 
that  wove 

Along  her  path  its  rich  embellishment.” 

J‘nrgatorio,  canto  xxviii.  11.  23—42. 

The  interest  which  Dante  took  in 
the  stirring  events  of  his  own  time  is 
everywhere  manifested.  Ilis  conver¬ 
sation  with  Farinata  in  the  tenth  canto 
of  Inferno,  says  Mr.  Ilallam,  “is  very 
fine,  and  illustrative  of  Florentine  his¬ 
tory.”  That  with  Piero  della  Vigne, 
in  the  thirteenth  canto,  exhibits  in  a 
\  light  equally  striking  the  cabals  that 
infested  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Fre¬ 
derick  the  Second,  while  the  narrativ'e 
|riven  of  himself  by  Guido  Montefeltro 
IS  a  damning  exposure  of  the  Papal 
Court  and  its  intrigues  and  tyranny 
under  the  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
Honiface  the  Eighth,  “the  Prince  of 
the  new  Pharisees.”  Ilis  power  of  s.ar- 
casm  and  invective  was  terrible ;  wit¬ 
ness  the  imprecation  against  Pisa  for 
its  heartless  cruelty  to  the  innocent 
children  of  ITgolino,  the  reproof  of 
the  Emperor  Albert  for  permitting  the 
continuance  of  Italian  anarchy,  and 
the  reproach  with  which  he  thunder- 
strikes  the  Simonists  and  Pope  Nicho¬ 
las  the  Fourth  in  hell.  We  quote  the 
first  and  last  of  these  examples : 

”  Ah  I  Pim  1  Shame  of  all  who  appertun 

To  that  fair  land  with  language  of  soft  sound. 
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To  punish  thee,  since  neighbors  jet  ahsUin, 
Ci^raia  and  Gorgona  from  the  ground 
Rise,  and  a  mole  o’er  Arno’s  entrance  throw, 

Till  with  her  waters  all  in  thee  be  drowned. 
Tliat  he  thj  castles  had  betrajed  although 
Count  Tgolino  was  accused  bj  fame, 

His  children  thou  should’st  not  have  tortured  so. 

The  shield  of  innocence  which  jouth  may  claim 
(New  Thebes)  Uguccion  and  Uiigata  share.” 

Inferno,  canto  zxziii.  11.  79-89. 

In  relating  his  conversation  with 
Pope  Xicholas  tlie  Fourth,  he  says  : 

“  I  know  not  if  too  ntshly  I  my  mind 

Expressed,  but  my  reply  this  burden  bore : 

‘  Alas !  now  tell  me,  a-hen  our  Lord  inclined 
To  put  the  keys  into  St.  Peter’s  power. 

What  treasures  did  he  first  of  him  demand  ? 
None — ‘  Follow  me,’  he  said,  and  asked  no 
more. 

Peter  and  th’  others  of  Matthias’s  band 

Nor  gold  nor  silver  took,  when  lots  they  cast 
For  one  in  Juda.s’s  forfeit  place  to  stand. 

Then  stay  where  thy  just  punishment  thou 
hast. 

And  look  that  well  thou  guard  tliat  wcalUi  ill 
gained. 

Whence  thou  against  King  Charles  eml>old- 
ened  wast. 

And  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  restrained 

By  reverence  for  the  keys  which  onoe  did  fill 
Thy  grasp,  while  cheerful  life  to  thee  remained. 
The  words  I  speak  would  be  severer  still ; 
Because  your  avarice  the  whole  world  hath 
grieved. 

Trampling  the  good,  and  raising  up  the  ill. 
You  shepherds  the  Evangelist  pcTceived, 

When  her  who  on  the  waters  sits  he  saw. 
And  who  with  kings  in  filthy  whoredom  lived. 
Her  who  with  seven  heads  bom  could  also 
draw 

From  the  ten  horns  conclusive  argument. 

While  yet  she  pleased  her  spouse  with  virtue’s 

law. 

■What  could  the  idolater  do  more,  who  bent 
To  gold  and  silver,  which  you  make  your 
God? 

But  worship  to  a  hundred  ye  present 
For  one!  Ah!  Constantine,  what  ills  hare 
flowed 

Though  not  from  thy  conversion,  from  the 
dower 

Which  to  thy  gift  the  first  rich  father  owed.” 

Inferno,  canto  ziz.  88. 

Dante,  without  question,  like  Luther 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
acknowledged  the  spiritual  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  and  held  most  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In 
short,  he  was  a  sincere  Catholic.  But 
in  early  life  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  obvious  throughout  his  poem. 
To  them,  and  not  to  his  own  labors, 
learning,  experience,  or  philosophy,  he 
ascribes  the  light  of  truth  which  had 
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I  been  poured  into  his  soul.  In  reply 
to  the  question,  “  What  is  faith  ?”  ho 
answers:  “Faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  proof  of  things 
not  seen.”  In  answer  to  St.  Peter’s 
question :  “  This  previous  faith,  whence 
comes  it?”  he  rejdies :  “The  copious 
rain  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  poured 
out  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  an  argument  which  so  conclusive¬ 
ly  convinces  me  that  every  other  proof 
seems  obtuse  in  comparison  therewith.” 
After  having  recited  the  articles  of  his 
belief,  he  concludes : 

“  And  this  revealed  profundity  divine 

Which  now  I  touch  on,  to  my  heart  has 
given 

And  sealed  the  evangelic  doctrine  mine. 

This  is  the  root,  the  spark  whose  fiery  leaven. 
Wide  spreading,  kindles  to  a  vivid  flame. 

And  in  me  sparkles  like  a  star  in  heaven.” 

Paradteo,  canto  xxiv.  11.  142-147'. 

Dante  regarded  the  temporal  sov^ 
reignty  of  the  Pope  as  the  source  of 

1>apal  corruption,  and  of  the  misery  of 
lis  country. 

“  Rome,  that  of  old  reformed  the  world,  bestowed 
Light  from  two  suns,  to  show  how  each  way 
tends — 

That  of  the  civil  state,  and  that  of  God  ; 

One  has  the  other  quenched,  confusion  blends 
The  sword  and  crosier;  and  when  thus  together. 
They  can  not  fitly  work  to  tlieir  due  ends ; 
Because  when  joined  tlie  one  fears  not  the 
otlier. 

But  if  thou  doubt  it,  see  what  fruits  abound ; 
Each  plant  is  known  when  we  the  harvest 
gather. 

The  Church  of  Rome,  now  fallen  in  mire  con¬ 
fess, 

By  her  confounding  these  two  regiments. 
Herself  makes  filthy  and  her  charge  no  less.” 

Purgatorio,  canto  xvL  11.  lUft-129. 

Althoucrh  Dante  h.as  interpreted  to 
us  the  Middle  Ages,  it  would  seem 
that,  in  many  cases,  he  himself  neetls 
an  interpreter.  Accordingly  his  works 
have  had  a  greater  number  of  com¬ 
mentators  and  translators  than  any 
other  literary  j)roduction,  except  the 
sacred  writings.  This  may  rbe  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  the  interest  they  have 
excited,  as  well  as  from  their  profund¬ 
ity.  “  All  knowledge,”  says  Coleridge, 
“  begins  with  wonder,  passes  through 
an  interspace  of  admiration,  mixed 
with  research,  and  ends  in  wonder 
again.”  Among  the  commentators  of 
Dante,  the  greatest  diversity  of  inter- 
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pretation  l»as  prevailed.  In  a  passage 
probably  suggested  by  acquaintance 
with  Dante,  Milton  describes  himself 
with  his  lamp  at  midnight,  on  some 
high  lonely  tower,  where  ho  might 
outwatch  the  bear,  or  “  unsphere 


The  spirit  uf  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook." 


There  is  no  need  for  wishing  that  we 
could  uusphere  the  spirit  of  Dante,  to 
know  “  what  he  means  ”  in  the  above 

1)assage  from  Paradim.*  Yet  Gabriele 
iosetti,  a  countryman  of  Dante’s,  pub¬ 
lished  two  octavo  volumes  to  prove 
his  poem  to  be  a  covert,  allegorical, 
and  political  satire  on  the  Papacy  ;  and 
that  there  exists  a  key  to  explain  it, 
which,  in  the  author’s  time,  only  the 
initiated  possessed.  “  The  voice  of 
.ages,”  he  writes,  “  proclaimed  Dante  to 
be  no  less  profound  as  a  theologian 
than  matchless  as  a  poet ;  deeply  did 
I  meditate  on  his  works,  and  compare 
them,  one  with  another.  I  confronted 
them  with  those  of  other  authors ;  and 
as  doubt  swelled  into  suspicion,  and 
suspicion  became  certainty,  I  can  not 
describe  the  feelings  with  which  the 
full  (conviction)  of  his  hypocrisy  over¬ 
whelmed  me.”  {Disquisitions,  vol.  ii. 
p.  198.)  We  think  the  author,  “  come 
quei  cn  ’ha  m.ala  luce,”  looks  a  great 
way  off  to  discover  what  is  just  at 
hand.  That  some  parts  of  the  Trilogy 
are  to  be  understood  in  a  figurative 
sense,  Dante  himself  lias  told  us.  Mil- 
ton  has  introduced  into  his  poem  the 
allegory  of  Death  and  Sin  ;  but  Ave  do 
not,  on  that  account,  regard  Paradise 
Lost  as  an  allegory  the  sense  of  which 
is  esoteric,  or  us  a  political  mystifi¬ 
cation  like  the  jocular  narratives  of 
Uabelais.  The  spirit  of  Dante  was  too 


•  It  would  perhaps  take  many  a  modern  poet  by 
surprise,  and  put  him  to  no  small  emliarrassmcnt, 
to  be  asked  the  meaning  of  such  and  such  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  phrase.  It  is  said  that  some  gentle¬ 
men,  having  got  into  a  dispute  about  the  meaning 
of  a  passage  in  Goethe’s  poetry,  determined,  as 
the  most  sure  and  satisfactory  method  of  deciding, 
to  apply  to  the  bard  liimself  and  ask  an  explana¬ 
tion.  This  they  did,  and  begged  he  would  kindly 
inform  them  what  his  meaning  was  in  the  passage 
referred  to.  Goethe  replied  :  "  Re.illy,  gentlemen, 
I  do  not  know,  and  can  not  possibly  say,  what  I 
did  mean  I" 


I  bold  and  lofty  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
“  hypocrisy,”  and  he  has  in  the  most 
outspoken  and  daring  manner  launch¬ 
ed  his  tremendous  invectives  against 
the  Court  of  Koine.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  in  the  opening  of  his  po¬ 
em,  the  panther,  the  lion,  and  the  wolf, 
are  intended  as  emblems  of  the  Neri 
and  their  allies  ;  this  w.as  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time ;  but  he  soon 
drops  all  metaphor,  inveighing  against 
them  in  the  plainest  and  most  bitter 
terras,  in  open  and  undisguised  war¬ 
fare. 

The  opinion,  therefore,  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  respecting  the  Divina  Corn- 
media,  commends  itself  to  our  judg¬ 
ment  as  well  as  to  our  feelings,  which 
revolt  from  Rosetti’s  odious  charge  of 
I  hypocrisy : 

j  “  It  is  the  sincerest  of  all  poems  I  It  came 
,  deep  out  of  the  author’s  heart  of  hearts ;  and 
j  it  goes  deej),  and  through  long  generations, 

:  into  ours.  Sincerity,  too,  we  find  to  be  the 
i  measure  of  worth.  No  work  known  to  me  is 
'  so  elaborate  as  this  of  Dante’s.  It  has  all 
'  been  molten  in  the  hottest  furnace  of  his 
soul.  Every  compartment  is  worked  out, 

I  with  intense  eame-stness,  into  truth,  into  clear 
vi.suality.  It  is  the  soul  of  Dante,  and  in  this 
the  soul  of  the  Middle  Ages,  renilered  for¬ 
ever  rhythmically  visible  there.  There  is  a 
I  brevity,  an  abrupt  transition  in  him.  Tacitus 
1  is  not  briefer,  more  condensed ;  and  then,  in 
:  Dante,  it  seems  a  natural  condensation,  spon¬ 
taneous  to  the  man.  One  smiting  wonl,  and 
i  then  there  is  silence;  nothing  more  is  said, 
i  Tliis  silence  is  more  eloquent  than  words. 

I  With  what  a  sharp  decisive  grace  he  snatches 
j  the  true  likeness  of  a  matter ;  cuts  into  it  as 
.  with  a  mm  of  fire.  Plutus,  the  blustering 
giant,  collajifMJs  at  Virgil’s  rebuke,  ‘  as  the  sails 
sink,  the  mast  being  suddenly  broken.’  Or 
'  that  poor  Hrunetto  Latini,  with  the  cotto 
I  aspe.tto,  face  ‘  baked,’  parched  brown  and  lean; 

I  and  the  ‘  fiery  snow-wind,’  slow,  deliberate,  nev- 
I  er-ending  !  Or  the  lids  of  those  tombs  ;  square 
sarcophaguses,  in  that  silent,  dim-burning  hall, 

'  each  with  its  soul  in  torment ;  the  liils  laid 
ojien  there,  to  be  shut  at  the  judgment-day, 
through  eternity.  And  how  Farinata  risa^s; 
and  how  Cavalcante  falls  at  hearing  of  his 
'  son,  and  the  past  tense  ‘  fue.' 

[  “  Dante’s  painting  is  not  only  graphic,  brief, 

!  true,  and  of  a  vividness  as  of  fire  in  a  dark 
I  night,  it  is  every  way  noble,  and  the  outcome 
of  a  great  soul.  Francesca  and  her  lover!  a 
:  thing  woven  of  rainbows,  on  a  ground  of 
eU'nial  black.  A  small,  flute-voice  of  infinite 
wail,  s|>eak8  there  into  our  verv  heart  of 
hearts.  A  touch  of  womanhood  in  it  too;  della 
1  bella  persona,  che  mi  fa  toUa;  and  even  in 
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tke-pit  of  woe,  it  is  a  8olaoe,that  he  will  npver 
part  from  her!  Saddest  trapedy  in  Jtheee 
aUai  guai.  And  flie  racking  winds  in  th4t  aer 
bruno,  whirl  them  away  again  to  wail  forever ! 
Dante  was  the  friend  of  this  poor  Francesca’s 
father.  Francesca,  herself,  may  have  sat  upon 
the  poet’s  knee,  when  a  bright,  innocent  child. 
Infinite  pity,  yet  infinite  rigor  of  law  ;  it  is  so 
nature  is  made,*  it  is  so  Dante  discerned  that 
she  was  made.  What  a  paltry  notion  is  that, 
of  his  Divine  Comedy'*  lR*ing  a  poor  splenetic, 
iiniiotent,  terrt'strial  libel ;  putting  those  into 
hell  whom  he  could  not  be  avenged  upon  on 
earth !  I  suppose,  if  ever  pity,  tender  as  a 
mother’s,  was  m  the  heart  of  any  man,  it  was 
in  Dante’s.  Kut  a  man  who  does  not  know 
vigor,  can  not  know  pity  either.  His  very 
pity  will  be  cowardly,  egotistic  sentimentality, 
or  little  blitter.  I  know  not  in  the  world  an  i 
affec^jn  e;ij[ual  to  Dante’s.  It  is  a  tenderness, 
a  trembhiip,  longing,  pitying  love,  like  the 
wail  of  '.Stolian  harps,  and  soft  as  a  young 
child’s  heart.  Tliose  longing}  of  his  toward 
Beatrice ;  their  meeting  in  Paratlise  ;  his  gaz¬ 
ing  in  her  pure,  transfigured  eyes ;  her  that 
had  been  purified  by  death  so  long,  separated 
so  far.  One  likens  it  to  the  song  of  angels ; 
it  is  among  the  purt“st  utterances  that  ever 
came  out  of  a  human  soul. 

“  Dante  is  intense  in  all  things.  His  scorn, 
his  grief,  are  transcendent  as  his  love ;  as,  in¬ 
deed,  what  are  they  but  the  inverse  or  converse 
of  his  love  ?  Dio  spacienti,  ed  o’  nemici 
sui ;’  I  laU'ful  both  to  God  and  to  his  enemies ! 

Lofty  scorn,  unap|K*asable  silent  reprobation 
and  aversion ;  ‘  Xon  ragionam  di  lor :’  We  will 
not  speak  of  them,  but  look  and  pass.  Or 
think  of  this,  ‘  Non  ha  speranza  di  morte 
They  have  not  the  hopi*  to  die.  For  rigor, 
eamt'stness,  and  depth,  Dante  is  not  to  be  par-  j 
alleled  in  the  modem  world  ;  to  seek  his  jiar-  i 
allel,  we  must  go  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  j 
live  with  the  antique  prophets.  1 

“  Dante’s  poem  is  a  sublime  embodiment  of  1 
the  soul  of  Christianity.  It  expresses  how  he  |  his 
felt  good  and  evil  to  be  the  t^vo  jMilar  ele-  ‘ 
ments  of  this  creation,  on  which  it  all  turns  ; 
that  these  two  differ,  not  by  preferability  of 


•  We  are  told  by  Goethe,  in  his  autobiography, 
that  he  had  attained  his  sixth  year  when  the  ter¬ 
rible  earthquake  at  Lisbon  took  place ;  “  an 
event,”  he  says,  “  which  greatly  disturbed  his 
peace  of  mind  for  the  first  time.”  He  could  not 
reconcile  a  catastrophe  so  suddenly  destructive  to 
thousands  with  the  idea  of  a  Providence,  all-pow¬ 
erful  and  all-benevolent  But  he  afterwanl  learn¬ 
ed,  he  tells  tis,  to  recognize  in  such  events  the 
“  God  of  the  Old  Testament.”  Yes,  it  is  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament  whom  we  ace  exhibited  in 
all  nature  nnd  all  providence ;  and  it  is  our  wis¬ 
dom  and  duty,  however  little  we  can  comprehend 
his  proceedings,  to  exercise  full  confidence  in  their 
justice  nnd  propriety.  “  Clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  aliout  him,  righteousness  and  judgiuent  are 
the  habitation  of  his  throne.” 


one  to  the  other,  but  by  incompatibility  abso¬ 
lute  and  infinite ;  that  the  one  is  excellent 
and  high,  as  light  and  heaven,  tlie  other  hide¬ 
ous,  black — black  as  Gehenna  and  the  pit  of 
hell.  Everlasting  justice,  yet  with  penitence, 
witli  everlasting  pity.” 

It  must,  liowcver,  be  admitted,  that  j 

the  JJioitia  Commedia  is  not  without  its  ' 

faults.  What  human  work  is  perfect  ? 

Ilomer  sometimes  nods,  particularly 
in  the  management  of  his  machinery,  i 

or  treatment  of  the  gods  of  Olympus.  | 

The  blending  of  Pagan  mythology 
with  Christian  tradition  and  the  truths 
of  Holy  Scripture,  makes  Dante’s  po¬ 
em  in  some  jiarts  appear  like  the  de¬ 
batable  ground  between  the  ancient  * 

superstition  and  the  newer  faith  ;  in 
which,  however,  the  latter  is  victori¬ 
ous,  and  the  dethroned  and  desecrated 
gods  of  the  Pantheon,  transformed  to  * 

demons,  are  dragged  at  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  the  conqueror.  In  Dante’s  i 

age,  the  Ptolemaic  system  was  unive'rs- 
ally  receiveil ;  the  poet,  accordingly,  , 

regards  the  earth  as  immovably  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe  ;  and  the 
sun,  with  all  the  planets  and  fixed  . 

stars,  as  moving  round  it  once  in  eve-  ‘ 

ry  twenty-four  hours.  At  that  time, 
too,  the  authority  of  Aristotle  was  un-  i 

disputed  and  jiaramount ;  so  that  a 
miotation  from  his  works,  with  an  ipae 
dixit,  was  deemed  sufticient,  and  all- 
conclusive  in  any  controversy.  Even 
in  theology,  though  himself  a  heathen, 
his  authority  was  appealed  to  by  Christ¬ 
ian  divines.  Dante  makes  a  some¬ 
what  prodigal  display,  CK'casionally,  of  i 

Aristotelian  lore.  Yet,  endoweil  ^ 

he  was,  with  a  rare  sagacity,  he 
went  far  ahead  of  his  time,  not  only 
in  theology,  as  we  have  seen,  but  also 
in  physics.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that 
European  voyagers  crossed  the  line ;  ! 

yet  in  the  imagiiiary  voyage  of  Ulysses 
to  the  Antipodes,  l)ante  lias  foreshad¬ 
owed  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  j 

and  may  have  given  a  hint  to  Colum¬ 
bus  himself.  Ulysses  in  describing  i 

his  voyage  southward,  says  : 

“  Each  star  of  the  other  pole,  as  on  we  bore. 

The  night  beheld,  and  ours  had  sunk  so  low, 

That  now  it  rose  not  on  the  ocean-floor.” 

Inferno,  canto  xxvi.  IL  137-139. 

And  in  relating  his  own  voyage  to 
the  JSlount  of  Purgatory,  Dante  says : 


as 
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“  I  turned  me  to  the  ristht,  and  fixed  my  mind 
On  the  other  pole,  and  thuee  four  stara  I  saw, 
Ne'er  seen  save  by  the  earliest  of  mankind.” 

ISirgatorio,  canto  i.  11.  22-24. 

Amerigo  Ve8|»uccio,  Daiite’a  coun¬ 
tryman,  in  his  third  voyage,  in  1601, 
tirst  applied  these  lines  to  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  constellation,  the  Southern  Cross, 
which  consists  of  four  stars,  and  is  to 
the  southern  what  our  Pole-star  is  to 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

Dante  displays  nis  knowledge  of 
gravitation,  and  the  sphericity  t>f  the 
earth,  wh(*n  he  speaks  of  th*e  centre  as 
the  place — 

‘‘  Toward  which  all  heavy  things  from  all  parts 
lend.”  Iiijfrrno,  canto  xxx.  1.  8 

We  have  Cuvier’s  Theory  of  the 
Earth  anticipated  in  a  single  line,  hi- 
ftrno,  canto  xii.  1.  4.1 : 

”  The  world  has  oft  been  into  chaos  turned.” 

And  one  can  hardly  help  supposing 
that  Dante  must  have  l^d  some  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  condition  of  the 
jire-Adamite  earth,  and  with  its  enor¬ 
mous  occujiants,  now  extinct,  and  so 
recently  disclosed  by  geology.  Of 
“the  horrible  giants,’’  he  says: 

*'  Nature,  indeed,  when  she  declined  the  art 
Of  forming  such  as  these,  did  what  wa.s  meet, 
Taking  from  war  these  vassals  grim  and  swart ; 

And  if  the  elephant  and  whale  so  great 
Repent  her  not,  who  ponders  as  he  ought 

Holds  her  herein  more  just  and  more  dis¬ 
creet.”  Inferno,  canto  xxxi.  1.  49. 

That  Dante  was  deficient  in  the  j 
feeling  of  humor,  is  true,  but  this  can  I 
hardly  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault.  | 
lie  never  n]>peals  to  our  sense  of  the  | 
ridiculous :  he  was  much  too  earnest  i 
for  jocularity,  and  he  made  his  poem  i 
as  serious  as  the  grave  and  the  world  i 
beyond  it.  Hence  the  inappropri-  ' 
ateness  of  the  word  Comedy,  which  ' 
is  not  a  true  rendering  of  the  word  i 
Commedia,  as  used  by  Daiite,  and 
understood  in  his  time.  A  Comedy  ! 
—  without  the  least  gleam  of  the 
comic  from  beginning  to  einl,  but  much 
of  the  tragic,  and  more  of  the  grand 
and  sublime!  Nor  is  it  jiroperiy  dra¬ 
matic.  Milton  and  Byron  wrote  dra- 
imis,  but  the  genius  of  each  was  essen¬ 
tially  undramatic.  So  was  Dante’s : 
in  this  respect  it  was  in  direct  contrast 
A\'ith  that  of  Shakespeare.  The  genius 
of  Shakespeare  was  many-sided ;  and 


he  sympathized  with  much  which  Dante 
would  have  condemned  and  scorned. 
The  perfect  dramatist  never  intrudes 
his  own  personality,  but,  forgetting 
himself,  lives  only  in  the  character 
which  he  portrays.  He  displays  the 
virtues  and  the  vices,  the  wisdom  and 
the  folly  of  the  different  characters 
whom  he  undertakes  to  represent.  It 
is  his  business  to  describe  what  is,  and 
not  to  decide  what  should  or  should 
not  be.  Shakespeare’s  power  of  sym¬ 
pathy  took  a  wider  range  than  Dante’s ; 
and  Ids  creative  power  could  identify 
itself  with  all  it  saw,  could  think  their 
thoughts,  and  speak  their  language. 
In  his  historical  plays  we  may  dis¬ 
cover,  indeed,  a  genuine  warmth  of 
p.atriotism,  but  in  his  other  writings 
we  learn  little  of  himself.  HiS  genius 
flashed  its  light  over  the  whole  world 
of  human  nature,  describing  actions 
without  deciding  on  their  merits  or 
demerits.  With  Dante  it  was  other¬ 
wise  :  he  too  has  described  mankind 
as  he  found  them ;  but  he  has  ])as8ed 
judgment  on  all  he  saw  and  heard, 
applauding  their  virtues  with  just 
praise,  and  branding  their  vices  with 
the  stamp  of  indelitile  infamy.  There 
is  also  in  his  vvorks  (as  in  those  of 
Byron)  a  constant  and  unavoidable 
self- portraiture.  In  reading  Shake¬ 
speare  we  seldom  think  of  the  author  ; 
in  reading  Dante  we  are  never  allowed 
to  forget  him.  Shakespeare’s  presence 
is  masked  by  the  immense  variety  of 
characters  which  he  assumes  ;  but 
Dante  ever  accompanies  us  in  his  own. 
To  Shakespeare’s  facile  temp(‘rament 
fun  and  frolic  ajipear  to  have  given 
delight ;  he  smiled  on  the  follies  of 
mankind,  and  seldom  frowned  on  their 
vices ;  but  from  the  severer  moral 
judgment  of  Dante,  and  his  unbending 
sternness,  they  always  met  with  re¬ 
probation  and  condemnation. 

llie  most  extensively  known  trans¬ 
lation  into  English  of  Dante’s  Divine 
Comedy  is  Cary’s,  of  which  many 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold  since 
it  was  first  published  by  subscription. 
But  it  is  in  blank  verse,  which  can  give 
the  reader  no  idea  of  Dante’s  music — 
the  terza  rimn  of  the  original — that 
continuous  and  interchanging  harmo 
ny,  so  suitable  to  Dante’s  great  and 
solemn  theme,  “  like  a  chime  on  the 
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bells  of  eternity,”  That  so  many 
translations  of  the  Florentine  poet 
should  have  recently  appeared,  is  a 
tribute  to  his  greatness,  and  a  proof 
that  a  correct  and  elevated  taste  is  in¬ 
creasing  among  English  readers.  There 
is  no  lack  of  correct  versions  of  Dante ; 
the  most  common  and  fatal  fault  in 
translations  is  the  absence  of  the  vis 
poetica.  “A  good  translation,”  says 
the  T7tnes,  (Saturday,  January  15th, 
1859,)  “imj)lies  ability  of  the  highest 
order,  and  this  especially  in  ])oetry, 
where  the  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
most  perfect  form — in  a  form  which 
can  not  be  altered  in  its  minutest  detail 
without  injury.  To  translate  the  per¬ 
fect  crystal  of  one  language  into  the 
perfect  crystal  of  another  is  no  mean 
effort,  and  the  instances  in  which  this 
has  been  done  so  well  as  to  preclude 
every  attempt  at  rivalry  are  very  few 
.  .  .  .  It  is  nonsense  to  translate 

the  ottava  rtma  of  Tasso  into  English 
heroics ;  it  is  an  injustice  to  translate 
the  tenM  rima  of  Dante  into  blank 
verse,” 

It  has  been  observed  by  Mr,  Glad¬ 
stone,  in  his  work  on  “  Homer  and  the 
Homeric  Aije,”  that  Homer,  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  l)ante  have  succeeded,  as 
none  others  have  done,  in  expressing 
fully,  by  the  flow  and  rhythm  of  their 
verse,  the  thoughts  they  intended  to 
convey,  and  this  without  any  strain¬ 
ing  after  effect,  or  unnatural  distortion 
of  language  ;  indeed,  without  leaving 
a  trace  to  show  that  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  has  been  in  any  way  the  result 
of  care  or  labor. 

The  translation  of  the  Inferno,  the 
title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  is  the  most  recent  that  has 
come  under  our  notice.  It  is,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  (iorrect,  in  good  taste, 
and  certainly  superior  to  several  of 
its  predecessors. 

Dr,  Henry  C,  Barlow,  the  title  of 
whose  recent  work  we  have  given,  is 
well  known,  from  his  previous  publi¬ 
cations,  as  a  warm  admirer  of  the  great 
Italian  poet.  He  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nate<i  the  proposal  for  a  Dante  cele¬ 
bration,  and  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  programme  which  was  observed 
on  the  occasion.  By  his  Italian  studies 
and  travels,  he  appears  to  have  acclim¬ 
ated  his  genius  to  that  people  and 


[January, 

their  delightful  country,  so  that  in  one 
part  of  the  jtroceedings  in  Florence, 
during  the  festival,  he  delivered  a 
speech  in  the  Italian  language.  His 
recent  volume  of  Critical,  Historical, 
and  Philosophical  Contributions  to  the 
Htudy  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  dis¬ 
plays  great  industry  and  extensive 
research.  We  have  an  introductory 
account  of  Codices;  an  account  of 
Codices  at  Home,  in  Florence,  in  other 
jiarts  of  Italy,  in  France  and  Belgium, 
in  England,  in  Denmark,  and  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  then  an  account  of  the  various 
readings  in  the  Inferno,  in  Purgatorio, 
and  in  Paradiso,  with  a  copious  index 
and  supjilenient.  The  readings  consti¬ 
tute  the  great  bulk  of  the  volume,  of 
which  the  largest  space  is  given  to 
Paradiso.  Some  of  these  have  pre¬ 
viously  appeared  in  the  Athenaum. 
We  do  not  agree  with  the  learned 
doctor  in  all  his  conclusions ;  but  his 
criticisms  on  various  passages,  his 
illustrationi  of  Dante’s  great  work, 
and  view  of  its  literary  history,  de-. 
serve  the  attention  and  must  command 
the  resjiect  of  every  student  of  the 
Trilogy ;  while  his  thorough  ajiprt'- 
ciation  of  the  illustrious  Florentine  is 
worthy  of  all  commendation. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  celebration  of  the  six 
hundredth  birthday  of  Dante,  the  City 
of  Flowers  was  the  scene  of  a  splendid 
illumination.  The  winding  Arno  re¬ 
flected  myri.ads  of  lamps,  the  bridges 
that  cross  it  and  streets  on  either  side 
of  it  might  be  traced  in  long  lines  of 
light,  amidst  which  rose  conspicuous 
the  Diiomo,  the  Campanile,  and  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  ;  and  far  away 
among  the  cypresses,  old  San  Minuato 
shone  out  resplendent  against  the 
evening  sky ;  while  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  the  Bargello  seemed  on  tire ;  and 
soaring  above  all,  the  grand  tower  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  shone  brightly — 
like  the  rekindled  Pharos  of  Liberty, 
May  the  auspicious  omen  be  fully  rt*- 
alized!  May  the  recent  happy  gather¬ 
ing  in  Florence,  which  we  rt‘gard  as  a 
sign  of  the  unity  and  freedom  to  which 
Italy  has  already  attained,  prove  also 
a  means  of  strengthening  tnat  unity, 
without  which  Italian  freedom  can  not 
long  exist,  and  a  truthful  augury  of 
that  complete  emancipation  of  all  her 
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children  from  the  yoke  of  the  Austriaii, 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Popedom,  and 
from  the  dominion  of  error,  eupersti- 
tion,  and  vice,  which,  in  the  couuuels 
of  a  wise  and  gracious  Providence,  wo 
have  no  doubt  is  intended  for  her. 


Art  JounuJ. 

MEMORIES  OF  TUE  AUTHORS  OF 
THE  AGE. 

BT  8.  C.  UAIX,  r.8.A.,  AND  MRS.  8.  C.  HALL.  | 

LEIGH  iiiryT.  I 

Leigh  IIiTN'T,the  son  of  a  clergyman  ' 
of  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  at 
Southgate,  in  Middlesex,  October  nine¬ 
teenth,  1784.  Like  Coleridge  and  Lamb, 
he  was  educated  at  Christ’s  Hospital, 
and  chiefly  under  the  same  grammar- 
master,  and,  like  Lamb,  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  going  to  the  University 
(which,  on  the  Christ’s  Hospital  found¬ 
ation,  is  understood  to  imply  going 
into  the  Church)  by  an  impediment  in 
his  speech,  which,  however,  he  had  the 
better  luck  to  outgrow*.  At  school,  as 
afterw'ard,  he  w*a8  remarkable  for  ex¬ 
uberance  of  animal  spirits,  and  for  pas¬ 
sionate  attachment  to  his  friends,  but 
did  not  evince  any  great  regard  for  his 
studies,  except  when  the  exercises  were 
in  verse.  Ilis  prose  themes  were  so 
bad,  that  the  master  used  to  crumple 
them  up  in  his  hand,  and  throw  them 
to  the  boys  for  their  amusement. 
Animal  spirits,  a  power  of  receiving  de¬ 
light  from  the  commonest  every  day  ob¬ 
jects,  as  well  as  remote  ones,  and  a  sort 
of  luxurious  natural  piety,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  arc  the  prevailing  influences  of 
Mr.  Hunt’s  writings.  Ilis  friend  Ilaz- 
litt  used  to  say  of  him,  in  allusion  to 
his  spirits,  and  to  his  family  stock, 
(which  is  from  the  West-Indies,)  that 
he  had  “  tropical  blood  in  his  veins.” 

.  .  .  .  “He  has  been  an  ardent 
politician  in  his  time,  and  has  suflered 
in  almost  every  possible  way  for  opin¬ 
ions,  which,  w’hetfler  right  or  wrong, 
he  has  lived  to  see,  in  a  great  measure, 
triumph.  Time  and  suffering,  w’ithout 
altering  them,  we  understand,  have 
blunted  his  exertions  as  a  partisan,  by 
showing  him  the  excuses  common  and 
necessary  to  all  men;  but  the  zeal 
New  Series — Vol.  III.  No.  1 


which  he  has  lost  as  a  partisan,  he  no 
less  evinces  for  the  advancement  of 
mankind.” 

The  passages  printed  above  arc  con¬ 
tained  m  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Leigh  Hunt  in  1838,  and  w'crc  notes 
for  a  biography  I  wrote  of  him  in  the 
Book  of  Gems.  His  ancestors,  who 
originally  “  hailed  ”  from  Devonshire, 
were,  on  the  father’s  side,  Tories  and 
cavaliers  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of 
Cromw’ell,  and  settled  in  Barbadoes. 
His  grand-mother  was  “  an  O’Brien,  and 
very  proud  of  her  descent  from  Irish 
kings.’’  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  revolution,  his  father,  for  the  zeal 
he  displayed  in  his  speeches  and  writ¬ 
ings  on  the  royalist  side,  became  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  popular  party.  He 
was  dragged  out  of  his  house,  and 
after  having  narrowly  escaped  being 
tarred  and  feathered,  w’as  carried  to 

{orison,  but  was  enabled  to  escape  by  a 
leavy  bribe  to  one  of  the  sentinels  who 
guarded  him,  anc^etting  on  board  a 
ship  in  the  Delaware,  made  his  way  to 
Barbadoes,  and  thence  to  England. 
By  his  loyalty,  a  very  considerable 
landed  estate  was  lost  to  his  family. 
He  ultimately,  however,  became  a  re¬ 
publican  and  an  “Universalist,  a  sect 
that  believed  all  mankind,  and  even 
the  demons,  would  be  eventually  sav¬ 
ed.”  .i\fter  some  time  practicing  as  a 
lawyer  in  Philadelphia,  he  “  emigrated” 
to  England,  and  entered  the  Church, 
having  wedded  a  lady  of  Pennsylvania, 
against  the  consent  of  her  father,  “  a 
stern  merchant.”  .  “  She  had  Quaker 
breediuj»,”  and  although  of  a  proverb¬ 
ially  “  herce  race  ” —  the  Shewells  — 
she  was  meek,  kindly,  and  Christian, 
and  from  her,  no  doubt,  the  poet  de¬ 
rived  much  of  the  gentle  urbanity  and 
generous  sympathy  that  were  essential 
features  in  his  character.  To  her,  also, 
he  traces  a  “  constitutional  timidity,’’ 
that  “often  perplexed  him  through 
life;”  it  is  not  so  much  seen  in  his 
books  as  it  was  in  his  conversation  and 
conduct.  Tins  characteristic  was  no¬ 
ticed  by  many,  who  wondered  that  so 
“mild”  a  person  should  have  embark¬ 
ed  on  the  stormy  sea  of  politics,  and 
have  become  a  tierce  partisan  of  the 
pen. 

Not  Ion"  after  he  made  his  home  in 
England,  his  father,  having  taken  or- 
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dcrs,  became  ttitor  to  the  nephew  of 
the  t)uke  of  Chandos,  whose  name  was 
Leigh,  after  whom  he  called  his  latt*st 
born,*  who  was  nine  years  younger 
than  the  youngest  of  his  brothers,  of 
whom  there  were  several.  His  father 
had  the  spiritual  cure  of  Southgate; 
and  there,  Leigh  Hunt  writes,  “  I  first 
saw  the  Ught.  Southgate  was  then 
“  lying  out  of  the  way  of  innovation,” 
with  a  pure  sweet  air  of  antiquity  about 
it,  on  the  border  of  Enfield  Chase,  and  in 
the  parish  of  Edmonton.  The  house  is 
yet  standing.  The  neighborhood  retains 
much  of  its  peculiar  character ;  it  has 
still  “an  air  of  antiquity;”  of  old 
houses  and  ancient  trees  many  yet  re¬ 
main  ;  the  forest  is  indeed  gone,  but 
modern  “  improvements  ”  have  but 
little  spoiled  tne  locality. 

In  1 792  he  entered  Christ’s  Hospital ; 
for  eight  years  he  toiled  there,  bare¬ 
headed  all  that  time,  save  now  and 
then  when  “  he  covered  a  few  inches  of 
pericranium  with  a  vp  no  bigger  than 
a  crumpet.”  Here,  however,  he  obtain¬ 
ed  a  scholarship,  under  the  iron  nile 
of  the  hard  taskm.aster  of  w'hom  some¬ 
thing  has  been  said  in  the  “Memory  ” 
of  Coleridge.  No  doubt  much  of  the 
after-tone  of  his  mind  was  derived  from 
his  long  residence  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  city,  and  to  it  may  be  traced  not 
only  his  love  of  streets,  but  his  love  of 
flowers — his  luxuries  at  every  period 
of  his  life.  Ho  was  grateful  to  the 
Hospital  for  having  “bred  him  up  in 
old  cloisters,”  for  the  friendships  he 
formed  there,  and  for  the  introductions 
it  gave  him  to  Homer  and  to  Ovid. 
In  1802  his  father  published  a  volume 
of  his  verses  under  the  title  of  Juveni¬ 
lia^  of  w-hich  the  poet  in  his  maturity 
grew  ashamed.  For  some  time  he  was 
“  in  the  law’-ofiice  of  his  brother  Ste¬ 
phen.”  Gradually  he  drew  in,  and 
gave  out,  knowlMge.  He  next  ob¬ 
tained  a  clerk-ship  in  the  War-office, 
which  he  relincjuished  when  he  became 
a  political  writer — first  in  a  weekly 
paper  called  The  Xeics,  and  afterward 
in  the  Examiner.  He  was,  by  profes¬ 
sion,  a  man  of  letters,  working  with 


*  His  names  were  James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt; 
so  they  stand  in  the  baptismal  registry,  although 
he  is  Imown  only  as  Leigh  Hunt. 


his  pen  for  his  daily  bread,  and  becom¬ 
ing,  all  at  once,  a  critic  of  authors,  ac¬ 
tors,  and  artists. 

In  1808,  the  two  brothers,  John  and 
Leigh,  “set  up”  “the  Examiner,  iXw 
main  objects  of  which  were  (as  Leigh 
states  in  his  autobiography)  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament, 
liberality  of  opinion  in  general,  (espe¬ 
cially  freedom  from  superstition,)  and 
a  fusion  of  literary  taste  into  all  sub¬ 
jects  whatsoever.” 

They  soon  made  it  popular,  but  had 
to  pay  a  penalty  for  the  freedom  of 
speech  that  was  then,  even  in  its  mild¬ 
est  tones,  a  crime  in  England.  They 
were  tried  and  sentenced  to  two  years’ 
imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  one  thou- 
sand  poimds,*  for  a  libel  on  the  I’rinee 
of  Wales,  and  they  remained  in  difirer- 
ent  prisons  until  the  third  of  Febniary, 
1815,  John  at  Coldbath  Fields,  and 
Leigh  in  Surrey  Jail,  where,  however, 
he  was  allowed  to  have  his  wife  (hr 
had  married  in  1809)  and  his  children 
with  him,  and  in  various  other  ways 
his  incarceration  was  made  compara¬ 
tively  light;  for  here  he  had  many 
admiring  and  sympathizing  visitors, 
among  them  Byron,  Moore, f  Maria 
Edgeworth,  Haydon,  and  Wilkie. 


*  Some  influential  frienda  oflTered  to  raise  a 
subscription  to  pay  the  fine ;  but  that  was  declined 
by  the  brothers.  To  this  and  the  heavy  expenses 
incurred  in  subsequent  govemtnent  prosecutions, 
(some  of  which  failed,  however,  in  obtaining  ver¬ 
dicts  against  them,)  may  be  attributed  the  pecuni¬ 
ary  difficulties  which  John  and  Leigh  Hunt  labored 
under  during  the  whole  of  their  lives. 

f  In  Moore’s  Twopenny  Poet-bay,  in  the  midst 
of  political  triflings,  we  come  upon  these  earnest 
lines  on  the  separation  and  imprisonment  of  the 
two  brothers ; 

“  Go  to  your  prisons — though  the  air  of  spring 
No  mountain  coolness  to  your  cheeks  shall  bring ; 
Though  summer  flowers  fffiall  pass  unseen  away. 
And  all  your  portion  of  the  glorious  day 
May  be  some  solitary  beam  Utat  falls, 

At  mom  or  eve,  upon  your  dreary  walls — 

Some  beam  that  enters,  trembling  as  if  awed, 
To  tell  how  gay  the  young  world  laughs  abroad ! 
Yet  go — for  tlioughta,  as  blessed  as  the  air 
Of  spring  or  summer  flowers,  await  you  there  ; 
Thoughts,  such  as  He,  who  feasts  his  courtly  crew 
In  rich  conservatories,  never  knew  ! 

Pure  self  e.«teem— the  smiles  that  light  within — 
The  seal,  whose  circling  charities  begin  [near. 
With  the  few  loved  ones  Heaven  has  placed  it 
Nor  cease,  till  all  mankind  are  in  its  sphere  1 — 
The  pride  that  suffers  without  vaunt  or  plea 
And  the  fresh  spirit,  that  can  warble  free, 
Through  prison  bars,  its  hymn  of  liberty  1” 
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It  has  been  too  ffenerally  thought 
that  in  the  case  of  this  libel,  the  pun¬ 
ishment  greatly  exceeded  the  offense. 
Alaking  due  allowance  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  “  now  and  then,”  it  would 
not  seem  so  ;  for  perhaps  no  libel  more 
bitter  was  ever  printed.  If  the  Prince 
had  been  a  graxier,  he  would  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  protection  he  claimed  from 
a  jury  of  his  countrymen;  and  if  the 
author  had  written  of  the  grazier  in 
terms  such  as  he  wrote  of  tne  Prince, 
he  must  have  accepted  the  issue.  Here 
is  the  marrow  of  it — there  can  be  no 
harm  in  reprinting,  to  condemn  it,  half 
a  century  and  more  since  it  was  writ¬ 
ten.  Hunt  was  commenting  upon  an 
article  of  gross  adulation  of  the  Prince 
in  the  Moriiwg  Post:  “Who  would 
have  imagined  that  this  ‘Adonis  in 
loveliness”  was  a  corpulent  gentleman 
of  fifty;  in  short,  that  this  delightfui, 
blissful,  wise,  pleasurable,  honorable, 
virtuous,  true,  and  immortal  prince, 
was  a  violator  of  bis  word,  a  lioertine 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt  and  dis¬ 
grace,  a  despiser  of  domestic  ties,  the 
companion  of  gamblers  and  demireps, 
a  man  who  has  just  closed  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  without  one  single  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  his  country,  or  the  respect 
of  posterity  ?”* 

The  visit  of  Leigh  Hunt  to  Lord 
Hvron,  and  its  result  in  the  publication 
of^  The  JAberal :  Verse  and  Prose  from 
the  South,  forms  part  of  the  literary 
history  of  the  ejioch.  In  Mav,  1822, 
at  Byron’s  request.  Hunt  left  l!lngland 
for  Leghorn,  where,  in  duly,  he  found 
his  attached  friend  Shelley,  f  a  very 


•  It  was  contained  in  the  Examiner,  No.  221, 
published  on  Sunday,  twenty-second  of  March, 
1812.  In  one  ofbis  letters  to  Mrs.  Hall,  Leigh  Hunt 
writes ;  The  libel  would  not  hare  been  so  savage 
had  I  not  been  warmed  into  it  by  my  indignation 
at  the  Regent’s  breaking  his  promises  to  the  Irish.” 
“  It  originated  in  my  sympathies  with  tlie  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  people  of  Ireland.”  When  Leigh 
Hunt  met  O'Connell  some  years  afterward,  the 
latter  told  him  how  much  the  article  delighted 
him,  but  that  he  felt  certain  of  the  [)enaltie8  it 
would  draw  down  upon  its  author. 

\  I  find  this  descripdonof  Shelley  in  one  of  my 
letters  from  Leigh  Hunt:  ‘‘Shelley  was  tall  and 
slight  of  figure,  with  a  singular  union  of  general 
delicacy  of  organization  and  muscular  strength. 
His  hair  was  brown,  prematurely  touched  with 
gray ;  his  complexion  fair  and  glowing ;  his  eyes 
gray  and  extremely  vivid;  his  face  smsil  and 
delicately  featured,  especially  about  the  lower 


few  days  before  the  terrible  death  of 
that  greatly  gifted  man  of  genius.  The 
sad  event  changed  the  after  destiny  of 
Leigh  Hunt;  Byron  seems  to  have  lik¬ 
ed  him  but  little ;  their  elements  could 
no  more  have  mingletl  than  fire  and 
oil ;  their  intercourse  did  not  last  long ; 
one  of  the  consequences  much  impair¬ 
ed  the  reputation  of  Leigh  Hunt — the 
volume  Jiyron  and  his  Cotemporarits 
was  a  fatal  error;  Leigh  Hunt  could 
no  more  comprehend  Byron  than  Byron 
could  understand  and  appreciate  Leigh 
Hunt.* 

On  his  return  from  the  “sunny 
south,”  Hunt  went  to  live  at  Highgate. 
The  sylvan  scenery  of  the  London 
suburb  refreshed  him;  he  luxuriated 
in  the  natural  wealth  of  the  open  hcatli, 
the  adjacent  meadows,  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  woods.  The  walk  across  the 
fields  from  Highgate  to  Hampstead, 
with  ponds  on  one  side  and  Caen 
W ood  on  the  other,  used  to  be  “  one 
of  the  prettiest  in  England,”  and  he 
says  of  the  fairest  scenes  in  Italy :  “  I 
would  quit  them  all  for  a  walk  over 
the  fields  from  Hampstead.”  He  had, 
indeed,  long  loved  the  locality — before 
he  left  England  be  had  dwelt  in  a  pret¬ 
ty  cottage  at  Hampstead;  it  is  still 
standing,  and  but  little  altered — a  fit 
dwelling  for  a  poet,  as  indeed  it  still  is, 
for  a  poet  now  inhabits  the  place, 
which  is  hallowed  to  him  by  a  memo¬ 
ry  of  his  predecessor.  Shelley  went 
often  to  visit  Leigh  Hunt  there,  de¬ 


part,  and  he  had  an  cxprcBsion  of  countenance, 
when  he  was  talking  in  his  usual  earnest  fashion, 
giving  you  the  idea  of  something  ‘  scraphicul.' 
llazlitt  said  ‘he  looked  like  a  spirit.’”  In  the 
same  letter  occurs  this  sketch  of  his  friend  Keat« : 

‘‘  Keats  was  under  the  middle  size,  and  somi'- 
what  large  above,  in  proportion  to  his  lower  limbs, 
which,  however,  were  neatly  formed ;  and  he  had 
any  thing  in  his  dress  and  general  demeanor  but 
that  appearance  of  levity  which  has  been  strangely 
attributed  to  him  in  a  late  publication.  In  fact, 
he  had  so  much  of  the  reverse,  though  in  no  un¬ 
becoming  degree,  that  he  might  be  supposed  to 
maintain  a  cci-tain  jealous  care  of  the  appearance 
and  bearing  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  genius,  and  perhaps  not  without  some  sense 
of  his  origin.  His  face  was  handsome  and  sensi¬ 
tive,  with  a  look  in  the  eyes  at  once  earnest  and 
tender ;  and  his  hair  grew  in  delicate  brown  ring¬ 
lets,  of  remarkable  b^uty.” 

•  Southey,  writing  in  November,  1822,  says: 

‘‘  lie  (Byron)  and  Leigh  Hunt,  no  doubt,  will 
quarrel,  and  tlieir  separation  break  np  the  con¬ 
cert  ” — that  LUS^rnl. 
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lighting  in  the  natural  broken  ground,  i 
and  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  plaee,  which  1 
“  used  to  give  him  an  intoxication  of 
animal  spirits.”  Here  he  swam  his 
paper  boats  in  the  pond,  and  played 
with  children;  and  to  that  house  Shel¬ 
ley  brought  at  midnight  a  poor  wo¬ 
man,  a  forlorn  sister,  whom  he  had 
found  in  a  tit  on  the  heath,  and  whom 
he  thus  saved  from  death. 

Leigh  Hunt,  when  I  knew  most  of 
him,  M’as  living  at  Edwardes  Square, 
Kensington,  in  a  small  house,  on  re¬ 
stricted  means.  All  his  life  long  his 
means  were  limited ;  it  is,  indeed,  noto¬ 
rious  that  he  was  put  to  many  “  shifts,” 
to  keep  the  w'olf  from  the  door.  “  His 
whole  life,”  saj's  his  son,  “  w'as  one  of 

f)ecuniary  difficulty.”  No  doubt  he 
lad  that  lack  of  prudence  which  is  so 
often  one  of  the  heavy  drawbacks  of 
genius — one  of  the  penalties  that  Na¬ 
ture  exacts  as  a  set-oflT  against  the  larg¬ 
est  and  holiest  of  her  gifts.  It  may  not,  j 
and  perhaps  ought  not,  to  be  admitted  i 
as  an  excuse,  in  bar  of  judgment ; 
the  world  is  not  bound  to  make  allow'- 
ances  for  those  struggles  of  the  mind, 
heart,  and  sbul  with  poverty,  which  not  I 
unfrequently  seem  to  haA'e  discreditable 
issues,  and  usually  bear  dead-sea  fruit. 
There  have  been  many  men  of  genius 
who  would  suffer  the  extreme  of  penury 
rather  than  borrow — such,  for  example,  | 
as  1  have  elsewhere  shown,  was  Thomas 
]\Ioore,  to  whom  the  purses  of  wealthy 
and  high-born  friends  were  as  sacred 
as  the  crown  jewels ;  but  men  of  letters 
are  for  the  most  part  less  scrupulous ;  | 
to  some  it  seems  venial,  to  others  little  | 
else  than  a  practical  illustration  of  the  i 
text,  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive,”  and  a  belief  that  God ; 
makes  almoners  of  those  he  enriches  j 
with  overabundance.  Such  ideas,  how¬ 
ever,  are  opposed  to  the  views  of  socie¬ 
ty  ;  undoubtedly  they  low'er  the  Intel-  < 
leetual  standard,  and  debase  the  mind ;  j 
self-respect  can  rarely  exist  without ! 
independence ;  yet,  to  quote  the  w’ords 
of  a  kindred  spirit — unhappy  Will  | 
Kennedy  —  “if  pecuniary  embarrass- 1 
ments  be  a  crime,  then  are  the  records 
of  genius  a  Newgate  Calendar.”* 
i  do  not  mean  the  reader  to  infer , 


*  I  knew  intimately,  between  the  jetra  1826 
and  1880,  the  author  I  hare  quoted — William  i 


that  either  privately  or  publicly  there 
is  aught  dishonorable  to  lav  to  the 
charge  of  Leigh  Hunt.  “  Who  art 
thou  that  judgest  another?”  But  it  is 
certain  that  his  applications  to  friends 
for  pecuniary  aid  were  frequent,  and 
may  have  been  wearisome.  Of  such 
friends  he  had  many.  Among  the  most 
generous  of  them,  was  that  good  man, 
Horace  Smith.* 

Surely  the  lines  of  Cowley  apply 
with  emphatic  force  to  Hunt : 

“  Business — the  frivolous  pretense 

Of  human  lusts  to  cast  off  innocence  f 

Business — the  thing  that  I  of  all  things  hate ! 

Business — the  contradiction  of  my  fate  1” 

The  truth  is,  that,  like  many  men  of 
his  order,  he  never  knew'  the  value  of 
money.  He  was  very  generous,  and 
certainly  thoughtless,  in  giving.  No 
reckless  extravagance  is  laid  to  his 
charge ;  his  habits  were  the  very  op¬ 
posite  to  those  of  a  spendthrift ;  he 
was  utterly  indifferent  to  what  are 
called  “  the  luxuries  of  life.”  Simjde 
in  his  “  w'ays,”  temperate  almost  to  the 
extreme  ;  his  “  feasts  ”  were  with  the 
poets,  his  predecessors,  and  the  table 
was  always  w’cll  furnished  that  was 
covered  w^th  books.f 


Kennedy.  He  wns  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius, 
but  wa3rward  and  reckleaa.  I  lost  sight  of  him 
many  years  before  his  death — his  intellectual 
deatli,  that  is  to  say ;  for  bis  latter  years  were 
pas.scd  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  be  died.  My 
introduction  to  him  was  singular.  I  reviewed  in 
the  Edretie  Review — so  far  back  as  182B — a  small 
book  he  had  published,  either  in  Glasgow  or 
Paisley,  and  received  from  him  a  letter  of  acknow- 
legment.  It  led  to  my  inviting  him  to  Ix>ndon  as 
my  guest,  and  by  my  influence  he  obtained  a 
situation  as  reporter  on  the  Morning  Journal,  a 
newspaper  with  whieh  I  was  myself  connected, 
and  of  which  I  was  subsequently,  for  a  time,  the 
editor.  Kennedy  was  an  Irishman,  a  native  of 
Belfast  His  youth  had  been  “wandering;”  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  visiting  London,  he  was,  1  undcr- 
'stand,  a  strolling  player  in  Scotland,  where  he 
had  probably  acquired  hat>its  that  led  to  the  early 
close  of  a  life  which  might  have  been  most  honor¬ 
able  and  prosperous,  for  his  abilities  had  attracted 
attention  and  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
Consul  (I  tliink)  at  Venezuela. 

•  In  one  of  Kelley’s  letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  in 
allusion  to  a  sum  of  money  Shelley  desired  to 
send  to  Hunt  to  defray  his  journey  to  Italy,  he 
says:  “I  suppose  that  I  shall  at  last  make  up  nn 
impudent  face,  and  ask  Horace  Smith  to  add  to 
the  many  obligations  he  has  conferred  on  me.  I 
know  I  need  only  ask.” 

f  Uia  friend  Mr.  Reynell  tells  me,  (and  he  is  a 
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I  have  treated  this  subject  with  some 
hesitation,  and  perhaps,  should  have 
abstained  from  it  altogether,  but  that 
I  find  the  son  of  the  poet  writing  thus  : 
“  The  plan  of  working,  the  varied  and 
precarious  nature  of  the  employments, 
an  inborn  dullness  of  sense  as  to  the 
lapse  of  time,  conspired  to  produce  a 
life  in  which  the  receipt  of  handsome 
earnings  alternated  with  long  periods 
that  yielded  no  income  at  all.  In  these 
intervals,  credit  went  a  long  way,  but 
not  far  enough.  There  w'ere  gaps  of 
total  destitution  in  which  every  avail¬ 
able  source  had  been  absolutely  ex¬ 
hausted.”  “  At  this  juncture,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  appeals  were  made  for  assist¬ 
ance,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
Avithout  the  knowledge  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  they  werfe  largely  successful.”* 

In  1844,  Sir  Percy  Shellev,  the  son  of 
the  poet,  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates  of  his  grandfather,  and  one  of 
his  earliest  acts  (under  the  suggestion  of 
his  mother,  Mary  Wollstoneeraft  Shel¬ 
ley)  was  to  settle  on  Leigh  Hunt  and 
on  his  wife,  in  the  event  of  her  surviv¬ 
ing  him,  an  annuity  of  £120;  and  in 
1847  he  was  placed  on  the  pension  list, 
and  received  “  in  consideration  of  his 
distinguished  litera^  talents,”  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  £200  a  year.  Lord  J(An  Russell, 
in  conveying  this  boon  to  him,  adds: 


safe  and  aure  authority,)  that  in  his  later  days, 
Hr.  Hunt  often  said  to  him  his  great  wi.th  was, 
that  when  he  died  he  should  not  owe  to  any  one  a 
halfpenny.  He  had  borrowed  from  the  good 
Duke  of  Devonshire  a  sum  of  £200,  and  returned 
it  to  him,  the  duke  remarking  that  it  was  the  only 
instance,  save  one,  in  which  money  thus  lent  had 
been  profTered  back :  he  declined  to  accept  it. 
Hunt  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Reynell — a  debt  in¬ 
curred  by  Mr.  Reynell  becoming  surety  for  him 
in  1832,  when  the  fortunes  of  Uio  poet  were  at 
llicir  lowest  ebb.  Twenty  years  afterward  he  re¬ 
paid  that  sum— on  receiving  the  first  installment  of 
Shelley’s  legacy — as  he  had  promised  he  would  do. 
No  doubt  other  similar  casea  might  be  recorded. 

*  In  a  letter  he  addressed  to  me  when,  in  I 
was  writing  a  brief  memoir  of  him  for  the  Book 
of  Gemt,  he  says,  “  You  will  not  hesitate  to  add 
what  objections  you  are  compelled  by  impartiali¬ 
ty  to  entertain  against  me ;  ”  and  in  a  subsequent 
letter  he  writes :  “  Had  you  said  that  five  sixths 
of  my  writings  were  worth  nothing,  I  should  have 
agreed  with  you,  for  1  think  so,  and  I  would  use 
stronger  terms,  if  there  might  not  be  vanity  itself 
in  so  doing.  My  only  excuse  is,  (and  it  is,  luckily, 
a  good  one,  so  far,)  that  I  have  been  forced  to 
write  for  bread,  and  so  put  forth  a  good  deal  of 
unwilling  nothingness.” 


“  The  severe  treatment  you  received 
in  times  of  unjust  persecution  of  li¬ 
beral  writers,  enhances  the  satisfaction 
with  which  I  make  this  announce¬ 
ment.”  Thus  in  his  old  age,  the  com¬ 
forter  came  to  his  liome,  and  the  “  pe¬ 
cuniary  difficulties  ”  that  had  haunted 
his  whole  life  were  no  longer  felt — 
should  not  have  been  so,  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say,  for  I  believe  pecuniary 
difficulties  were  never  entirely  remov¬ 
ed  from  liim  until  he  Avas  in  his  shroud. 

That  there  were  fine  points  in  the 
character  of  Leigh  Hunt,  all  who  knew 
him  admitted:  foremost  among  them 
was  his  love  of  truth.  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  me  he  writes :  “  I  would^ 
rather  be  considered  a  hearty  loving' 
nature  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world, 
and  if  I  love  truth,  as  I  do,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  love  an  apple  to  be  thought  an 
apple,  and  a  hand  a  hand,  and  the 
Avhole  beauty  and  hopefulness  of  God’s 
creation  a  truth  instead  of  a  lie.”  Ho 
was  justified  in  saying  of  himself  that 
he  had  “  two  good  qualities  to  set  oft* 
against  many  defects,”  that  he  Avas 
“not  vindictive,  and  spoke  the  truth,” 
although  it  may  have  been  with  him, 
as  he  says  it  Avas  with  his  friend  Haz- 
litt,  “  however  genuine  was  his  love 
of  truth,  his  passions  may  have  some¬ 
times  led  him  to  mistake  it.” 

Charles  Lamb,  Avho  dearly  loved 
him,  describes  his  “  mild  dogmatism  ” 
and  his  “  boyish  sportiveness ;”  and 
Hnzlitt  Avrites  of  him  thus  :  “  In  con¬ 
versation,  he  is  all  life  and  animation, 
combining  the  vivacity  of  the  school¬ 
boy  with  the  resources  of  the  Avit  and 
the  taste  of  the  scholar.”  Of  him  Hay- 
don,  the  painter,  said  this :  “  You 
would  have  been  burnt  at  the  stake 
for  a  principle,  and  you  Avould  have 
feared  to  put  your  foot  in  the  mud.” 
Even  Byron,  who  “  hated  him  without 
a  cause,”  and  whose  h.atred  seemed 
the  birth  of  self-reproach,  proclaimed 
him  to  be  “  a  good  man.” 

But  to  my  thinking,  the  best  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  character  of  Leigh  Hunt 
is  that  which  was  borne  to  it  by  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton,  (an  author  who  has, 
perhaps,  had  more  power  to  circulate 
bitter  things,  and  shoot  poisoned  ar¬ 
rows  at  his  brethren  of  the  pen  than 
most  men,  yet  who,  I  believe,  has  said 
of  them  more  generous  and  “  helping  ” 
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things  and  fewer  bitt«r  things  than  any  '  a  brow  over  which  was  a  singularly 
man  living,)  This  character  occurs  in  a  upright,  flat,  white  forehead,  aud  un¬ 
review  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  poetry  in  the  der  which  beamed  a  pair  of  eyes,  dark, 
Aevo  Nonthly,  1833.  It  is  anonymous,  brilliant,  reflecting,  gay,  and  kind,  with 
hut  I  can  do  no  wrong  in  stating  that  a  certain  look  of  observant  humor. 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  was  the  writer:  “He  had  a  head  larger  than  most 
“  None  have  excelled  him  in  the  kind-  men’s;  Byron, Shelley, and  Ke^its  wore 
ly  sympathies  with  which,  in  judging  hats  which  he  could  not  i)ut  on.” 
of  others,  he  has  softened  down  the  In  1838,  I  saw  him  often,  and  saw 
asperities  and  resisted  the  caprices  com-  enough  of  him  to  have  earnest  re- 
mon  to  the  exercise  of  power.  In  him  spect  and  sincere  regard  for  the  man 
the  young  poet  has  ever  found  a  gen-  whom  I  had  long  admired  as  the  poet, 
erous  encourager  no  less  than  a  faith-  He  gave  me  many  valuable  hints  for 
ful  guide.  None  of  the  jealousy  or  guidance  while  1  was  compiliug 
the  rancor  ascribed  to  literary  men,  and  'Jlie  Book  of  Gems  of  British  Bocts 
almost  natural  to  such  literary  men  as  |  and  British  Artists.  All  his  “notes” 
the  world  has  wronged,  have  gained  concerning  his  cotcm]>oraries  (I  have 
'access  to  his  true  heart,  or  embittered  some  of  them  still)  were  genial,  cor- 
his  generous  sympathies.  Struggling  dial,  aud  laudatory,  affording  no  evi- 
against  no  light  misfortunes,  aud  no  dence  of  envy,  no  taint  of  denrecia- 
C4}mmon  foes,  he  has  not  helped  to  re-  tion.  His  mind  was  indeed  like  bis 
taliate,  upon  rising  authors,  the  diffi-  poetry,  a  sort  of  buoyant  outbreak  of 
culty  and  the  depreciation  which  have  joyousnees,  and  when  a  tone  of  sad- 
burdened  his  own  career.  He  has  ness  pervades  it,  it  is  so  gentle,  confid- 
kept  undirame<l  and  unbroken,  through  ing,  and  hoping  as  to  be  far  nearer  al- 
all  reverses,  that  first  rt^quisite  of  a  lied  to  resignation  than  to  repining, 
good  critic — a  good  heart.”  although  his  life  was  subjected  to  many 

I  knew  but  little  of  Leigh  Hunt  heavy  trials,  and  especially  had  he  to 
when  he  was  in  his  prime.  1  had  met  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  politi- 
him,  however,  more  than  once,  soon  cal  “friends” — for  whom  he  had  fought 
after  his  return  from  Italy,  when  he  heartily — when  victory  was  only  for 
recommenced  a  career  of  letters  which  the  strong, ‘and  triumph  for  the  swift, 
he  had  been  induced  to  abandon,  trust-  Perhaps  there  is  no  poet  who  so  entiro- 
ing  to  visionary  hopes  in  the  aid  he  ly  pictures  himself  in  all  he  writes ;  yet 
was  to  derive  from  familiar  intercourse  it  is  a  pure  and  natural  egotism,  and 
with  Byron.  Ho  was  tall,  but  slightly  contrasts  happily  M’ith  the  gloomy  and 
formed,  quiet  and  contemjilative  in  misanthropic  moods  which  some  have 
gait  and  manner,  yet  apparently  aftect-  labored  first  to  acquire  and  then  to 
ed  by  momentary  impulse;  his  counte-  portray.  “Quick  in  perception,  gen- 
iiance,  brisk  and  animated,  receiving  erous  of  impulse,  he  saw  little  evil 
its  expression  chiefly  from  dark  and  destitute  of  good.” 
brilliant  eyes,  but  supplying  unequiv-  In  conversation,  Leigh  Hunt  was 
ocal  evidence  of  that  mixed  blood  always  more  than  pleasing;  he  was 
which  he  derived  from  the  parent  stock,  “ever  a  special  lover  of  books,”  as 
to  which  his  friend  Hazlitt  referred  well  as  a  devout  worshiper  of  Na- 
when  he  used  to  say  of  him,  in  allu-  ture,  and  his  “talk”  mingled,  often 
sion  to  his  flow  of  animal  spirits  as  very  sweetly,  the  simplicity  of  a  child 
well  as  to  his  descent,  that  “  ho  had  with  the  acquirements  of  a  man  of  the 
tropical  blood  in  his  veins.”  His  son,  world--^K)mewhat  as  we  find  them 
Thornton,  {ComhiU  Moyazine,)  de-  mingled  in  his  Jar  of  Ilonty  from 
scribes  him  “as  in  height  about  five  Mount  Ilybla.  It  did,  indeed,  ac- 
feet  ten  inches,  remarkably  straight  cording  to  the  laudatory  view  of  one 
and  upright  in  his  carriage,  with  a  of  his  poetic  school,  often  “combine 
firm  step  and  a  cheerful,  almost  dashing,  the  vivacity  of  the  schoolboy  with  the 
approach.”  He  had  straight  black  hair,  resources  of  the  wit  and  the  taste  of 
which  he  wore  parted  in  the  centre,  a  the  scholar.” 

dark,  but  not  pale  complexion ;  black  This  generosity  of  thought  and  heart 
eyebrows,  firmly  marking  the  edge  of  is  conspicuous  in  all  his  writings.  His 
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autubiograpLy  ia  full  of  liberal  aiul 
generous  sentiments — rarely  any  other 
— evidence  of  the  charity  that  “sulier- 
ctb  long  and  is  kind,  vauiitetli  not  | 
itself,  is  not  easily  pulled  up,  thinketh  ' 
no  evil.”  lie  who  might  liavc  said  so  j 
many  bitter  tilings,  utters  scarcely  one ;  | 
lie  who  might  have  galled  his  enemies 
to  the  quick,  does  not  stab  even  in  I 
thought. 

lie  has  written  much  prose  and  many 

tioems,  and  although  marred,  perhaps, 
»y  frequent  aflectations,  his  |Kietry  is 
of  the  true  metal ;  tender,  graceful,  and 
atfectionate, loving  nature  in  all  its  ex-  j 
terior  graces,  but  more  especially  in  ‘ 
man.  It  is,  and  ever  will  be,  popular  ! 
among  those  whose  warmer  and  dearer  i 
synqiathies  are  with  humanity.  Charles  ! 
Lamb,  in  his  memorable  defense  of  : 
Hunt  against  an  insinuation  of  Southey,  i 
that  Hunt  had  no  religion,  thus  writes  ; 
of  him :  “  lie  is  one  of  the  most  ' 

cordial-minded  men  I  ever  knew' — a  ' 
matchless  lircsidc  companion.”  Sou-  j 
they  regretted,  and  justly,  that  Leigh 
Hunt  hail  “no  religion.”  lie  had,  in-  ■ 
det*d,  a  kind  of  scholastic  theology,  j 
that  he  considered  might  stand  in  the 
stead  of  it;  he  himself  calls  it  in  a  let-  j 
ter  to  me,  “  a  sort  of  natural  piety,”  | 
but  in  none  of  his  letters — nor  in  nis 
diary — is  there  the  slightest  allusion  j 
to  its  consolations,  no  evidence  of  trust  i 
in  a  superintending  providence,  and 
but  little  intimation  of  belief  or  hope 
in  the  herealler.  Who  will  not  lament 
this  as  they  read  his  writings;  know'- 
ing  how  closely  combined  is  love  of 
man  with  love  of  God ;  how  much 
stronger  is  virtue  for  the  general  good 
when  it  is  based  on  Christianity?  His 
religion  (which  he  styles  in  the  letter 
to  mo  I  have  quoteti  “  a  sort  of  luxuri¬ 
ous  natural  piety  ”)  w'as  cheerful,  hope¬ 
ful,  symp.athizing,  universal  in  its  be¬ 
nevolence,  and  entirely  comprehensive 
in  charity,  but  it  was  not  the  religion 
of  the  Christian,  it  was  not  even  that 
of  the  Unitarian.  He  recognized  Christ, 
indeed,  but  classes  Him  only  among 
those — not  even  foremost  of  them — 
who  were  lights  in  dark  ages ;  “  great 
lights,”  as  he  styles  them, “of  ration¬ 
al  piety  and  benignant  intercourse  ” — 
Confucius,  Socrates,  Epictetus,  Anto¬ 
ninus.  Jesus  was  their  “martyred 
brother,”  nothing  more.  Ilis  publish¬ 


ed  book  entitled.  The  lieligion  of  the 
llmrt,  (1853,  John  Chapman,  Strand,) 
is  but  little  known  ;  1  hope  it  will  nev¬ 
er  be  reprinted.  Had  St>uthey  read  it, 
he  would  not  have  been  content  with 
the  mild  rebuke  to  Leigh  Hunt  which 
excited  the  ire  of  one  of  the  gentlest 
and  most  loving  of  the  friends  of  both, 
Charles  Lamb,  who  in  his  memorable 
letter  to  the  J.4iureate — a  letter  indig¬ 
nant,  irrational,  and  unjust — bitterly 
condemned  the  one  for  a  very  mild 
castigation  of  the  other.*  His  theory 
of  religion  may,  perhaps,  be  indicated 
by  the  following  lines,  which  w'ere 
certainly  among  liis  own  favorites.  I 
copy  them  from  Mrs  Hall’s  Album,  in 
which  he  wrote  them  : 

“  Abou  R«n  Adhem  (inaj  his  tribe  incretse  !) 
Awoke  one  nif^ht  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
Aod  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  iiiii  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lilv  in  bloom. 

An  angol,  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold. 
And  to  the  preseifce  in  the  room  he  said : 
‘What  writest  tlioui’’  The  vision  raided  ita 
head, 

And  with  a  look,  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered :  ‘  The  names  of  thoee  who  love  the 
Lord.’ 

‘  Ami  id  mine  one  f  ’  said  Abou.  ‘Nay,  not  so,’ 
Replied  the  angel.  Abou  spoke  more  low. 

But  cheerly  still,  and  said :  ‘  I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow  men.’ 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great,  wakening  light. 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had 
blessed. 

And  lo  I  Ben  Adhem’s  name  led  all  the  rest.” 

Leigh  Hunt  lived  to  see  politicsil  as- 
lerities  softened  down,  the  distinctions 
letAvccn  Whig  and  Tory  gradually  di- 

•  I  by  no  means,  however,  mean  to  convey  an 
idea  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  “  irreligious  ”  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  aemte  of  the  term.  I  am  quite  sure  be  was 
not  so.  The  New  Testament  was  a  book  of  his 
continual  study,  but  it  was  read  in  a  spirit  that 
brought  none  of  the  light  it  has,  happily,  brought 
to  other  men.  If  he  was  a  “  free  Uiinker,"  he 
rendered  profound  respect  to  the  Divine  Author  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  therefore  never  sneered  at 
those  who  accept  it  as  a  means  of  salvation,  and 
never  wrote  with  any  view  to  sap  or  to  weaken  be¬ 
lief.  If  we  may  not  class  him  among  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  Christianity,  it  would  be  injustice  to  place 
him  among  its  opponents.  Some  one  who  wrote 
a  touching  and  very  eloquent  tribute  to  his  mem¬ 
ory  in  the  Ex<unin«r  soon  after  his  death,  says : 
“  lie  liad  a  child-like  sympathy  of  his  own  in  the 
Father  to  whom  he  is  gone,  of  which  those  who 
diverged  from  his  path  can  only  say  that,  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  direct  lino  to  the  eternal  sea,  he  took 
the  sure  and  pleasant  path  beside  the  river.” 
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minish,  and  party  bitterness  become  al¬ 
most  extinguished.  He  livetl,  indeed, 
“through  a  storm  of  obloquy,  to  be 
honored  and  loved  by  men  who  had 
been  his  most  vigorous  antagonists.”* 
No  doubt,  as  a  politician,  he  “flour¬ 
ished  ”  some  years  too  soon ;  he  was  a 
reformer  much  too  early.  Both  of  his 
successors,  as  editors  of  the  Examiner, 
Albany  Fonblanque  and  John  Forster, 
were  rewarded  in  the  way  that  Liberal 
governments — more  wise  in  their  gene¬ 
ration  than  Tory  governments — rewar<l 
their  partisans  of  the  press.  But  Leigh 
Hunt  “guided  the  pen’’  at  a  period 
when  little  was  to  be  gained  bv  it,  ex- 1 
cept  annoyance  and  persecution  —  at  I 
least,  in  advocating  “the  old  cause.” 
“  Hazlitt  used  to  say,  that  after  Leigh 
Hunt  and  himself  and  their  like  had 
done  the  rough  work  of  the  battle  for 
Liberal  opinions,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Whig  party  ‘  put  on  tlieir  kid  gloves  ’ 
to  finish  the  business  and  carry  off  the 
honors.” 

Leigh  Hunt  was  a  journalist  (I  again 
quote  from  the  Examiner)  when  cour¬ 
age  and  independence  were  the  highest 
and  perhaps  the  rarest  qualities  a  jour¬ 
nalist  could  show.”  He  wrote  when 
party  spirit  ran  high,  when  language 
was  seldom  measured  by  responsibili¬ 
ty,  when  vituperation  was  a  weapon 
in  common  use. 

In  the  year  1857  his  wife  had  died. 
His  sons,  such  as  were  left  to  him,  had 
gone  forth  to  fight  the  b.attle  of  life; 
his  mind  and  his  heart  were  “  shaken.” 
In  that  year  he  writes,  sadly  forebod¬ 
ing,  “  I  am  alone  in  the  world ;”  Iron-  j 
bled  fancies  haunted  him.  In  one  of  | 
his  letters  to  his  attached  and  faithful  j 
friend,  John  Forster,  he  murmurs — ! 
“  I  have  been  long  fancying  that  most  j 
people,  some  old  friends  included,  had  j 
begun  not  to  care  what  I  said  or  thought  j 
al>out  tlicm — whether  any  thing  or  no- 1 
thing and  in  another  letter  he  writes ;  j 
“  Strange  to  say,  it  was  joy  at  find-  j 
ing  the  bookseller  oflfer  me  more  money  j 


•  A  notable  instance  of  this  was  the  altered 
conduct  of  ProfesBOr  Wilson  toward  his  old  oppo¬ 
nent.  Ift  not  only  wrote  a  very  kindly  review  of . 
his  Legend  qf  Florence  in  ffachcood,  but  lament- 1 
cd  the  bitter  things  which  had  been  written  in  its 
early  numbers,  and  used  to  send  Leigh  Hunt  the 
magaaine  regularly  as  long  as  he  lived.  | 


than  I  had  expected  for  some  copy-rights 
that  was  the  immediate  cause  of  my 
illness.”  He  met  old  age  with  homage, 
and  death  with  fortitude.  Almost  the 
last  sentence  in  his  autobiography  is 
this :  “  1  now  seemed — and  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  consolation  to  me — to  belong 
as  much  to  the  next  world  as  to  this; 
.  .  .  .the  approach  of  my  night-time 
is  even  yet  adorned  with  a  break  in  the 
clouds,  and  a  parting  smile  in  the  sun¬ 
set.” 

Alas  !  He  refers  not  to  the  hope  of 
the  Christian,  but  to  a  far  dimmer,  less 
rational,  and  infinitely  less  consoling 
faith — “  may  we  all  meet  in  one  of 
Plato’s  vast  cycles  of  reexistenee.” 

Just  two  months  before  completing 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  “  he  quietly  sank 
to  rt'st.”  The  oil  was  exhausted,  the 
light  had  burned  gradually  down.* 

When  I  saw  him  last,  he  wa%  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  universal  comjueror.  His 
loose  and  straggling  white  hair  thinlv 
scattered  over  a  brow  of  manly  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  his  eyes  dimmed  somewhat,  l>ut 
retaining  that  peculiar  gentleness  yet 
brilliancy  which  in  his  vouth  were 
likened  to  those  of  a  gazelle;  his  ear¬ 
nest  heart  and  vigorous  mind  outspeak¬ 
ing  yet,  in  sentences  eloquent  and  im¬ 
pressive  ;  his  form  partially  bent,  but 
energetic  and  self-dependent,  although 
by  fits  and  starts — I..eigh  Hunt  gave 
me  the  idea  of  a  sturdy  ruin,  that 
“  wears  the  mossy  vest  of  time,”  but 
which,  in  assuming  the  graces  that  Ih*- 
long  of  right  to  age,  was  not  oblivious 
of  the  power,  and  worth,  and  triumph 
enjoyea  in  manhood  and  in  youth.f 

He  diet!  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
oldest,  closest,  and  most  vahied  of  his 
friends,  Mr.  C.  W.  Ileynell,  in  High 
Street,  Putney.  The  dwelling  had 
a  good  garden,  where  the  poet  loved 
to  ramble  to  admire  the  flowers,  of 
which  he  was  “  a  special  lover.”  Im- 
meiliatoly  in  front  is  the  ohl  gabh'd, 
quaint-looking  Fairfax  House,  in  which, 

•  His  last  work,  only  a  few  daya  before  his  dentli, 
was  an  article  in  the  Spectator,  in  defense  of  his 
beloved  friend,  iSbelley,  aftainst  the  aspersions  of 
Hogg  in  a  then  reoenUy  puldished  collection  of 
Shelley's  Letters. 

f  “  Those  who  knew  him  best  will  picture  him 
ta  themselves  clothed  in  a  dressing-gown,  and 
bending  his  head  over  a  book  or  over  the  desk.” 
— ThOKNTON  IlUMT. 
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it  ifl  said,  Iroton  lived,  and  whore  that 
general  and  Lambert  often  met. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  death¬ 
bed  of  the  aged  man  Avas  surrounded 
hr  loving  friends,  and  that  all  Avhieh 
eare  and  skill  could  do  to  preserve  his  ' 
life  was  done. 

There  Avas  no  trouble,  nothing  of 
gloom,  about  him  at  the  last ;  the  full 
volume  of  his  life  Avas  closed  ;  his  work 
on  earth  was  done.  Will  it  seem  “  far 
feteluHi  ”  if  Ave  describe  him,  aAvay 
from  earth,  continuing  to  labor,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  that  liedeemor  I 
am  sure  he  has  noAv  learned  to  love, 
realizing  the  picture  for  which  in  the 
book  1  liavc  referred  to  he  drew  on  his 
fancy — and  finding  it  fact?  ' 

This  it  is:  “Surely  there  are  myriads  : 
of  beings  everyAvhere  inhabiting  their  j 
respective  spheres,  both  visible  and  in-  j 
visible,  all,  perhaps,  inspired  Avith  the  i 
same  task  ol  trying  hoAV  far  they  can 
extend  happiness.  Some  may  have  re¬ 
alized  their  he.aA'eu,  and  are  resting. 
Some  mar  be  helping  ourselves,  just 
as  AA'e  help  the  Ih*c  or  the  AA'ounded 
bird ;  spirits,  perhaps,  of  dear  friends 
AA'ho  still  pity  our  tc.ars,  Avho  rejoice  in 
our  smiles,  and  AA-hisper  in  our  hearts  j 
a  lielief  that  they  are  present.” 

**  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.” 

Leigh  Hunt  was  almost  the  only  one 
then  rem.aining  of  that  glorious  galaxy  i 
of  genius  Avhich,  early  in  the  present  ' 
century,  shone  upon  the  intellectual ! 
Avorld  ;  he  survived  them  all,  and  with  ; 
a  memory  of  e.ach.  Some  of  them  AU'ere  I 
his  friends,  and  most  of  them  his  ac- 1 
quaintances.  lie  h.ad  sdeu  star  after  ! 
star  decline,  but  might  exclaim,  and  | 
did  exclaim,  with  one  of  his  eloquent 
cotemporarics, — 

“  Nor  sink  lliose  stars  in  empty  night : 

They  hide  thomselvos  in  heaven’s  own  light.”  j 

I 

lie  AA'as  buried  at  Kensal  Green,  but,  i 
unhappily,  there  is,  as*yet,  no  monu- 1 
ment  to  record  his  name  and  preserve 
his  memory ;  that  is  a  reproach  to  all  : 
Avho  knew  him,  and  to  all  Avho  have  i 
rea«l,  admired,  and  loA'ed  his  many  I 
works — a  generation  that  reaps  the  liar-  ' 
vest  of  his  labors.  Ilis  Avorks  Avill,  in¬ 
deed,  do  both — they  will  be  his  monu- 1 


ment  —  more  enduring  than  any  of 
“piled-up  stones” — and  they 'wWX  pre¬ 
serve  his  name  forever  among  the  fore¬ 
most  men  of  his  age  and  country.  But 
it  is  not  right  that  the  crowded  “  grave¬ 
yard  ”  Avhich  contains  sculptured  tab¬ 
lets  of  so  many  illustrious  authors, 
artists,  and  men  of  science,  should  be 
AV'ithout  one  to  this  great  Avriter,  and  I 
appeal  to  the  thousands  by  Avhom  he 
is  estimated  to  remove  from  England 
the  reproach.  It  will  gratify  me  much 
if  I  can  obtain  contributions  for  that 
purpose,  in  addition  to  my  own.  A 
large  sum  is  by  no  means  requisite. 
Such  a  monument  as  Leigh  Hunt  would 
desire  should  be  unassuming  and  un¬ 
pretending  as  Avas  his  career  in  letters ; 
and  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to  receive  re¬ 
sponses  to  this  invitation,  I  will  set 
about  the  w'ork. 


Sktarday  Review. 

lBbeck. 

There  are  moments  in  the  course 
of  intelligent  travel  that  make  an  im- 
jiression  which  lasts  forever,  which 
later  impressions  may  easily  riA'al,  but 
AA’hieh  they  can  ncA'cr  AA’holly  wipe 
out.  In  going  through  a  course  of  n>- 
markable  towns,  interesting  alike  for 
their  existing  remains  and  from  the 
associations  of  past  times,  each  has  a 
fair  chance  of  seeming  for  the  moment 
the  most  attractive  among  its  fellows. 
But  there  are  spots  in  every  journey — 
in  every  journey  at  least  planned  with 
historical  and  political  objects — AA'hich 
stand  out  by  themselves,  AA'hich  may 
be  placed  side  by  side  with  others  of 
equal  interest  on  other  grounds,  but 
AA'hich  we  at  once  feel  admit  of  no 
competitor  of  their  own  kind.  Such, 
in  a  Xortli-German  tour,  a  journey 
among  Hanseatic  cities,  is  the  moment 
AA'hen  AA'e  first  c.atch  sight  of  the  an¬ 
cient  head  of  the  great  merchant 
League,  the  ancient  mistress  and  civil¬ 
izer  of  Northern  Europe.  Simply  as 
a  jiicturesque  combination,  the  seven 
spires  of  Ltlbeck  form  a  piece  of  arch¬ 
itectural  grouping  AA'hich  can  hardly 
be  surpassed,  though  there  Avas  a  time 
when  they  might  have  been  fairly 
matched  in  their  own  line  by  the  six 
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spires  of  Coventry.  And,  .-is  a  pictur¬ 
esque  combination,  a  question  at  once 
arises  between  groupings  like  Ltiljec 
and  Coventry,  where  nearly  all  the 
main  objects  arc  of  the  same  kind, 
and  groupings  like  Caen  and  Oxford, 
which  present  a  collection  of  forms 
of  greater  variety.  But,  historically, 
what  is  Caen  or  Coventry  compared 
to  Ltlbeck  ?  Earl  Leofrio  and  William 
the  Conqueror  have  their  attractions, 
but  what  is  any  one  city  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  England  or  of  the  Duchy  of 
Normandy  beside  the  mighty  com¬ 
monwealth  whose  fleets  once  struck 
terror  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
North?  Hundreds  are  familiar  with 
the  fame  of  Venice  in  w'hose  ears  the 
name  of  Lubeck  is  hardly  an  intelli¬ 
gible  sound.  But  the  greatness  of 
Venice  within  her  own  Mediterranean 
was  not  more  indisputable  than  the 
greatness  of  Lubeck  within  that  North¬ 
ern  Mediterranean  whose  shores  she  so 
largely  helped  to  people  with  men  of 
our  own  race  and  almost  of  our  own 
speech.  Here,  fallen  indeed  from  her 
ancient  greatness,  but  still  free,  still 
prosperous,  is  the  city  which  once  was 
the  mightiest  commonwealth  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  Europe.  Here  is  the  city  which 
once  sat  as  the  chosen  chief  of  eighty 
free  and  sisterly  republics,  the  city 
which  checked  the  advance  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  which  gave  kings  to  Swe¬ 
den,  the  city  the  long  arras  of  whose 
commerce  stretched  from  Novgorod  to 
London,  and  whose  history  is  insepa- 
ably  entwined  with  that  of  our  own 
commerce  and  our  own  capital.  Here 
arc  still  her  splendid  churches,  the 
special  church  of  the  citizens  signiti- 
cantly  overtopping  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Prince  Bishop ;  here  is  her  Rath- 
/utut,  where  indeed  no  longer  assemble 
the  deputies  of  all  the  commonwealths 
of  Northern  Europe,  but  where  BUr- 
germeisters  and  Senators  and  BUrger- 
schaft  still  maintain  the  independence 
of  a  republic  which,  since  her  own 
Caesar  has  vanished  and  since  her  for¬ 
eign  tyrant  has  passed  away,  no  longer 
owns  a  superior  upon  earth.  Many  and 
stirring  indeed  are  the  thoughts  which 
press  upon  the  mind  as  we  first  set 
foot  in  the  Teutonic  Carthage — the 
Teutonic  Carthage,  we  say;  for  the 
Teutonic  liomc  we  must  look  else- 
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whore,  in  the  city  of  nobles  which 
crowns  the  proud  peninsula  girded  by 
the  Aar. 

.There  are  indeed  almost  as  many 
striking  points  of  analogy  between 
Lubeck  and  Bern  as  there  are  striking 
points  of  difierence.  Both  arc  esseu- 
tially  cities  of  the  middle  ages.  Un¬ 
like  the  cities  of  Southern  Europe,  of 
Gaul,  and  of  a  large  part  of  Germany 
itself,  neither  of  them  has  the  least 
root  in  classical  antiquity.  Each  ac¬ 
knowledges  an  historical  founder  in 
the  same  comparatively  recent  age, 
Ltibec  dates  from  the  former,  Bern 
from  the  latter,  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  What  Berchthold  of  Ziihrin- 
gen  is  to  the  southern  city,  Henry  the 
Lion  of  Saxony  is  to  the  northern.  In 
neither  case  can  any  claim  to  an  ear- 
,  licr  date  be  decently  put  forw’ard ; 
Bern  probably  already  existed  as  a 
village,  but  that  is  alL  A  commemora¬ 
tive  legend  is  attached  to  the  birth  of 
either  city,  but  neither  had  ever  the 
slightest  pretense  for  enveloping  itself 
in  the  charm  of  mythical  antiquity. 
The  city  of  merchants  and  the  city  of 
nohles  have  alike  had  their  day  ;  each 
in  a  manner  has  fallen,  and  each  has 
in  a  manner  risen  again ;  neither 
holds  the  sjime  place  in  the  general 
balance  of  things  which  once  it  held; 
but  each  is  still  free  and  prosperous, 
and  doubtless  neither  would  willingly 
exchange  that  ancestral  freedom  for 
any  material  advantages  which  might 
be  gained  by  incorporation  with  any 
self-styled  kingdom  or  self-styled  em¬ 
pire  of  yesterday. 

Lubeck  is  indeed  the  sort  of  city 
which  most  thoroughly  delights  the 
historical  inquirer.  The  past  and  the 
present  combine  in  exactly  their  pro¬ 
per  proportions.  A  city  of  ruins  is  a 
mere  matter  of  antiquarian  curiosity; 
in  a  city  where  all  is  new,  the  busy 
present  is  too  ajit  to  exclude  the  ven¬ 
erable  past.  As  we  walk  the  streets 
of  LUbwk,  both  extremes  seem  alike 
excluded.  Tli^re  was  a  time,  under 
and  immediately  after  the  tyranny  of 
Bonaparte,  w’hen  Lubeck  had  positive¬ 
ly  sunk,  and  when  all  prosjierity  had 
passed  away  from  her.  Since  her  de- 
j  liverance,  she  has  found  her  place  in 
I  the  new  state  of  things — not  indeed 
I  her  old  place  as  queen  of  Northern 
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Europe,  but  a  place  as  a  chief  centre 
of  the  trade  of  her  own  seas,  a  charac¬ 
ter  in  w'hich  she  has  steadily  advanced, 
and  in  which  she  has  little  to  fear, 
unless  the  new  masters  of  Kiel  con¬ 
trive  to  nurse  up  their  new  haven  into 
an  artificial  prosperity. 

Lilbeck  stands  w'cll,  on  a  slightly 
elevated  peninsula,  sloping  down  on 
both  sides  to  its  two  rivers,  and  faced, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Trave,  by  the 
rising  ground  formerly  occupied  by 
the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  now 
laid  out  in  the  usual  ornamental  man¬ 
ner.  The  position  Avould  be  striking 
anjrwhere;  it  is  especially  so  in  the 
dull  country  with  which  Ltlbeck,  like 
most  other  North-German  towns,  is 
surrounded.  The  city  consists  of  two 
main  lines  of  streets  on  the  ridge  of 
the  hill,  from  which  cross  streets  slope 
down  on  both  sides.  It  is  therefore 
.a  city  in  which,  unlike  Cambridge, 
Ilrunswdck,  or  Limoges,  it  is  unusually 
easy  to  find  one’s  way.  In  ancient 
buildings  Ltlbeck  is  wonderfully  rich. 
Two  great  and  three  smaller  churches, 
remains,  more  or  less  extensive,  of 
three  monasteries,  the  noble  Kathhaus, 
a  hospital,  and  many  picturesque  pri¬ 
vate  houses,  form  a  very  rich  accumu¬ 
lation  of  architectural  wealth.  All 
the  buildings  are  in  the  local  brick 
stylo,  and  are  none  the  worse  for  it. 
But,  owing  to  a  fire  which  pretty  well 
destroyed  the  city  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  there  are  very  small  remains 
of  any  gre.at  antiquity. 

Among  the  particular  buildings,  we 
have  already  implied  that  the  civic 
church,  the  Marieiikirche^  distinctly 
out-tops  the  Dom  or  Cathedral  in  the 
general  view  of  the  city.  Tlie  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  fact,  higher  alike  iu  antiquity 
and  in  ecclesiastical  rank,  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  length,  while  it  yields  in 
height.  As  an  architectural  whole, 
the  Marienkirche  has  certainly  the  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  it  forms  one  harmonious  de¬ 
sign  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is 
not  a  whit  the  w'orsc  for  its  material. 
Without,  the  two  western  spires  and 
the  grouping  of  the  eastern  chapels 
claim  for  it,  mere  parish  church  as  it 
is,  a  place  among  the  noblest  of  min¬ 
sters  ;  and  the  interior,  with  the  gigan¬ 
tic  height  of  its  colums,  the  minuter 
glories  of  its  roodloft,  and  the  exqui¬ 


site  beauty  of  the  chapel  attached  to 
'  its  southern  tower,  will  more  tlian  re¬ 
alize  any  expectation  which  may  have 
been  formed  without.  But  if  the 
Marienkirche  is  the  more  satisfactory 
to  the  artist,  the  Cathedral  is  distinct¬ 
ly  the  more  attractive  to  the  anti¬ 
quary.  Like  so  many  other  Lutheran 
churches,  its  wealth  in  the  way  of 
I  ecclesiastical  oniament  is  something 
amazing.  An  enormous  crucifix,  with 
;  its  attendant  figures,  of  splendid  work¬ 
manship  and  altogether  untouched, 
still  spans  the  centre  of  the  church  in 
its  old  position,  and  seems  to  give  no 
oflTense  to  the  Protestantism  of  a  city 
which  rather  piques  itself  on  its  piety 
as  compared  with  its  neighbors.  A 
splendid  triptych  by  Memmliug  in  one 
of  the  northern  chapels  is  perhaps 
the  generally  attractive  object  in  the 
church,  but  the  whole  building  is  full 
of  remains  of  one  sort  and  another, 
ritual  and  monumental.  Conspicuous 
among  the  latter  is  the  bronze  figure 
of  Bishop  Heinrich  von  Buchholz,  a 
benefactor  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
who  lies  in  the  choir  which  he  en¬ 
larged  to  its  present  extent.  As  Ids 
eyes  were  made  of  gems,  and  as  a 
third  gem  adonied  las  pastoral  staff 
these  more  precious  parts  were  pickea 
out  by  the  French  conquerors  of  Ltt- 
beok.  Even  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  arc  cruel,  but  we  may  be 
thankful  that  the  bishop  w.as  not 
melted  down  whole  into  a  cannon. 

Of  the  three  conventual  establish¬ 
ments  very  extensive  remains  exist, 
as  the  domestic  buildings  seem  to 
have  been  applied  to  other  purposes, 
almost  without  injury.  The  church 
of  St.  Anne,  in  ruins,  is  very  singular, 

I  and  that  of  St.  Catharine  is  both  sin- 
!  gular  and  beautiful.  Its  choir,  raised 
I  aloft  to  a  height  whicli^even  compara- 
I  tively,  utterly  distances  that  of  Wim- 
I  borne,  is  made  into  a  receptacle  for 
local  antiquities,  mainly  ecclesiasticah 
■  It  is  filled  with  pictures  and  images 
I  of  the  most  gorgeous  kind,  showing, 
j  with  what  still  remain  in  the  churches, 
I  what  the  wealth  of  Lttbeck  once  was. 
j  The  Holy  Ghost  Hospital  has  a  strik¬ 
ing  front,  with  a  range  of  small  spires, 
'  which  seem  almost  designed  tor  a 
larger  building  ;  probably  they  were 
suggested  by  those  of  the  Rathhaus, 
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The  latter. groups  well  with  the  J/a- 
rienkirche,  and,  though  it  is  open  to 
the  charge  of  exhibiting  several  gross 
architectural  shams,  yet  on  the  whole 
it  shows  what  an  enect  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  brick  in  secular  architecture, 
as  its  neighbor  does  in  ecclesiastical. 
The  outside  is  highly  picturesque ; 
within,  the  great  hall  of  the  Ilansa 
has  been  cut  up  into  various  small 
rooms.  As  might  be  expected,  it  is 
by  far  the  largest  Rathhaus  of  its  own 
group  of  cities ;  and  it  is  not  one  com¬ 
pact  mass,  like  that  of  Bremen,  but 
a  building  eovering  a  great  deal  of 
ground  and  spreading  out  in  more 
directions  than  one.  As  an  historical 
monument,  as  the  very  heart  and  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  it  stands 
by  itself  in  North-Germany. 

The  remaining  buildings  are  the 
gates.  The  Holstein  gate,  near  the 
railway,  with  its  two  massive  round 
towers  and  spires,  is  perhaps  the  more 
generally  stnking ;  but  we  are  by  no 
means  clear  that  we  do  not  prefer  at 
least  the  present  effect  of  the  liurg- 
Thor  at  tlic  north  end  of  the  town. 
The  Holstein  Gate  has  lost  greatly  by 
the  destruction  of  the  adjoining  build¬ 
ings,  including^another  gate  still  larg¬ 
er  than  itself,  "it  was  itself  threatened, 
but  the  good  taste  and  liberality  of 
some  of  the  citizens  procured  its  pre¬ 
servation  and  it  is  now  being  careful¬ 
ly  restored.  The  Burg- Thor  has  the 
great  advantage  of  not  standing  iso¬ 
lated,  as  the  Holstein  Gate  now  does, 
but  of  still  forming  part  of  a  group. 
Its  shape  is  quite  different ;  not  a  gate 
between  round  towers,  but  a  square 
tower  over  a  gate,  reminding  one 
somewhat  of  the  Nonnan  gate  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds. 

Among  the  attractions  of  LQbcck  it 
would  be  most  unfair  not  to  reckon 
the  Ltibeckers.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a 
noble  city  so  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  its  inhabitants  as  Ltlbeck  certainly 
is.  They  are  proud  of  it,  and  are 
ready  with  the  heartiest  welcome  to 
any  one  who  shows  an  interest  in 
either  its  past  or  its  present  state. 
Indeed  the  traveler  who  goes  with  an 
intelligent  object  need  never  fail  to  be 
well  received  in  North-Germany.  He 
is  in  some  respects  better  off  than  in 
Switzerland.  North-Germany  has  not 
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suffered  from  the  plague  of  tourists. 
There  is  not  therefore  the  same  prt*- 
sumption  in  the  North-German  mind, 
which  there  most  naturally  and  par¬ 
donably  is  in  the  Swiss,  that  an  Eng¬ 
lish  traveler  is  a  fool.  In  North-Ger- 
niany,  therefore,  there  is  not  the  same 
need  for  an  elaborate  proof  that  you 
are  something  else.  It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  any  good,  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  interesting 
cities  in  Europe  are  set  downi  in  one 
of  the  ugliest  countries  In  Europe 
brings  this  incidental  good  both  to 
the  inhabitants  and  to  their  visitors. 
We  recommend  a  visit  to  Ltibeek  to 
all  intelligent  travelers,  but  we  trust 
that  mere  tourists  will  keep  away. 


A  NEW  NOVELIST.* 

ANDRE  LEO. 

A  NEW  writer  of  romances  has  ap- 
eared  among  us.  In  a  few  months  ho 
as  gained  great  publicity,  and  con¬ 
quered  a  distinguished  place  in  our  lite¬ 
rature.  The  vail  of  pseudonymn  has 
been  lifted,  and  the  interest  excited  by 
these  vigorous  and  tnithful  romances 
is  heightened  by  the  knoAvledgc  that 
they  arc  the  work  of  a  woman,  ivho, 
left  a  widow  with  two  sons,  has  per¬ 
haps  owed  to  imperious  necessity  the 
discovery  of  her  fine  talent.  However^ 
we  can  hardly  believe  this.  Andre 
Leo  must  be  one  of  those  who  write 
because  impelled  by  an  inward  force, 
because  they  can  not  do  otherwise.  In 
whatever  position,  in  whatever  circum¬ 
stances  she  might  have  lived,  Andr6 
Leo  must  have  written.  But  we  may 
perhaps  be  indebted  to  circumstances 
for  the  firmness  and  purity  of  her 
thoughts,  for  the  first  vigorous  out¬ 
burst,  unhesitating  and  unmistaking,  of 
a  soul  which  is  wholly  dedicated  to 
the  good  and  the  true. 

The  works  of  our  author  are  four  in 
number:  The  first,  with  the  unattract¬ 
ive  title,  A  Scandalous  Marriage,  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable;  the  sec¬ 
ond  may  be  passed  without  notice  ;  its 
chief  merits  being  some  charming  de- 
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Bcriptions  of  the  environs  of  Lausanne, 
where  the  scene  is  in  part  laid.  In  the 
third,  The  Two  Daugnters  of  M.  Pli- 
chon^  we  find  all  the  qualities  of  the 
first,  and  if  the  epistolary  form,  which 
the  author  adopts,  has  its  difticulties, 
which  are  otlen  signal,  it  can  at  least 
lend  itself  more  than  any  other  to  the 
imagination  and  allow  the  author  to 
express  herself  most  fully  without  de¬ 
tracting  from  the  naturalness  of  the 
narrative.  The  fourth,  just  publish¬ 
ed,  Jacques  Galeron,  is  a  short  and 
striking  picture  of  the  situation  of 
teachers  in  the  country.  The  hero,  a 
young  man  of  a  noble  heart  and  inde¬ 
pendent  mind,  has  given  himself  en¬ 
thusiastically  to  his  vocation,  lielieving 
it  to  be  the  best  means  of  usefulness  to 
his  fellows.  What  does  he  not  sufter, 
when  he  discovers  by  degrees,  that  no 
bondage  is  heavier  than  his  own ;  that 
every  thing  oppresses,  every  thing 
fetters  him,  and  that  ho  must  either 
lose  his  place,  and  with  it  all  means  of 
action,  or  liecorne  the  instrument  of  the 
gross  prejudices  of  ignorance  and  a 
sottish  religion.  The  recital  of  this 
St  niggle  iK'tween  a  lienevolent  man  of 
jirogress  and  the  antiijuated  wheel- 
work  of  our  society,  which  must  of 
necessity  crush  him,  produces  an  effect 
perhaps  the  more  striking  because  the 
theatre  is  small,  the  incidents  in  them¬ 
selves  insignificant,  and  related  in  the 
most  serious  manner.  It  all  seems  true. 
.1  acques  is  a  sujierior  but  simple-hearted 
young  man,  with  no  other  ambition 
than  that  of  reforming  education  in  his 
own  school.  The  curate,  his  chief 
enemy,  is  a  vulgar,  conceited  man,  of 
obtuse  mind  and  mean  character, 
though  certainly  not  exceptionally 
wicked. 

We  might  sjy  that  this  little  drama 
would  be  really  enacted  in  many  of  the 
communes  of  France,  if  every  com¬ 
mune  possessed  a  teacher  who  per¬ 
formed  his  duties  in  earnest. 

What  a  life,  indeed,  is  that  of  a 
teacher  such  as  is  here  depicted,  and 
such  as  may  often  be  met !  It  is  little 
more  than  a  struggle  with  misery  and 
privations ;  a  man  of  heart  will  l>ear  it 
from  personal  courage,  and  love  for 
his  work.  It  would  bo  a  small  thing 
to  be  obliged  to  conquer  the  ignorance 
and  prejudices  of  parents;  they  would 


be  subdued  by  the  children  themselves, 
attached  to  their  master,  improved  by 
his  teachings,  and  happy  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  faculties.  But  the 
teacher  has  too  often  against  him  the 
curate  with  his  abusive  authority,  the 
important  people  of  the  village,  all 
the  idle  loungers,  all  the  slanderous 
tongues,  too  happy  to  find  an  object. 
He  has  .against  him  the  class-books 
themselves,  inspired  most  frequently 
by  the  spirit  ot  the  middle  ages,  and 
contrived  so  as  to  plant  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  the  foundations  of  a 
servile  apd  sombre  religion,  from  w'hich 
they  escape  later  in  life  by  a  gross 
materialism.  Then  comes  the  inspec¬ 
tor  of  the  University,  who  hears  noth¬ 
ing,  and  is  urged  to  administer  an 
official  admonition.  Then,  the  last 
bitterness,  the  last  humiliation,  comes 
the  moment  of  elections,  and  the  poor 
teacher,  who  has  his  own  convictions, 
who  has  a  political  belief,  who  feels 
within  himself  the  heart  of  a  citizen, 
must  go,  as  Jaques  Gal6ron  expressed 
it,  to  perform  his  duty  of  a  slave, 
namelv,  to  distribute  the  ballots  of  the 
candidate  of  the  government.  Has  a 
teacher  any  right  to  have  a  consci¬ 
ence?  He  is  the  weakest  of  function¬ 
aries,  that  is  all.  And  at  night  he  sheds 
burning  tears  when  he  comes  home, 
harassed,  degraded  in  his  own  eyes  and 
in  the  eves  of  those  who  ought  to  trust 
their  children  to  him  that  he  may  make 
men  of  them.  No,  the  struggle  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  responsibility 
against  the  old  spirit  of  authority  and 
oppression,  which,  partially  banished 
from  the  s|)here  of  thought,  still  sub¬ 
sists  almost  entire,  in  that  of  fiicts,  this 
struggle  can  be  nowhere  more  violent 
than  in  the  humble  life  of  a  country 
teacher. 

This  simple  history  is  told  entirely 
in  a  letter  written  to  the  wife  of  a  rector 
of  the  University,  by  the  adopted 
mother  of  Susanne,  the  young  wife  of 
•Lacques,  who  wisely  rouses  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  a  school-mate,  in  the  hope  that 
her  old  friend  will  plead  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed.  The  reply  of  the  rec¬ 
tor’s  wife  is  thoroughly  M’orthy  of  one 
who,  occupying  an  eminent  position, 
is  not  disposed  to  compromise  herself 
in  .any  way.  “To  att.ack  any  thing 
stronger  than  one’s  self,'’  she  says,  “to 
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fight  alone  against  all,  is  to  be  -nnlling  ' 
to  snccnmb,  and  even  ingloriously,  i 
sinoe  the  world  esteems  nothing  but  | 
Bueoess.”  She  closes  by  promising  her  ! 
assistance  in  obtaining  a  change  rather 
than  a  loss  of  place,  on  condition  that 
Jacques  and  his  wife  will  engage  to  i 
restrict  themselves  to  the  care  of  their  ' 
own  family,  “as  all  reasonable  people 
do  in  these  days.” 

Such  is  the  last  word  of  this  little 
drama,  or  rather  of  this  veritable  his- 1 
tory.  One  shuts  the  Imok,  with  a  lin¬ 
gering  oppression  and  discouragement,  j 
Where  is  the  remedy  for  so  gre^it  evils  ?  i 
Whence  shall  the  deliverance  come?  : 
If  even  the  education  of  the  people  j 
solely  tends  to  subject  them  the  more  1 
to  the  yoke  of  the  past,  what  are  we  to  j 
expect  or  hope  for? 

We  will  not  touch  at  present  upon 
the  serious  criticism  which  this  little  I 
volume  demands,  and  to  which  we  shall  ; 
return  later  in  speaking  of  the  works  j 
as  a  whole,  Ind<‘ed,  it  is  painful  to 
recognize  defects  and  faults  of  an  au¬ 
thor  with  whom  one  so  deeply  symjja-  i 
thizes.  One  would  wish  to  pass  over  I 
them  in  silence,  and  illusively  believe  : 
one’s  self  agreeing  with  him  to  the  end,  I 
and  to  the  full  import  of  his  thought. 
We  have  the  same  indignations,  the  ; 
same  antipathies,  the  same  compassions.  ' 
Let  us  first  seek  for  what  unites  us,  and  : 
not  for  w'hat  separates  us.  Does  not 
the  author  of  these  books  which  we  love, 
which  upon  more  than  one  point  reveal  1 
to  us  our  own  uncertain  thoughts ;  does 
she  not  agree  with  us  perliaps  more 
fully  than  she  thinks  ?  But  in  order  to  ! 
convince  her  of  this  we  must  first  place 
ourselves  at  her  point  of  view,  and  ; 
become  possessed  of  her  inspiration. 

If  Jacques  Galeron  has  a  moment 
diverted  our  attention  from  the  previ- ' 
ous  works  of  its  author,  it  is  In'cause  ' 
from  its  character  it  occupies  a  place  I 
by^  itself  It  is  not  a  romance,  it  is  a  ; 
history  of  our  times ;  it  is  a  pamphlet,  ' 
it  is  a  plea,  but  the  talent  of  the  ro¬ 
mancer  has  marked  with  its  imprint  , 
more  than  one  charming  or  comic  scone,  ' 
and  we  finti  in  it  the  same  accurate  ob¬ 
servation,  the  same  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  provincial  and  rustic  manners 
and  ideas,  with  this  ditference,  that  the 
author  has  not  time  in  so  rapid  a  re¬ 
cital  to  give  to  all  her  jiersonagcs  the 


same  stamp  of  reality  which,  for  ex- 
amj)le,  in  A  Scaixhdous  Marriage, 
nmlves  the  Lost  incident  live  before  our 
eyes  in  the  midst  of  a  large  number  of 
actors. 

This  is  one  of  the  criticisms  to  bt' 
made  on  the  last  mentione<l  book.  Our 
attention  is  required  by  too  great  a 
number  of  personages,  and  yet  we  can 
not  say  that  it  is  divided  by  them.  The 
two  principal  characters,  Michel  and 
Lucia,  concentrate  it  always  upon 
themselves  from  the  first  moment  of 
her  appearance.  One  scarcely  knows, 
too,  now  this  fault  could  have  been 
avoided,  since  its  subject  is  a  scandal, 
and  in  order  to  liave  a  scandal  there 
must  be  a  public.  The  story  contains 
two  marriages.  Aurelia  Bourdon,  the 
daughter  of  the  riclu'St  land-owner  in 
the  region,  educatinl  to  respect  all 
social  conventionalities,  and  in  utter 
ignorance  of  real  life  and  its  duties, 
marries  an  unprincipled,  heartless  man, 
whose  vile  conduct,  well  known  to  the 
family  of  the  young  girl,  should  a 
thousand  times  have  prevented  a  mar- 
riajfe  based  upon  anv  thing  but  calcti- 
lationand  interest.  I'he  scene  betwwn 
M.  and  Madame  Bourdon,  relating  to 
the  subject,  is  remarkable  from  its  tine 
and  cruel  truthfulness  of  observation. 

The  mother,  a  model  of  maternal 
temleruess  and  clever  for«*8ight,  brings 
up  ill  favor  of  the  marriage  all  imagina¬ 
ble  reasons  except  the  true  one — her 
petty  and  odious  ambition.  She  even 
dares  to  speak  of  the  hapiiiimss  of  her 
(laughter.  The  father,  who  has  a 
warmer  heart,  if  not  a  sounder  con¬ 
science  than  his  wife,  shows  at  first  :i 
downright  indignation,  and  afterward 
repugnances  and  scruples,  which  soon 
viehl  to  the  superior  power  of  .Madame 
bourdon,  strengthened,  by  his  own 
wrongs  toward  her. 

Luci.a,  the  heroine  of  the  book,  the 
poor  cousin  of  the  rich  Aurelia,  brought 
up  also  as  a  lady,  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  hardest  iirivations  and  the  most 
pitiful  contrivances  to  conceal  the  mis¬ 
ery  resulting  from  the  vulgar  J*reju- 
dices  and  negligence  of  her  parents — 
Lucia  thus  sees  her  older  sister  Clarissa 
die  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  merely  for 
the  lack  of  a  little  happiness.  Soured 
and  irritated  by  the  emptiness  of  her 
heart  and  the  uselessness  of  her  life, 
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Clarissa,  who  takes  but  little  part  in 
the  action,  is  still  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  characters  in  the  book.  A 
victim  to  the  position  of  her  panuits 
and  the  false  notions  which  she  has 
imbibed,  she  suffers  from  petty  mise¬ 
ries  ;  sho  torments  those  around  her  by 
her  imperious  demands,  and  passes 
from  an  undignified  debasement  to  a 
foolish  excitement  of  joy  at  every  dis¬ 
traction,  at  every  occurrence  which  ad¬ 
mits  her  to  the  rich  and  brilliant  world 
of  her  dreams  from  which  she  has  been 
an  exile.  With  this  passing  before  her 
eyes,  Lucia,  who  at  twenty  was  but  a 
hai>py  and  careless  child,  suddenly  j 
awakes  to  anxious  thought  of  the 
future.  At  the  moment  when  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  her  cousin  Aurelia’s 
marriage  has,  as  it  were,  cast  a  sudden 
light  upon  her  own  destiny,  and  when 
struggling  with  the  feeling  of  desola¬ 
tion  which  has  seized  her,  she  strives 
to  recall  the  memories  of  her  child¬ 
hood,  and  thus  to  regain  the  careless¬ 
ness  and  poetry  of  the  past,  she  meets 
one  of  her  old  play-mates,  Michel,  who 
for  several  years  has  been  absent  from 
the  country.  Their  conversation  is 
charming,  and  from  the  first  reveals 
the  contrast  and  at  the  same  time  the 
similarity  of  the  two  characters.  But 
at  its  conclusion,  “  It  is  all  very  well,” 
Bai«l  Lucia  to  herself,  softened  as  she  j 
was  by  these  recollections,  and  the 
sympathy  of  t^ie  youn"  peasant;  “but 
now  we  can  no  longer  ne  friends.  He, 
fortunately,  has  other  pleasures,  and  as 
for  myself,  I  have  grow'n  up  only  to 
expect  sorrow  and  loneliness.” 

As  soon  as  Michel  and  Liicia  had 
once  met,  opportunities  for  seeing  each 
other  were  not  w'anting.  The  house 
of  the  young  man’s  mother  joined  the 
garden  of  SI.  Bertin.  This  Avaste  gar¬ 
den,  Avhich  its  owner  would  have  felt 
himself  degraded  to  cultivate  with  his 
own  hands,  and  yet  could  not  find  la¬ 
borers  to  c\iltivato  it,  Michel  under¬ 
takes  to  dig  and  ]tlant  in  his  leisure 
hours.  That  is  a  pretty  scene  in  which  | 
Lucia,  blushing  and  embarrassed  as  if  * 
she  Avere  doing  something  wron^,  and 
still  too  much  under  the  dominion  of 
her  prejudices  of  caste,  to  Ik?  willing 
to  accept  an  unjuiid  service  from  a 
peasant,  asked  him  hoAv  much  she 
owes  him  for  his  labor.  In  all  this  re¬ 


cital  the  gradations  are  admirably  ob¬ 
served.  Lucia  is  at  first  by  no  means 
.  alxivc  the  habits  of  thought  which 
surround  her ;  she  has  to  gain  a  A'ictory 
,  over  herself  before  beginning  another 
!  contest  with  the  little  world  in  which 
she  lives.  When,  for  the  first  time  she 
has  met  in  the  eyes  of  Michel  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  no  other  face  has  worn 
'  for  her,  she  starts  with  a  strange  thrill, 
she  says  to  herself  that  Avhat  she 
j  imagined  Avas  impossible,  and  thus  re- 
'  assures  herself.  This  assurance  renders 
her  relations  to  Michel  more  unembar¬ 
rassed  than  they  would  have  been  with 
a  young  man  of  her  own  position. 
Lucia  is  not  an  irreproachable  heroine ; 
she  commits  many  imprudenocs;  she 
tries  to  he  a  little  coquettish,  and  then 
graduallv  and  without  much  reflection, 
resigns  herself  to  the  sweetness  of 
being  loved  by  a  man  whom  she 
esteems  and  admires  more  and  more 
every  day,  suffering  now  and  then, 
however,  from  returns  of  her  old  pride. 
Events  combine  to  bring  them  together, 
uniting  and  isolating  them.  The 
character  of  Miohel  grows  upon  us; 
the  reader  submits  like  Lucia  to  its 
charm,  and  gives  all  along  his  cordial 
approbation  to  this  honest  and  gene¬ 
rous  love. 

If  AA'c  Avere  to  quote  all  the  charming 
and  powerful  scenes,  we  should  quote 
almost  the  whole  book.  What  a  fresh 
and  strong  feeling  of  nature  in  certain 
pages,  as  at  times  the  story  becomes 
idyllic,  not  insipid  and  superanimated, 
but  in  harmony  with  modern  senti¬ 
ment,  groAving  simple  and  passionate 
from  the  joyous  expanding  of  the  soul 
in  the  mhlst  of  nature,  which  lives 
under  the  pen  of  a  writer  Avho  knows 
and  loves  it  far  more  than  he  does  the 
plot  of  his  drama. 

After  the  enchanting  hours  spent  in 
the  country,  at  the  farm  of  the  Toub- 
lorie’s  on  the  Clain,  where  the  little 
boat  roAved  by  Michel  glides  among 
the  clusters  of  Avater-lilies,  AA'ith  which 
she  fills  her  hands,  in  company  AA'ith 
her  friend  Gone,  the  most  charming 
figure  imaginable  of  a  young  country 
girl — after  this,  when  Lucia  returns 
to  her  sad  home,  and  the  struggles  and 
huiniliation.s  of  a  false  position,  the 
violence  of  her  father,  soured  by  his 
OAA'ii  inefficiency,  the  complaints  of  her 
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false-hearted,  weak-minded  mother, 
when  to  crown  all  she  hears  the  echo 
of  the  little  world  in  which  she  lives, 
and  feels  herself  to  be  the  object  of  its 
ill-natured  espionage,  the  contrast  is  so 
great  that  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
prejudices  of  education  can  not  retain 
their  power  over  so  sincere  and  truth¬ 
ful  a  nature.  And  so  the  work  goes 
on,  though  gently,  gradually,  and  in 
the  most  natural  manner.  Things  con¬ 
spire  to  help  on  this  result. 

That  is  a  truly  touching  scene  where 
Michel,  before  a  whole  company,  in 
Lucia’s  presence,  refused  to  take  the 
hand  of  M.  Gavel,  the  betrothed  hus¬ 
band  of  Aurelia,  who  offered  it  “  with 
a  dignity  and  ease  edifying  even  to 
himself,’’  in  thanking  Michel  for  having 
saved  him  from  the  violence  of  two 
young  peasants,  whose  vengeance  he 
had  well  deserved. 

Michel  grew  jiale,  knit  his  brows 
and  kept  his  hand  hanging  immovably 
at  his  side. 

“  Michel !”  cried  M.  Bourdon  in  an 
angry  tone. 

“  What !  you  refuse  me  ?”  said  Gavel, 
stupefied. 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  Gavel,”  said  the 
young  peasant  without  raising  his 
voice,  but  so  clearly  that  it  was  heard 
by  every  one  present :  “  I  can  not  give 
you  my  hand,  because  I  exchange  that 
couit<*8y  only  with  honest  men.” 

“The  young  man  is  lieside  himself,” 
cried  the  engineer,  pushing  himself 
anxiously  into  the  group,  whery  every 
one  had  his  angry  or  reproachful  word. 

“  Such  are  the  men  of  this  day,”  said 
the  curate,  who  was  present.  “Au¬ 
thority  exists  no  longer.” 

But  Lucia  moved  away  from  those 
who  insulted  Michel,  and  approached 
him,  saying:  “You  are  brave  indeed. 
You  are  better  than  I.” 

A  little  later,  when  the  guests  of  M. 
Bourdon,  witnesses  of  the  affront  given 
to  his  future  son-in-law,  endeavored  to 
forget  the  vexation  in  renewed  gayety, 
Lucia,  too,  remained  silent  and  pre¬ 
occupied.  Her  eyes  brightened,  a 
sweet  smile  illumined  her  face. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  asked  her  mother  in 
a  low  voice.  “  One  would  say  that  you 
had  heard  some  good  news.” 

Ah !  the  maiden  has  begun  a  new 
life.  She  trusts  in  Michel  with  all  her 
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heart,  and  feels  that  he  is  so  noble  and 
so  strong  that  she  can  give  herself  to 
him  without  shame  or  fear. 

Lucia  has  no  more  struggles  except 
with  others.  All  is  brightness  and 
harmony  within.  She  loves  Michel, 
he  is  worthy  of  her  love,  she  wjll  marry 
him,  not  dragged  along  by  a  thought¬ 
less  passion,  but  with  the  clear  and 
calm  consciousness  of  what  it  will  cost 
her,  and  the  firm  conviction  that  his 
love  is  worth  the  sacrifice.  “Under 
the  control  of  a  profound  conviction, 
courage  is  only  an  instinct,  except  for 
cowards ;  but  does  a  coward  believe 
any  thing  ardently  ?” 

Andre  L6o  is  entirely  different  from 
the  writers  who  make  passion  the  law 
of  life.  We  do  not  find  under  her  pen 
the  realization  of  the  irresistible  and 
divine  pass'on.  Lucia  revolts  only 
against  prejudices;  no  sacred  law  for¬ 
bids  her  marrying  Michel.  If  it  had 
been  so,  she  would  have  obeyed  it, 
“for,”  says  the  author,  “a  true  senti¬ 
ment  does  not  oppose  itself  to  the 
legitimate  laws  of  sentiment.” 

The  struggle  with  herself  lieiug  thus 
ended,  that  against  the  wishes  and 
prejudices  of  her  family  begins — a 
strife  so  terrible  that  the  poor  child 
would  have  lost  courage  had  she  not 
known  that  Michel’s  happiness  would 
be  gained  at  the  same  time  with  her 
own. 

The  whole  book  exhibits  an  exact 
and  keen  observation  of  human  nature 
under  the  different  forms  given  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  its  scenes  are 
passed,  and  also  naturalness  and  truth 
in  the  details.  Every  episode,  every 
incident  concurs  to  the  general  im¬ 
pression.  Does  it  not  seem  when  we 
shut  the  book,  as  if  we  had  lived  in 
this  little  world  of  Chavagny,  as  if  we 
had  met  every  one  of  these  sharp, 
good-natured  peasants ;  as  if  we  had 
seen  the  handsotne  Fernand  Gavel,  the 
betrothed  of  the  young  lady  of  the 
house,  pass  by  with  his  mettlesome 
horses,  followed  by  long  glances 
from  Lisa,  the  pretty  peasant  girl? 
Have  we  not  seen  at  a  distance  Made¬ 
moiselle  De  Parmaillan,  the  young 
impoverished  cMtelaine,  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  old-time  traditions,  who 
enters  a  convent  because  she  can  not 
degrade  herself,  and  passes  like  a  ves- 
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iige  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  midst  of  '  themselves.  At  first  his  moral  elera* 
this  thoroughly  modern  little  world?  i  tion  alone  attracts  attention,  and  when 
And  M.  Bourdon,  the  rich  citizen  with  j  later  his  thoughts  and  language  become 
his  good  heart  and  easy  temper,  but  j  more  elevated  and  jmre,  it  is  quite 
without  morality  or  principle,  and  naturally  under  the  influence  of  a  deep 
ruled  peremptorily  by  his  wife,  who,  !  affection,  and  from  habitual  contact 
at  heart  more  selfish  and  corrujpt  than  with  a  mind  more  cultivated  than  his 
himself^  has  always  strictly  tulfilled  own.  In  marrying  him,  Lucia  does 
her  dudes  ;  Aurelia,  the  well-bred  not  find  a  man  of  her  own  caste,  with 
young  lady,  for  whom  conventionali-  the  single  exception  that  he  wears  a 
tics  take  the  place  of  heart,  soul,  and  blouse  instead  of  a  coat ;  she  marries 
spirit ;  all  these  characters  are  living,  really  a  peasant,  but  one  who  will 
acting,  and  in  perfect  keeping  to  the  hardly  find  his  superior  and  rarely  his 
end.  Does  it  not  seem  especially  as  if  equal  in  the  other  ranks  of  society, 
we  had  heard  the  talk  of  Mademoiselles  j  For  this  reason,  this  book  seems  to  mo 
Boc  and  Touronne,  when  they  arrived  to  be  more  truly  penetrated  with  the 
on  a  warm  evening  in  June?  What  a  sentiment  of  justice  and  equality  than 
fine  opening  to  this  conversation,  in  most  of  those  which  have  treated  of 
which  the  two  most  malicious  tongues  the  same  subject  and  described  the 
in  the  village  taste  the  delight  of  an  same  situations. 

unpitying  gossip.  The  death  of  Clarissa  brings  on  the 

“  You  are  alone  then  at  present,  issue.  Clarissa  dies  despairing,  rebel- 
Mademoiselle,”  said  the  peasant  to  the  lious,  repulsing  the  priest  and  his  com¬ 
old  lady,  who  had  just  driven  away  mon-place  consolations,  and  confoiind- 
thc  little  servant  whom  she  employed  ing  those  around  her  by  the  expression 
as  a  spy,  and  maltreated  cruelly.  of  her  passionate  regret  that  she  had 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me  about  it.  I  am  never  lived,  had  never  loved.  One  of 
tired  of  opening  my  mouth  about  it.  her  last  expressions,  “  Mamma,  do  not 
That  it  should  end  so ;  a  good-for-  let  Lucia  die  like  me !”  fell  upon  the 
nothing  creature  whom  I  have  loaded  heart  of  her  mother.  No,  Lucia  must 
with  benefits !”  not  have  such  a  destiny,  and  over  the 

“  What  do  you  want,  Mam’selle  ?  corpse  of  her  who  had  thus  died  with- 
The  curate  says  with  good  reason  that  out  consolation  or  hope,  the  parents, 
we  should  do  good  from  love  to  God.”  shattered  by  this  terrible  scene,  give 
“What  I  did,  Touronne,  was  entire-  their  younger  daughter  to  Michel, 
ly  from  love  to  God,  for  I  can  tell  you  The  ethics  of  the  author  are  brdhght 
that  I  detest  her,  this  creature.”  out  in  this  death-scene,  so  powerful  in 

“You  have  only  the  more  merit,  its  horror.  This  young  girl  who  does 
Mam’selle.”  not  wish  to  give  up  life  before  she  has 

“  However,  it  is  all  the  harder  for  known  it  and  tasted  its  joys,  is  not  in 
me  just  now.  In  spite  of  all,  it  was  an  ^  her  eyes  a  rebellious  being,  she  is  in 
occupation.  I  had,  to  be  sure,  to  scold  ]  the  right.  We  certainly  do  not  con- 
her  or  beat  her  incessantly,  but  we  are  sider  this  terrestrial  life  solely  as  a 
not  placed  in  this  world  to  take  our  time  of  probation,  a  preparation  for 
ease ;  we  must  work  to  gain  heaven.”  the  future  life ;  we  recognize  in  it  a 
Their  conversation  thus  piously  en-  worth  of  its  own,  and  see  in  it  the 
tered  upon,  they  passed  to  their  neigh-  living  germ  of  that  eternal  life  whose 
bors,  and  it  is  easy  to  guess  the  rest.  elements  it  incloses ;  but  the  satisfac- 
The  noble  figures  of  Michel  and  tion  of  the  legitimate  wants  of  our  na- 
Lucia  rise  above  all  these  surround-  ture  docs  not  seem  to  us  a  necessary 
ings,  and  still  we  can  not  consider  them  condition  of  our  existence.  In  the 
too  noble  for  nature.  Michel  is  a  true  order  which  God  has  established, 
peasant.  He  has  the  language  and  happiness  should  be,  like  beauty  and 
sentiments  of  a  peasaat,  but  is  one  of  truth,  the  result  of  the  harmony  of 
those  strong  and  true  natures  who,  in  beings  and  things.  But  in  the  disorder 
whatever  circumstances  they  may  be  introduced  by  sin,  a  joyless  life  is  not 
found,  borrow  from  them  only  exter-  of  necessity  a  \vasted  life,  and  is  not 
nals,  and  draw  their  life  only  from  the  promise  of  the  unseen  world  a  line 
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to  draw  the  soul  away  from  its  legiti¬ 
mate  despair,  a  mirage  sent  to  turn  our 
^es  from  the  barren  desert?  Faith  in 
God,  who  is  love,  is  faith  in  happiness, 
faith  in  the  plenitude  of  life  for  the 
creature  made  in  his  image ;  but  faith 
in  human  nature  alone,  and  in  its  di¬ 
vine  instincts,  condemns  one  to  suffer 
too  much  from  the  spectacles  of  real 
life. 

We  have  delayed  a  long  time  at  this 
first  work  of  Andre  L6o,  and  we  leave 
it  with  regret.  Indeed,  few  books  have 
the  power  of  so  completely  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  reader.  You  are  no 
longer  yourself  while  reading  it,  you 
forget  all  that  is  around  you,  you  are 
only  a  i^ectator  of  the  scenes  which 
pass  before  your  eyes,  a  friend  of 
Michel  and  Lucia,  an  amused  or  indig¬ 
nant  judge  of  the  caprices,  the  follies 
and  the  vices  which  are  personified  be¬ 
fore  you.  Only  one  fault  strikes  you  ; 
whatever  displeases  you,  you  will  wish 
that  you  haa  not  noticed  it.  If,  for 
instance,  it  occurs  to  you  that  Michel 
perches  himself  too  often  upon  the 
window-shutters  of  the  lower  floor  in 
order  to  reach  the  window  of  Lucia’s 
chamber,  where  such  pure  and  charm¬ 
ing  interviews  are  held,  if  some  slight¬ 
ly  crude  expressions  offend  you,  if  some 
traditions  of  the  school  protrude  above 
the  natural  qualities  of  the  simple 
and.  vigorous  style,  you  scarcely  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  to  yourself,  so  charming 
and  powerful  is  the  work  as  a  whole, 
and  so  much  the  author’s  friend  have 
you  become  while  penetrated  by  his 
thoughts.  Whoever  nas  suffered  from 
the  state  of  our  society,  whoever  is 
familiar  either  with  great  wrongs  or 
those  petty  wrongs,  so  slight  and  im- 

Eerceptible  that  they  form  the  air  we 
reatne,  and  which  the  consciences  of 
the  best  of  us  let  slip;  whoever  has 
been  humiliated  by  the  humiliations  of 
others;  whoever  detests  so  much  the 
more  the  prejudices  of  which  he  has  not 
been  himself  the  direct  victim,  while 
yet  he  has  allowed  his  life  to  be  partial¬ 
ly  conformed  to  them  ;  whoever  has  a 
thousand  times  rebelled  against  those 
miserable  shackles  with  which  vain 
conventionalities  and  all  the  lies  of 
social  life  restrict  our  liberty  as  with 
an  impalpable  yet  impassable  hedge ; 
whoever  nas  felt  all  these,  and  has  not 


stifled  them  in  sacrificing  the  best  part 
of  himself  to  the  vain  and  factitious 
demands  of  custom ;  whoever  has  pre¬ 
served  his  inward  thirst  for  justice, 
ought  to  love  this  book  and  its  author. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  strongly, 
while  reading  it,  that  if  there  are  two 
opposite,  irreconcilable  terms,  they  are 
a  worldly  spirit  and  a  truly  human 
spirit. 

We  will  not  delay  so  long  at  the 
last  romance  of  Andr6  L6o,  The  Ttoo 
Daughters  of  M.  Plichon,  although 
this  is  also  a  beautiful  story,  which 
shows  us  still  more  of  the  mind  of  the 
author.  It  is  not  concerned  merely 
in  learning  what  is  the  legitimate  sat¬ 
isfaction  for  the  cravings  of  the  heart ; 
it  carries  us  farther  in  portraying  a 
complete  life,  not  only  in  sentiment, 
but  m  thought  and  action.  The  plot 
has  more  unity  than  that  of  The 
Scandalous  3Iarriage,  or  rather,  it  is 
wholly  internal  and  intimate,  and  has 
j  no  exterior  expression  except  in  the 
j  simplest  events.  The  young  Count 
I  William  de  Montsalvan,  still  suftering 
!  from  a  first  unhappy  love,  meets  upon 
the  neutral  ground  of  a  watering-place, 
a  citizen’s  family,  who  make  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  he  falls  in  love  with 
the  youngest  daughter  of  M.  Plichon. 

I  In  his  letters  to  Gilbert,  his  companion 
I  from  childhood,  a  devoted  friend,  with, 
however,  a  cold  heart  and  calculating 
sold,  who  lets  himself  be  deceived  like 
school-boy  by  a  soi-disant  Russian  prin¬ 
cess,  William  recounts  the  charming 
phases  of  this  love,  rekindled  so  trust- 
'  ing  and  fresh  in  his  desolate  heart. 
There  is  a  moral  improbability  in  it 
even  from  the  first  letters,  and  this  in¬ 
creases  as  the  love  which  was  at  first 
a  little  superficial,  born  of  the  eyes, 
becomes  deep  and  serious,  founded  on 
a  perfect  harmony  of  minds  and  char¬ 
acters.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  pardon 
the  author  for  having  made  Gilbert  the 
confident  of  William.  How  can  a  man 
tell  all  his  thoughts,  open  all  his  heart, 
when  he  is  not  sure  of  being  under¬ 
stood  ?  Docs  not  the  want  of  this  as¬ 
surance  prevent  the  outburst  of  unre¬ 
served  confidence?  Intimacy  does  not 
'  indeed  demand  similarity  of  character, 
but  it  can  not  exist  even  in  the  greatest 
!  social  familiarity  without  sympathy  in 
one’s  ways  of  thinking  and  of  regard- 
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ing  life.  An  occasional  want  of  deli- 1 
cacy  which  we  will  not  point  out, 
seems  in  William’s  letters  like  so  many  I 
false  notes.  Having  said  this,  we  will  I 
forget  that  Gilbert  is  the  confident,  I 
and  will  imagine  that  William  writes  . 
for  the  reader  alone,  and  give  ourselves 
up  to  the  pleasure  of  following  him  in 
this  fine  analysis  of  a  passion  which 
can  not  last  because  it  can  not  satis^  I 
his  soul,  grasping  it  as  if  to  restore  his 
life.  The  manner  in  which  he  becomes  ^ 
freed  from  it  is  admirably  studied,  i 
The  successive  revelations  oi  Blanche’s  I 
vanity,  frivolity,  and  heartlessness,  are  i 
drawn  with  infinite  skill  and  delicacy,  i 
William’s  coldness  is  at  first  followed  ' 
by  returns  of  tenderness,  but  soon  his  i 
adoration  is  gone,  and  he  feels  only  in- ! 
dulgence  for  the  charming  child  who  i 
understands  him  so  little,  and  whose  j 
apparently  innocent  heart  is  already  1 
rotten  with  worldliness,  loving  only  | 
his  title  and  his  brilliant  position.  ; 
Having  been  accepted  at  the  time  when  ’ 
his  happiness  seemed  wrecked,  he  be- , 
lieved  for  a  while  that  he  was  loved 
for  himself,  and  tried  to  develop  and 
teach  her,  but  he  found  only  weariness  j 
and  indifference,  and  continually  met  i 
with  some  misunderstanding,  littleness,  j 
or  vanity.  It  is  during  this  long  strug- 1 
gle  between  the  disenchantment  of  his  ! 
heart  and  the  power  which  the  grace  1 
and  beauty  of  Blanche  still  hold  over  , 
him,  that  the  noble  figure  of  Edith  is  i 
gradually  presented.  Cold  and  haughty  I 
in  her  moral  isolation,  she  seems  at  first  j 
hard  and  uninteresting,  because  wholly  | 
self-contained.  Disdain  and  antipathy  | 
to  those  around  her  seem  to  have  killed  j 
the  softer  sentiments,  but  they  are ' 
only  suppressed  under  a  coating  of  ice  j 
which  a  ray  of  sympathy  can  melt,  and  j 
love  opens  and  perfects  this  beautiful  i 
flower.  The  study  of  nature  first ! 
brings  Edith  and  William  together,  and 
afterward  they  meet  in  the  splicre  of  | 
ideas  and  sentiments.  The  author 
must  have  delighted  in  the  creation  of 
this  noble  character.  Edith  should  be 
Andr6  L^o ;  in  the  thoughts  of  Edith 
she  has  put  her  own  thoughts.  Edith, 
who  refuses  to  go  to  church,  who  shocks  | 
all  her  family  by  calling  an  archbishop 
Monsieur,  is  nevertheless  a  believer.  | 
She  believes  in  the  hidden  powers  of 
humanity,  in  an  indefinite  progress,  in  1 


a  divine  goodness  discoverable  in  the 
bottom  of  the  laws  of  life,  in  the  good, 
in  the  true,  in  conscience.  And  when 
William  one  day  somewhat  ironically 
criticised  her  faith,  she  replied,  fixing 
her  deep  eyes  upon  him  : 

“  But,  WilUam,  you  believe  in  the 
good  and  the  true,  and  you  ardently 
long  for  them  ?  ” 

“Certainly,  but  we  do  not  possess 
them.” 

“  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  want  to 
receive  them  rather  than  acquire  them. 
Man  is  still  subject  to  the  ideas  we 
find  in  Genesis  :  he  accepts  labor  as  a 
punishment  instead  of  viewing  it  as  the 
instrument  of  his  conquests  and  the 
condition  of  his  happiness.  From  this 
point  of  view  obstacles,  however  na¬ 
tural,  irritate  and  discourage  him.” 

“  Then,  according  to  you,  what  is  the 
end  of  our  existence  ?  ” 

“  It  is  to  make  ourselves  like  our 
ideal  Is  not  the  highest  idea  of  life 
at  once  to  love  and  to  will,  to  adore 
and  to  create ;  in  fine,  to  act  with  all 
the  energies  of  our  being  ?  Man  has 
long  been  tired  of  facile  happiness.” 

In  dreams  of  truth,  Editn  and  Wil¬ 
liam  first  met  each  other,  in  their  real¬ 
ization,  they  seek  the  fullness  of’ hap¬ 
piness,  the  perfection  of  their  life. 
With  the  little  which  remained  from 
the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  a  part  of 
which  had  been  spent  in  aiding,  the 
poor  peasants  during  a  needy  winter, 
William  bought  some  wild  lands,  which 
he  cultivated,  at  the  same  time  study¬ 
ing  agriculture.  Afterward,  when  he 
has  married  Edith,  and  his  estate  amp¬ 
ly  supplies  his  simple  wants,  they 
establish  a  school  for  poor  children — a 
long-cherished  plan  of  the  young  wom¬ 
an — to  which  she  has  devoted  her 
life.  Every  thing  succeeds  well;  the 
wild  lands  become  fertile  fields,  a  love¬ 
ly  child  plays  with  the  little  peasants, 
the  poorest  of  whom  find  food  at  the 
model  farm,  where  they  all  have  ju¬ 
dicious  training  and  heart-expanding 
love.  This  active  life,  in  which  happi¬ 
ness  instead  of  being  the  end  of  exist¬ 
ence,  is  but  the  living  spring  whence 
they  derive  strength  and  consecration, 
preserves  their  love  from  all  satiety 
and  weariness.  Why  is  it  that  on  clos¬ 
ing  the  book,  while  wholly  admiring 
this  large  and  generous  comprehension 
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of  life,  of  happiness,  and  of  marriage, '  with  death  ?  When,  like  Edith  and 
wc  feel  disappointed  as  if  the  result  William,  you  shall  have  realized  your 
were  less  than  we  e.xpected  ?  Perhaps  idea  of  goodness  and  duty  in  a  corner 
it  is  because  every  depicting  of  a  deli-  of  the  earth,  aud  during  a  limited  time, 
nite  and  complete  happiness  is  cold  and  when  you  can  render  witness  that  you 
unsatisfactory.  We  may  not  know  have  obeyed  the  laws  of  your  con- 
what  more  we  could  wish,  and  yet  it  is  science  and  labored  faithfully  in  the 
not  enough.  After  all,  however  rich,  universal  work  of  relief  and  j)rogross, 
smiling,  and  beautiful  may  be  the  spot  even  then  you  can  not  forget  all  the 
on  earth  which  is  showed  us,  our  eyes  suffering,  the  sin,  the  moral  death  out¬ 
look  farther,  and  seek  for  other  hori-  side  the  circle  where  you  have  .acted, 
zons,  and  this  thirst  for  the  infinite  The  greater  your  love,  the  gre.ater  will 
stops  only  at  God.  be  your  need  of  feeling  that  a  love 

Yes,  God  is  wanting  to  these  two  more  potent,  .an  infinite  love,  a  redeein- 


noble  beings,  who  have  le.arned  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  live  for  each  other,  i 
and  th.at  to  live  together  for  others,  to 
put  forth  all  the  energies  of  a  Tiappy  \ 
union  in  some  work  of  consecration,  is 
being  truly  happy.  Making  ourselves, 
as  Edith  said,  like  our  ideals,  will  not 
suffice  for  us,  if  it  suffices  to  contem- 
j)late  our  ideal  without  an  effort  to  re¬ 
alize  it.  The  divine  will  undoubtedly 
is  realized  only  in  us  and  by  us,  and 
that  is  what  gives  worth  and  be:»«ity 
to  life.  But  what  would  become  of  us, 
in  view  of  the  imperfection  of  onr  i 
deeds,  and  dur  very  thoughts  incessant- 
Iv  outrun  by  an  instinct  superior  to 
tiiemselves,  if  we  could  not  elevate 
ourselves  by  pouring  out  our  souls 
even  to  the  absolute  good,  true,  and 
beautiful  ? 

Truth  has  two  sides ;  the  one,  reality, 
which  is  wholly  terrestrial,  is  admira¬ 
bly  depicted  in  the  books  we  are  notic¬ 
ing.  The  other  is  the  ideal.  The  ideal 
of  Andrd  L6o  is  noble  and  grand,  it  is 
more  Christian  than  she  thinks,  but 
when  she  comes  to  give  it  reality,  she 
does  not  take  into  account  the  con¬ 


ing  love,  envelops  this  poor  earth  to 
save  and  to  bless  it. 

Thus  this  work  of  Andrd  L6o,  this 
serious  and  earnest  work,  contains  only 
one  p.art  of  truth,  and  shuts  out  the 
other  part.  Religious  truth  is  wanting 
in  it.  We  will  not  say  that  it  is  op¬ 
posed,  for  the  religion  which  our  author 
detests  and  scorns  is  not  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  not  that  of  the  Gospel, 
although,  alas !  it  maybe  that  of  many 
:  who  call  themselves  Christians.  If  re¬ 
ligious  truth  is  wanting  in  it,  human 
truth  can  not  be  there  in  its  complete¬ 
ness,  but  still  it  is  there,  and  like  one 
of  the  halves  of  the  seal  of  clay,  which 
the  ancients  divided,  and  which  must 
be  rejoined,  this  part  of  truth  calls  for 
the  missing  part.  Was  it  not  Jesus 
Christ  who  said,  “  Blessed  arc  they  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  ”  ? 
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ditions  of  our  existence.  If  all  the  !  There  is  no  subject  of  general  inter¬ 


sufferings  and  disorders  of  life  arose  est  in  geology  and  physical  geography 
from  prejudice,  ignorance,  or  error,  that  has  more  attracted  the  attention 
then  intelligent  and  good  persons  like  of  the  scientific  world,  and  been  the 
Jacaues  Gal6ron,  William,  and  Edith,  cause  of  more  lively  discussion  of  late 
would  be  able  to  subdue  them  in  their  years,  than  that  of  the  origin  of  Lake 
own  vicinity,  and  human  life  would  Basins.  Some  geologists,  deeply  im- 
gradually  be  transformed  under  the  in-  pressed  with  the  grandeur  of  ice-action, 
flucuce  of  powerful  and  earnest  indi-  and  the  unmistakable  marks  of  force 
viduals.  But  under  how  many  forms  exhibited  by  it,  have  assumed  that  all 
does  not  evil  show  itself!  What  is  to  the  deepest  gorges  and  hollows  now 
be  done  with  vices  which  are  incurable  occupied  by  water  have  been  scooped 
because  they  are  voluntary  ?  What  is  out  by  glaciers.  Others,  equally  aflect- 
to  be  done  with  all  the  failings  and  ed  by  the  evidence  of  the  erosive  power 
basenesses  of  human  nature,  even  the  of  water  in  its  fluid  state,  have  thought 
noblest  and  best  ?  What  is  to  be  done  that,  either  by  floods  or  by  the  effects 
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of  jifrcat  rivers,  those  hollow  spaces 
have  been  first  made  and  then  left  full, 
(ieoloffists  having  strong  faith  in  crash¬ 
es  and  violent  upheavals  and  depres¬ 
sions,  are  quite  willing  to  accept  as 
sufficient  causes  for  all  lake  basins  the 
faults,  axes,  and  other  disruptions  and 
disturbances  of  strata  effected  rapidly 
and  convulsively,  as  they  believe,  dur¬ 
ing  the  elevations  of  mountains  and 
the  formation  of  continents.  Thus 
there  is  ample  ground  for  discussion, 
and  it  must  bo  confessed  that  in  some 
respects  the  battle  is  something  like 
that  between  the  Neptunists  and  Plu- 
tonists  in  the  earlier  days  of  geology, 
when  neither  party  had  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  desire  of  appealing  to  nature 
to  decide,  but  was  none  the  worse  com¬ 
batant  because  he  was  more  inclined 
to  appeal  to  arguments  than  to  dis¬ 
cover  tacts. 

Under  these  circumstances,  perhaps, 
a  short  account  of  some  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  lake  basins  of  the  world,  with  a 
view  td  show  the  varieties  that  exist, 
the  circumstances  under  which  they 
exist,  their  peculiarities  of  form  and 
position,  their  magnitude  and  dej)th, 
and  the  form  of  their  bottoms,  when 
known,  will  form  an  interesting  and 
useful  introduction  to  a  short  notice  of 
recent  theories  on  the  subject,  and  the 
conflicting  views  of  some  of  our  best 
modern  geologists  as  to  their  origin. 

The  great  ocean  itself,  is  but  a  vast 
lake  basin,  the  whole  of  whose  bed  lies 
below  a  certain  level,  or,  in  other 
Avoi  ds,  at  a  certain  mean  distance  from 
the  earth’s  centre.  The  condition  is 
clearly  duo  to  the  fact  that  at  tlie  sur¬ 
face  ot  the  earth  a  number  of  mixtures 
and  combinations  of  elementary  bodies 
exist  in  a  state  of  permanent  equilibri- 1 
um,  and  in  the  three  states  of  earth, 
water,  and  air,  these  states  being  them¬ 
selves  due  to  peculiar  distribution  and 
circulation  of  heat,  light,  electricity, 
gravitation,  and  chemical  agency  pro¬ 
per  to  the  position  of  the  earth  in  a 
state  of  permanent  equilibrium,  in  that 
part  of  the  great  system  of  bodies  oc¬ 
cupying  space,  in  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves  to  be.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
this,  and  equally  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  form  of  the  bottom  of  this 
chief  of  all  lake  basins  is,  in  the  logi¬ 
cal  sense  of  the  word,  an  accident.  Cer¬ 


tainly,  the  essential  fact^of  water  rest- 
ing  on  land  is  not  in  any  way  the  cause 
of  the  form  of  the  ocean  floor. 

Put,  besides  the  general  depression 
which  is,  under  all  circumstances,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  water,  and  Avhich  may  fitly 
be  called  the  open  ocean,  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  smaller  seas,  more  or  less  near¬ 
ly  inclosed,  and  many  depressions  of 
all  conceivable  forms  and  dimensions 
in  that  part  of  the  solid  mass  which 
rises  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea. 
Many  of  these  communicate  by  chan¬ 
nels  with  the  open  ocean,  and  their 
level  nece^arily  approximates  closely 
to  that  ot  the  sea.  Of  this  kind  the 
Mediterranean  is  a  familiar  example. 
The  Black  Sea,  again,  opens  into  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  .and  that  into  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  and  is  only  dependent  on 
the  ocean  through  two  intervening  bo¬ 
dies  of  water.  The  Sea  of  Azof  opens 
only  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  thus 
dependent  on  the  sea  in  a  very  indi¬ 
rect  manner.  The  levels  of  these  seas 
are  different,  and  the  state  of  saltness 
of  their  waters  is  very  different  from 
the  ocean;  but  still  they  are  inland 
seas,  and  not  lakes  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tinct  and  well-marked  kind.  The  C.as- 
pian  Se.a  is  another  step  removed  from 
the  ocean.  It  is  a  vast  sheet  of  salt 
water;  but  the  proportion  of  salt  it 
contains  is  much  smaller  than  in  the 
open  sea,  whilst  its  level  is  more  than 
eighty  feet  beloAV  that  of  the  ocean. 
Phis  great  lake  has  always  received 
the  drainage  of  two  great  rivers,  (the 
Volga  and  the  Ural,)  but  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  partiaUy  dried 
and  separated  part  of  the  ocean,  which 
once  came  in  from  the  north.  The 
Dead  Sea  is  a  small  but  very  remark¬ 
able  sheet  of  Avater,  whoso  surface  is 
upward  of  eighteen  hundred  feet  be¬ 
low  the  sea.  It  is,  howcA^er,  apparent¬ 
ly  the  remains  of  a  larger  sheet,  and 
was  probably  at  one  time  a  part  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Owing  to  its  peculiarities  of 
position  and  separation  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  partly  also  to  the  enormously 
greater  evaporation  than  supply  froin 
its  surface,  but  partly  to  the  influx  of 
springs  connected  with  v'olcanic  emana¬ 
tions  it  has  attained  its  present  char¬ 
acter.  I  might  mention  many  other  in¬ 
stances,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  my 
purpose.  They  show  the  connecting 
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link  between  feas  and  lakes,  and  re¬ 
mind  the  reader  that  some  of  those 
lakes  that  are  most  different  from  the 
sea  in  the  nature  of  their  water  con¬ 
tents  and  their  geographical  position, 
and  that  are  at  present  in  the  far  in¬ 
terior  of  great  continents,  are  still  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  portions  of  the  great 
ocean  accidentally  cut  off  from  com¬ 
munication. 

I  must  now  request  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  forms  of  various  lake 
basins.  Among  them  are  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
Among  them  also  are  the  Zuider  Sea, 
in  Holland  ;  a  little  salt  lake  called 
Tchokrak,  in  the  Crimea;  and  an  in¬ 
let  on  the  coast  of  New-Zealand.  All 
these  are  more  or  less  exceptions  to 
the  common  and  limited  i<lea  of  lake 
b.asins ;  and  they  differ  somewhat  in 
form  from  most  of  the  other  lakes, 
many  examples  of  which  are  as  famil¬ 
iar  as  they  are  typical.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  form  of  the  oceanic 
basins,  the  same  causes  may  be  referred 
to  as  sufficient  to  explain  these  open 
lakes  communicating,  either  now  or 
formerly,  with  the  sea.  Thus  the  3Ie- 
diterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  all  now  connected  by  water 
passages,  are  yet  perfectly  distinct  as 
basins.  Each  has  its  well-marked  lim¬ 
its  ;  each  its  peculiarities  of  depth  and 
form  of  bottom ;  each  its  peculiar  con¬ 
dition  of  saltness ;  each,  above  all,  is 
distinctly  marked  by  physical  features 
connected  with  the  geological  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  district  around ;  and  in  this 
is  the  clue  that  may  enable  us  to  solve 
the*  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  the  link  that  connects 
these  basins  with  those  of  fresh  water 
lakes  in  other  localities.  I  may  add, 
that  in  these  and  many  other  like  cases 
the  smallest  geological  accident  might 
separate  them  entirely  from  the  open 
ocean,  and  reduce  them  to  the  state  of 
lakes. 

The  reader  may  find  it  useful  to  bo 
reminded  of  the  peculiar  features  just 
alluded  to.  A  vast  mountain  chain  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  old  world,  broken  in  various 
places  by  wide  gaps,  and  produced 
rather  by  innumerable  points  and  cen¬ 
tres  of  elevation,  acting  in  a  linear  di¬ 
rection,  than  by  any  continuous  force. 
This  great  chain  is  double.  A  north¬ 


ern  line  ranges  from  the  Pyrenees 
through  the  Alps  and  Carpathians,  the 
mountains  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Cau¬ 
casus  to  the  Altai  group,  and  the  chains 
that  extend  eastward  to  the  Pacific. 
A  southern  line  commences  with  the 
Atlas  mountains,  and  ranges  eastward 
to  Arabia,  and  thence  by  the  Ilim.a- 
layan  chain  to  the  south  of  China.  It 
is  between  these  two  chains  that  the 
great  inland  seas  occur.  Many  of 
them  have  once  communicated  tVecly 
with  the  ocean,  and  some  are  still  open  ; 
but  some  also  have  at  certain  geologi¬ 
cal  periods  been  occupied  by  fresh  wa¬ 
ter  almost  exclusively.  It  is  clearly 
impossible  to  understand  their  physi¬ 
cal  geography  without  studying  care¬ 
fully  the  geology  of  their  i-oasts. 

Let  us  pass  on  now  to  consider  the 
various  kinds  of  lake  basins,  or  rather 
the  lake  basins  that  appear  to  exist 
under  different  circumstances.  The 
first  group,  being  marine  basins,  or 
those  that  still  contain  water  more 
or  less  salt,  and  whose  level  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  or  below  that  of  the  sea,  must 
I  prob.ably  have  had  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  sea  at  one  time,  and 
were  therefore  parts  of  the  oceanic 
basin.  Most  of  these  are  broad  and 
open,  but  some,  as  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  some  lakes  or  sea- 
channels  in  mountain  districts,  are 
elongated,  narrow',  .and  tortuous,  and 
often  very  deep.  They  are  known  by 
v.arious  special  names  —  as  fjords  in 
Norway,  friths  in  Scotland,  'these  are 
w'ell  worthy  of  study.  Tlicy  almost 
ahvays  occupy  crevices  in  hard  rock, 
and  sometimes,  though  not  always, 
they  certainly  appear  to  bo  connected 
with  faults  or  axes  of  disturbance. 
Such  are  some  of  the  phenomena  of. 
that  class  of  lake  basins  whose  relation 
to  the  general  depression  of  parts  of 
the  earth  and  elevation  of  other  parts 
is  most  manifest. 

There  is  another  class  of  lakes  and 
lake  basins  whose  origin  is  app.arently 
quite  different  but  not  less  clear.  In 
large  open  flat  spaces  on  wide  plains, 
and  on  steppes,  we  occasionally  find 
pools.  These  are  generally  shallow', 
and  owe  their  water  contents  to  occa¬ 
sional  rains  that  fall  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  or  to  floods  that  come  dow'n  pe¬ 
riodically.  Of  this  kind,  are  the  great 
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lakes  of  Africa,  recently  discovered 
and  described  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  Bur¬ 
ton,  Speke,  Grant,  and  others.  Such 
is  also  the  Lake  Tchad,  in  Central  Afri¬ 
ca.  Such  again  is  Lake  Torrens,  in 
South-Australia,  whose  waters,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  earlier  describers,  were  al¬ 
most  illimitable,  but  which  would  sud¬ 
denly  shrink  almost  to  nothing.  In 
Europe,  the  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega, 
between  Finland  and  Russia,  are  re¬ 
markable  examples,  and  the  innumer¬ 
able  lakes  of  So^th-Sweden,  and  the 
interior  of  Finland,  are  of  the  same 
nature.  The  Flatten  See  in  Austria, 
and  some  of  the  lakes  in  Ireland,  (as 
Lough  Neagh,)  partake  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  In  all,  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  any  other  physical  peculiarity  in  the 
district  around,  than  the  existence  of 
wide  flat  plains,  or  low  undulating 
ground.  They  occupy  depressions  in 
tlic  plains,  and  the  nature  of  the  rock  ! 
is  of  small  importance.  Almost  all ' 
rocks,  in  fact,  nave  surfaces  more  or  j 
less  irregular,  when  they  have  been 
worn  by  exposure  to  similar  causes, 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  that 
such  depressions  are  occupied  by  the 
excess  of  rain-water  or  river-water  that 
remains  on  the  surface  after  the  ordi¬ 
nary  drainage  has  carried  oflf  all  that 
it  is  capable  of  doing.  These  lakes  or 
pools  are  larger  or  smaller  according 
to  the  rate  of  evaporation,  and  they 
occasionally  disappear  altogether,  leav¬ 
ing  no  mark.  We  may  then  see  the 
bottom  of  the  basin — the  bed  of  the 
pool,  and  the  depression  in  which  the 
water  was  contained  is  often  quite  un- 
distinguishable  by  the  eye.  Some- 
timos,"indeed,  as  in  limestone  countries, 
the  water  sinks  into  the  earth  by  cre¬ 
vices  in  the  rock,  and  only  exists  as  a 
lake  when  these  are  choked.  Such  a 
condition  often  results  in  malaria,  ow¬ 
ing  to  rapid  evaporation  through  de¬ 
cayed  vegetable  matter. 

A  third  class  of  lakes  is  illustrated 
by  the  Lago  di  Bolsena,  in  Tuscany, 
and  the  Laacher  See  near  Bonn  on  the 
Rhine.  These  arc  round  dark  deep 
pools  of  clear  and  cold  water,  and  are 
quite  removed  from  the  marine  basins 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  ordinary 
ponds  or  lakes  on  the  other.  If  the 
water  were  emptied  they  would  bo 
like  cups.  They  are  the  craters  of  old 


volcanoes.  Bolsena  is  upwards  of 
twenty-six  miles  in  ciScumfereuce,  and 
is  as  remarkable  for  the  volcanic  rocks 
that  surround  it,  as  for  the  terrible  ma¬ 
laria  that  rises  from  its  banks.  Tlie 
Laacher  St*e  is  much  smaller,  but  ap¬ 
parently  of  the  same  nature.  Of  such 
lakes,  there  are  also  many,  but  they 
are  confined  to  those  districts  where 
volcanic  eruptions  and  disturbances 
have  been  observed  in  recent  times,  or 
where  the  rocks  are  such  as  to  make  it 
certain  that  they  have  been  active  at 
no  distant  period. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  lakes  of  the  world  ofler  no¬ 
thing  in  their  form  or  structure,  or  the 
circumstances  of  their  existence,  to  jus¬ 
tify  a  doubt  as  to  their  origin.  They 
are  the  result  of  natural  inequalities  of 
the  surface,  inevitable  when  we  consi¬ 
der  how  all  land  surfaces  have  been 
formed  and  modified.  They  represent 
such  of  these  inequalities  as  have  re¬ 
ceived  and  retained  water. 

But  a  large  class  remains.  Moun¬ 
tain  countries  and  parts  of  the  world 
where  there  are  or  have  been  in  recent 
geological  times  considerable  changes 
of  level  caused  by  forces  acting  from 
below,  present  irregularities  far  more 
abrupt  and  irregular  than  the  plains. 
One  limy  travel  from  the  Arctie  circle 
to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  without 
seeing  any  ridge  or  any  tract  of  land 
rising  a  tew  hundred  feet  above  the 
general  level.  In  this  wide  area,  which 
ranges  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
for  a  distance  of  at  least  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  latitude,  there  are  no 
high  lands.  Here  and  there,  indedd — 
frequently  in  the  north,  more  rarely  in 
the  south,  there  are  depressions  of  a 
few  hundred  feet  or  less  oelow  the  gen¬ 
eral  surface.  Some  of  these  are  full 
of  water;  some  contain  a  little  water 
at  the  bottom  ;  and  some  are  dry,  but 
water  may  generally  be  got  by  wells 
sunk  a  few  yards  into  the  rock  at  the 
bottom.  Beyond  those  vast  plains  to 
the  south,  we  come  to  another  kind  of 
country.  Lofty  mountain  chains  rise 
abruptly  and  grandly  from  the  plains.. 
Deep  ravines  and  long  lines  of  valley 
run  up  far  into  the  mountain  sides,  nar¬ 
row  grooves  conduct  the  traveler  be¬ 
tween  elevated  peaks,  and  a  region  is 
entered’where  there  is  only  a  partial^ 
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broken,  and  elevated  plain  or  plateau, 
whose  surface  is  irregular,  but  in  a  very 
different  sense  from  that  of  the  low 
plains  to  the  north.  This  mountain 
country  is  altogether  distinct  in  its 
character.  Its  depressions  are  differ¬ 
ent  in  form ;  its  features  are  pictur¬ 
esque  ;  its  drainage  is  distinct ;  the 
rain-fall  upon  it  is  generally  greater, 
and  owing  to  the  form  of  the  ground, 
the  rain  runs  off  from  it  rapidly.  Such 
are  the  conditions  of  the  country  in 
which  the  lake  basins  occur  whose  his¬ 
tory  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  present  time  among  geo- 
losrists. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  such 
lakes  arc  confined  to  the  great  eentral 
east  and  west  elevation,  of  which  the 
Alps  is  a  leading  feature.  The  old 
mountain  chain  ranging  north  and 
south  from  Scandinavia,  through  the 
western  countries  of  Euroj>e,  incloses 
a  country  in  which  mountain  lakes  also 
occur.  Such  are  some  of  those  of  Nor¬ 
way  and  the  deep  fjords  or  inlets  of  its 
western  coast,  such  are  the  lakes  and 
friths  of  Scotland  and  England.  All 
exhibit  the  same  general  character  ; 
all  exist  in  a  country  where  the  sur¬ 
face  has  been  exposed  not  only  to  the 
running  of  water,  but  where  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  ice  either  as  a  glacier  or  ice¬ 
berg  has  been  traced  by  independent 
evidence,  and  within  a  very  late  geo¬ 
logical  period. 

In  North-America  a^ain  there  is  a 
vast  tract  of  comparatively  low  land 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
nor^  of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  lati¬ 
tude,  which  resembles  geographically 
the  great  plains  of  Europe,  but  is  so 
different  in  climate  as  to  offer  few  points 
of  physical  resemblance.  Here  the 
lakes  that  occupy  the  depressions  are 
enormously  larger,  equally  numerous, 
and  more  characteristic.  Here  are  the 
vast  waters  of  the  Lakes  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario  all 
communicating  with  one  another,  and 
all  ultimately  communicating  with  the 
sea  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  these 
are  true  lakes.  The  plain  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  plateau  or  lofty  plain,  and  the 
form  of  the  lakes  approximates  them 
to  that  of  the  European  lakes.  New- 
Zealand  again  repeats  their  forms 
among  groups  of  mountains  very  clear¬ 


ly  marked  and  containing  abundant 
ice,  and  among  the  loftiest  of  the  Andes 
is  a  lake  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  thir¬ 
teen  thousand  feet,  whose  magnitude 
in  that  position  renders  it  almost  an 
anomaly  among  the  lakes  of  the  world. 

It  might  be  thought  from  these  ac¬ 
counts  that  lakes  were  universal  phen¬ 
omena,  so  numerous  and  varied  are  the 
localities  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer 
to.  A  little  consideration  will  remind 
the  reader  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  There  are  othea districts  equall v 
extensive  in  which  no  sheet  of  fresfi 
water  worthy  of  the  name  is  to  be 
foun«l.  Thus  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  South- America  the  rivers  carrj’- 
off  the  waters  that  fall  on  the  land 
without  expanding  into  barge  sheets. 
In  Australia  there  are  hardly  anv  lakes 
of  importance,  except  those  pools  that 
dry  up  in  the  summer.  There  are  few 
also  in  Northern  Asia.  ^Mountain  lakes, 
or  lakes  such  as  we  are  now  considering, 
arc  in  fact  very  limited  in  range.  They 
are  numerous  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alps, 
and  they  abound,  though  on  a  far 
sm.aller  sc.ale,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  British  Islands.  They  are  well 
marked  in  New-Zealand,  and  there  are 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  many 
of  the  North- American  groups  belong 
to  the  same  series.  But  these  occupy 
in  all  an  exceedingly  small  area  of  tlie 
total  amount  of  land.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  area  is  limited  to  small 
parts  of  the  two  great  mountain  sys¬ 
tems,  the  old  or  north  and  south  range 
affecting  the  western  lands  only,  and 
the  modern  or  east  and  west  range 
affecting  the  whole  mass  of  European, 
Asiatic,  and  North-African  land.  Tin* 
lakes  connected  with  the  elevation  of 
the  Andes  are  extremely  few,  though 
so  remarkable  for  their  elevation. 

The  great  discussion  concerning  lake 
basins  has  been  raised  by  some  of  our 
geologists  familiar  with  a  few  small 
districts,  but  having  only  partial  or 
hearsay  knowledge  of  many  important 
groups.  All,  probably,  among  the 
English  geologists,  are  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  the  British  lakes,  and 
many  of  them  have  seen  something  of 
the  typic.al  Swiss  and  North-Italian 
lakes.  The  general  forms  of  these  are 
instructive.  The  actual  detailed  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  basins,  and  the  nature  of 
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evidence  that  each  affords  in  favor  of 
any  j)articular  theory,  are  in.'»tter8  tiiat 
require  prolonged  and  careful  study  on 
the  spot.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
much  to  be  done  by  rapid  travel  in 
these  countries,  for  a  mere  glance  by 
those  familiar  with  the  results  of  aque¬ 
ous,  atmospheric,  ice  action  elsewhere 
is  highly  suggestive,  and  sound  ob¬ 
servations  may  be  made  by  those  well 
accustomed  to  observe  and  comiiare. 

The  lake  basins  of  the  mountains 
about  which  discussion  has  chiefly  been 
taken,  are  those  of  Geneva,  in  Switzer- 
laml,  of  Como,  Lugano,  and  Maggiore 
in  North-Ital^',  of  Scotland  ami  the 
north-west  of  England,  and  ofNorth- 
Amcrica.  Some  of  these  are  moderate¬ 
ly  deep,  others  rather  shallow,  some  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  others  only  oc¬ 
cupying  a  few  square  miles.  The  causes 
assigned  for  their  origin  are :  (1 )  Denu¬ 
dation  acting  slowly  in  the  ordinary 
way;  (2)  Glaciers  pushed  forward  by 
a  great  liody  of  ice  from  behind,  and 
ploughing  out  large  shallow  hollows 
in  soft  rocks ;  (a)  Natural  valleys 

choked  at  some  point  either  by  detritus 
brought  by  water  or  ice,  or  by  geolo¬ 
gical  disturbances;  (4)  Natural  hol¬ 
lows  caused  by  faults,  dislocations,  and 
other  results  of  elevation  of  the  mass. 
It  will  not  be  denied  that  in  a  certain 
sense  and  to  a  certain  extent  each  of 
t  heso  may  be  regarded  as  a  vera  cama. 
The  question  is,  how  far  in  a  particular 
case  any  one  of  these  agencies,  as,  for 
instance,  denudation  or  ice,  has  been 
engaged  in  completing  or  doing  the 
essential  part  of  the  work.  Professor 
Kamsay,  following  in  the  steps  of  some 
ingenious  Swiss  geologists,  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  teach  that  lake  basins  gen¬ 
erally  are  due  to  the  erosive  power  of 
ice,  and  to  that  power  only.  lie  is 
supported  in  some  measure  by  Sir  W. 
Logan,  wdio  believes  that  the  great 
American  lake  basins  arc  results  of  de¬ 
nudation,  not  of  geological  disturbance. 
That  they  and  the  rest  of  the  great 
ilains,  as  well  as  the  mountains  and 
tills  of  the  Alps  and  of  Northern  Ame¬ 
rica,  besides  those  of  Northern  Europe, 
have  been  affected  by  denudation  and 
by  ice,  may  be  said  to  be  certain.  That 
there  has  been  enormous  elevation  to 
produce  the  mountains  and  remove  the 
vast  mass  of  material  once  accumulat- 1 


ed  on  rocks  now  forming  the  topmost 
peaks,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  peaks 
are  there ;  and  that  there  have  been  in 
the  valleys  huge  glaciers,  compared 
with  which  existing  glaciers  of  the 
Alps  arc  ns  nothing,  is  not  less  true. 
Hut  neither  is  it  less  true  that  there 
has  been  groat  elevation ;  that  great 
elevation,  no  matter  how  long  it  has 
taken  to  complete  it,  must  have  result¬ 
ed  from  and  taken  place  in  obedience 
to  mechanical  laws,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissures,  of  faults,  of  axes, 
and  of  occasional  wide  interspaces  or 
valleys  between  rocks,  is  inevitable. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  any  of  those  lakes 
that  have  been  formed  in  mountain 
districts,  we  shall  find  that  they  occu¬ 
py  valleys  or  portions  of  valleys,  having 
a  distinct  relation  to  the  great  moun¬ 
tain  systems  adjacent.  Ine  Alps  on 
both  sides  abound  in  such  valleys,  and 
very  marvelous  they  are,  exhibiting 
marks  that  can  not  bo  mistaken  of  dis¬ 
ruption  and  of  erosion;  disruption  ori¬ 
ginally  producing  crevices,  and  erosion 
tearing  away,  enlarging,  and  widening 
these  natural  clefts  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  original  character  is  lost  and 
obliterated. 

The  Lake  of  Como  is  long,  strag¬ 
gling,  and  forked;  the  sister  lakes 
have  the  same  general  features.  They 
have  numerous  feeders,  and  several  of 
them  are  connected  by  narrow  clefts 
occupied  by  streams.  The  Lago  Mag- 
gioro  is  twenty-six  hundred  feet  deep. 
All  come  down  from  the  north,  being 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
east  and  west  direction  of  the  great 
mountain  chain.  All  are  narrow  com¬ 
pared  to  their  length,  but  their  width 
IS  enormously  too  great  to  be  due  to 
mere  mechanical  disruption.  The  Lake 
of  Geneva,  on  the  other  hand,  ranges 
east  and  west,  on  a  parallel  to  the 
mountain  chain.  It  is  a  lake  with¬ 
in  the  great  area  of  elevation,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  high  Alpine  chain, 
and  within  the  plateau  of  Switzerland. 
A  score  of  lakes  of  the  same  general 
character  are  scooped  out  of  the  soft 
tertiary  sandstones  of  the  valley  of 
Switzerland.  But  all  who  are  familiar 
with  Switzerland  will  remember  the 
lofty  mountain  wall  of  hard  rock  to  the 
south  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  cor¬ 
responding  wall  of  the  J  ura,  inclosing 
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the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  the  peculiar 
and  well-marked  vertical  rocks  that 
shut  in  many  parts  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Four  Cantons,  and  the  mountain  sides 
that  shut  in  the  little  Lake  of  Thun. 

I  speak  from  recollection,  and  the  me¬ 
mories  of  Alpine  travelers  will  supply 
a  score  of  similar  illustrations.  There 
Vs  equal  evidence  of  orijjinal  disruption 
and  subsequent  degradation  and  ero¬ 
sion,  both  on  a  grand  scale,  neither  of 
them  sufficient  alone  to  produce  the 
results  observable,  but  both  combining. 
Thus  the  disruption  has  b^n  followed 
by  longcontinued  and  even  violent 
erosion,  partly  by  water,  and  afterward 
bjr  ice.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  mixed 
disturbance  by  mechanical  violence 
and  denudation,  by  the  paring  away  of 
vast  quantities  of  material  once  accu¬ 
mulated  over  the  rocks  at  present  form¬ 
ing  the  mountain  tops.  The  Lago 
Maggiore  is  not  very  much  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  its  depth  is  great 
enough  to  justify  the  assumption  that 
some  cause  in  addition  to  erosion  has 
acted.  The  Lake  of  Geneva  is  scarcely 
excavated  to  the  sea-level.  But  there  | 
must  have  been  some  depression  in  all  , 
these  and  similar  cases  in  addition  to  , 
the  vast  elevation,  which  has  not  only 
lifted  up  the  sea-bottom  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  tlfousand  feet  in  the  Alps, 
eighteen  thousand  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  in  the  Himala- 
as.  Prooably  the  difference  of  height  j 
etween  the  Alps  and  the  Himalayas 
— equivalent  to  a  thickness  of  thirteen  ^ 
thousand  feet  of  strata — may  have  been  ' 
removed  by  this  water  action.  But 
this  has  not  been  done  rapidly,  and  it  | 
has  not  been  done  equally  over  the 
whole  area.  Parts  that  were  soft  have 
been  pared  only  from  the  surface. 
Similar  soft  rocks  beneath  the  surface 
have  been  undermined.  Hard  parts 
have  been  occasionally  left.  Some  of 
the  fragments  of  hard  rock  have  helped 
to  destroy  long  ledges  of  strata. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  history  of  lake 
basins  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  may  at 
first  appear.  There  are  many  that, , 
having  been  formed  and  filled  during  i 
the  action  of  some  erosive  force,  partly  | 
water,  perhaps,  and  partly  ice,  m^  i 
seem  due  to  the  action  of  ice  alone.  It 
would  not  be  safe  to  assert  that  ice  may 
not  in  some  cases  have  been  the  chief 


agent.  But  there  are  very  many  of 
similar  form,  and  having  identical  phy¬ 
sical  characteristics,  concerning  which 
it  may  Ihj  said  that  their  position  on 
the  earth’s  surface  excludes  this  hypo 
thesis.  There  are  many  districts  where 
lakes  abound,  but  where  there  is  no 
proof,  and  indeed  no  probability,  that 
ice  has  ever  been  present  in  large  quan¬ 
tity.  There  are  also  lacustrine  depo¬ 
sits  among  rocks  where  there  is  no 
evidence  wh.atever  of  glacial  action. 
The  geologist  and  the  physical  geo¬ 
grapher  must  carefully  observe  where 
observation  is  possible,  and  infer  where 
there  is  ground  for  inference.  Thus, 
when  we  find  that  some  of  the  jtrin- 
cipal  lake  basins  of  America  are  scoop¬ 
ed  out  of  horizontal  strata,  on  low 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  axes,  it  is  clear 
that  so  far  as  the  hollows  have  been  cut 
they  may  be  due  to  denudation  and 
erosion  either  by  water  or  ice.  When 
in  the  Alps  we  find  lake  basins  in  val¬ 
leys  parallel  or  transverse  to  the  main 
directions  of  elevation,  or  alon  g  lines  of 
fault,  it  is  difficult  to  refuse  belief  that 
systematic  fissures  due  to  elevation 
have  not  had  something  to  do  with  the 
phenomenon.  Mountains  are  not  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent  of 
the  earlier  geologists,  the  backbone  of 
the  earth,  or  the  eternal  and  permanent 
framework  upon  and  amongst  which 
aqueous  deposits  have  grown  and  at¬ 
tached  themselves,  like  the  flesh  of  an 
animal  on  its  skeleton.  There  is  no  real 
or  useful  analogy  of  this  kind.  The 
rocks  that  form  the  nuclei  of  the  great 
mountains  are  neither  the  oldest  nor  the 
most  systematic  ;  they  are  often,  no 
doubt,  the  hardest,  and  in  that  case 
they  owe  their  position  to  their  greater 
resisting  power,  when  all  around  them 
was  carri«?d  away,  slowly  and  gradual¬ 
ly,  by  weather  and  water.  But  it  is  just 
because  this  is  the  case,  because  the 
present  form  and  outline  is  the  result 
of  a  long  past  history,  including  periods 
of  movement  and  periods  of  rest,  but  a 
never-ceasing  wear  and  grind,  that  we 
find  phenomena  so  varied  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  so  distinct  in  others,  but  all  due 
to  the  same  group  of  causes  acting 
continuously  and  only  modified  by  lo¬ 
cal  circumstances. 

The  geologist  and  physical  geogra¬ 
pher  must  then  accept,  and  have  faith 
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in,  all  natural  causes,  and  he  must  not 
allow  himself  to  attribute  to  any  one 
an  exclusive  jurisdiction.  He  must  ad¬ 
mit  and  study  the  value  of  water  and 
ice  as  real  causes,  but  he  must  not  deny 
that  structure  h.as  in  many,  perhaps  in 
all,  cases,  guided  and  governed  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  movement.  lie  must  be 
satisfied  that  lake  basins,  like  other 
phenomena,  arc  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  assumption  of  one  cause,  but 
that  they  belong  to  the  physical  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  globe,  and  result  from  those 
combinations  that  have  also  produced 
mountains,  valleys,  and  plains. 


London  Society.  | 

WITTY  WOMEN  AND  PRETTY  WO¬ 
MEN  OF  THE  TIME  OF  , 

HORACE  WALPOLE.  | 

Op  the  brilliant  author  from  whose 
descriptions  of  the  “  witty  and  pretty 
women,”  of  his  day  these  notes  are  ; 
taken,  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  [ 
“  his  epistolary  talents  have  shown 
our  language  to  be  capable  of  all  the  | 
charms  of  the  French  of  Madame  do 
Sevign6  and  it  is  from  the  portraits 
that  he  has  handed  down  to  us,  that 
we  have  selected  those  of  the  beauties 
and  wits  of  the  courts  of  the  two  first 
Georges,  for  the  contemplation  of  our 
readers. 

“Mr.  Walpole  is  spirits  of  harts-! 
horn,”  said  Lady  Townshend,  when 
some  one  compared  him  with  melan¬ 
choly  Gray,  who  was  once  his  friend, 
but  with  whom  he  afterward  quarrel-  \ 
ed.  It  is,  indeed,  to  his  “  perpetual  ' 
youthfulness  of  disposition,”  and  vola-  j 
tile  buoyancy  of  spirits,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  hato  of  interest  which  ! 
shines  around  his  characters  (especial-  ’ 
ly  his  female  ones)  to  this  day. 

Their  charms  and  accomplishments, 
either  in  public  life,  or  in  the  sweeter, 
calmer  hours  of  domestic  retirement,  ^ 
are  set  and  sealed  forever  in  the  golden 
framework  of  this  patrician  author’s 
pen.  “Nothing  that  transpired  in  the 
great  world,”  says  his  biographer, 

“  escaped  his  knowledge,  nor  the  tren¬ 
chant  sallies  of  his  wit,  rendered  the 
more,  cutting  by  his  unrivaled  talent 
as  a  raconteur.’*  \ 


I  What  a  magazine  writer  he  would 
!  have  been  in  those  days !  and  how 
I  eagerly  the  numbers  of  the  favored  ' 
I  periodical  would  have  been  bought 
j  up,  containing  Horace  Walpole's  Imt 
!  article  ! 

j  For  the  amusement  of  his  two  fair 
I  friends,  “  the  lovely  Berrys,”  as  he 
W'as  wont  to  call  tnem,  he  wrote  his 
j  •“  reminiscences  ”  of  the  courts  of  the 
■  two  first  Georges ;  and  fi*om  these  and 
I  from  his  letters  we  shall  borrow  large¬ 
ly  in  our  description  of  female  celeb- 
I  ritics  of  that  era  —  reminding  our 
readers  that  in  doing  so  we  do  not 
i  profess  more  than  to  ofter  them  a  peep 
into  his  raree  show ;  and  that  we  do 
not  hesitate,  upon  this  understanding, 
to  adopt  the  views,  the  idiosyncrasies, 
and  prejudices  (of  which  he  had  not 
a  few)  of  the  veteran  showman  himself. 

To  those  not  in  the  possession  of 
the  origin.als  from  the  master  hand, 
a  few  fair  copies  of  the  vanished  forms 
and  faces  ot  the  noble  and  beautiful 
women,  who,  in  his  glowing  pages, 
make  a  dazzling  and  irresistible  group, 
mav  prove  not  unacceptable. 

Would  there  were  such  chroniclers 
now  to  set  the  seal  of  immortality  on 
the  wits  and  beauties  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  !  AVere  such  the  case, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  resusci¬ 
tate  these  fair  shades  of  a  bygone 
day :  it  is  not  the  material  that  is 
lacking,  but  the  “  touch  of  a  vanished 
hand,”  to  give  an  adequate  ami  living 
picture  of  the  lovely  matrons  ami 
maidens  with  which  England  is  still 
as  rich  as  in  the  era  which  the  “  gay, 
gouty,  old  bachelor  ”  has  brought 
back  as  to-day  to  our  mind’s  eyes. 

Without  professing  to  observe  any 
sort  of  order  with  regard  to  the  ar- ' 
rangement  of  our  portraits,  precedence 
must  be  given  to  royalty,  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and  first  in  consideption 
of  her  regal  claim,  the  “  Garter  King 
at  Arms  ”  proclaims  “  Caroline  Queen 
of  England,”  and  consort  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  (jeorge  the  Second. 

.  As  we  pay  the  homage  due  to  this 
fair  and  (queenly  lady,  we  have  a  good 
opportunity  afforded  us  for  observing 
the  suavity  of  demeanor  and  genial 
condescension  to  all  around  her,  which 
she  so  well  knew  how  to  assume,  and 
which  became  her  so  admirably.  Her 
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beauty,  which  h.ad  been  great  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  had  fallen  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  fatal  ravages  of  the  terrible 
distemper  which  was  then  so  little 
understood  and  so  unscientifically 
treated,  that  it  is  a  matter  for  wonder 
that  any  survived  to  bear  upon  their 
countenances  for  life  the  disfiguring 
sign  and  seal,  with  which  “  small-pox  ” 
marked  the  victims  who  had  escaped  ■ 
her  clutches  alive. 

The  beaming  eyes  of  the  Queen,  in¬ 
deed,  w’ere  as  expressive  as  ever,  and 
could  kindle  with  interest,  melt  in 
sympathy,  or  burn  with  indignation 
and  affronted  majesty,  from  under  the 
royal  brow.  Another  great  beauty 
which  the  Queen  could  boast  was  the 
marvelous  symmetry  of  her  “  small, 
plump,  and  graceful  hands,”  a  charm 
ny  no  means  to  bo  despised,  and  one 
far  less  common  than  tnat  of  a  pretty 
face  or  a  bright,  rosy  eom|)lexion. 
Her  personal  attributes,  indeed,  were 
so  far  from  contemptible  that  the  King  ! 
himself,  although  a  tyrannical  and  un-  j 
faithful  husband,  frequently  declared  | 
in  public  that  ho  had  never  yet  seen  a  j 
woman  whose  charms  equaled  those  ; 
of  the  Queen ;  and  when  he  described  j 
his  own  idea  of  beauty,  he  always  j 
literally  described  that  of  his  own 
wife.  Upon  more  than  one  occasion, 
indeed,  he  subjected  the  “  good  How¬ 
ard  ”  herself  to  exquisite  mortification 
on  the  Queen’s  account;  for  coming 
into  the  room  as  that  lady  was  mani- ' 
pulating  the  royal  head,  (a  meni.al  oc-  j 
cupation  to  which  the  wife  had  the 
power  of  submitting  the  mistress,)  he  | 
snatched  off  the  handkerchief  which  ; 
concealed  the  fair  and  beautifully  mo¬ 
deled  throat  of  the  former,  saying 
'angrily  to  Mrs.  Howard,  as  he  did  so: 

“  Because  you  have  an  ugly  neck  your¬ 
self,  you  hide  the  Queen’s  !  j 

The  beaming  eyes  of  royalty,  of  i 
which  favorable  mention  has  been  1 
made,  must  have  kindled  with  latent 
triumph  at  the  rough  speech  directed  ■ 
at  the  fair  hair-dresser,  the  Queen’s 
most  powerful  rival ;  who  on  her  part  | 
we  can  imagine  to  have  continued  her  j 
task  with  little  good-will,  under  the 
angry  surveillance  of  the  “gruff  gen¬ 
tleman,”  her  royal  but  uncourteous 
adorer.  ■ 

But  majesty  also  has  its  moments  i 


of  self-imposed  humiliation  ;  and  at 
such  times  we  hear  of  the  Queen  her¬ 
self  rising  meekly  and  offering  to  re¬ 
tire,  when  the  King  and  his  prime  min¬ 
ister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for  whom 
she  had  a  great  personal  regard,  con¬ 
sulted  upon  business  of  the  state — 
“matters  which,”  says  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  “  she  and  my  father  had  pre¬ 
viously  settled  between  them.”  She 
was  fond  of  laying  out  and  improving 
her  garden  at  Richmond ;  and  she 
managed  (being  a  clever  woman)  to 
hoodwink  the  King  into  believing  that 
the  expenses  of  these  improvements 
were  defrayed  out  of  her  privy  purse, 
while  she  was,  in  fact,  supplied  with 
the  necessary  funds  by  the  aid  and 
connivance  of  the  first  minister  of  state. 

She  understood  perfectly  the  art  of 
managing  a  coarse  and  tyrannical  hus¬ 
band,  by  an  assumed  appearance  of 
the  most  profound  submission  and  re¬ 
spect.  She  died,  indeed,  a  martyr  to 
this  principle  of  implicit  and  unques¬ 
tioning  obedience  to  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  her  exacting  spouse ;  for  rather 
than  oppose  any  wish  or  command  of 
his,  she  underwent  hours  of  fierce  tor¬ 
ture,  and  kept  secret  within  her  own 
breast  the  progress  of  the  malady 
which  was  soon  to  terminate  in  death. 

When  suffering  from  the  gout  in 
her  leg,  she  did  not  hestitateto  plunge 
the  limb  so  affected  into  cold  water, 
that  she  might  be  enabled  to  attend 
the  King  in  his  morning  walk. 

Oh !  what  hours  of  agony  was  she 
doomed  to  spend  in  tlie  garden  at 
Richmond,  which  had  once  bee.t  her 
proudest  delight ! 

Large  and  lame,  and  suffering  from 
intolerable  anguisli,  with  the  faithful 
service  of  a  dog  rather  than  with  the 
loving  affection  of  a  wife,  she  attended 
her  gruff  lord  in  his  daily  walks,  until 
the  hand  of  death  interfered,  and  put 
an  end  to  her  sufferings. 

One  of  these  walks  proved  fiital  to 
the  overtaxed  strength  of  the  Queen. 
She  died — recommending  the  King  to 
his  minister  instead  of  the  minister  to 
his  king.  Truth  was  stronger  than 
sycophancy  in  the  hour  of  death,  and 
the  master  said  to  the  servant  on  a 
subsequent  occasion :  “  You  know  that 
she  recommended  me  to  you.” 

Second  only  to  royalty  in  rank, 
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and  second  to  none  in  the  imperious 
haughtiness  of  her  language  and  bear¬ 
ing,  sih;  “  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,”  sweep  upon  the  stage. 

“  Old  Marlborough,”  she  was  in  Hor¬ 
ace  Walpole’s  time,  but  he  loving  her 
little  as  he  did,  yet  lingers  a  little  over 
the  description  of  her  charms,  which 
had  once  made  her  the  “  great  cap¬ 
tain’s  captain,”  and  raised  her  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  power  to  w’hich  a 
subject  can  attain.  “One  of  her  prin¬ 
cipal  charms,”  he  tells  us,  “  was  her 
fine  fair  hair.” 

This,  we  confess  to  us,  savors, *i!ome- 
what  of  an  anomaly  in  nature’s  handi¬ 
work.  Surely  tresses  black  as  the 
raven’s  wing,  and  eyes  flashing  like 
stars  from  the  inky  caverns  of  rtight, 
should  have  crowned  the  majestic 
beauty  of  Sarah  of  Marlborough. 
These  fair,  showering  golden  locks 
were  themselves  doomed  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  passionate  temper  of  their 
mistress  ;  for  “  one  day  at  her  toilette, 
in  anger  to  her  husband  she  cut  off 
all  these  commanding  tresses,  and 
flung  them  at  his  face.”  This  curious 
outburst  of  conjugal  malice  was  prac¬ 
ticed  in  later  years  by  a  celebrated 
beauty,  whose  husband,  like  the  great 
duke,  took  a  pride  in  his  wife’s  magni¬ 
ficent  hair.  She  cut  it  off  in  anger,  on 
purpose  to  vex  him,  and  was  stung  to 
the  heart,  at  his  death,  to  find  the  fad¬ 
ing  relics  of  that  beauty,  which  witl\ 
women  is  power,  carefully  cherished 
in  his  most  private  and  sacred  deposi- 
tory. 

The  temper  of  this  celebrated  duch¬ 
ess  was  that  of  an  unmitigated  vixen 
— passionate,  violent,  and  malicious. 
She  feared  her  superiors,  and  trampled 
her  inferiors  and  her  children  under 
her  feet.  With  her  eldest  daughter 
(who  succeeded  her,  by  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  Duchess  of  Marlborough)  she 
was  at  open  war.  With  her  youngest, 
the  Duchess  of  Montague,  she  agreed 
no  better. 

“  I  wonder,”  said  the  Duke  her  hus¬ 
band,  with  less  knowledge,  it  appears 
to  us,  of  human  nature  than  of  the 
art  of  w'ar,  “  that  you  two  can  not 
agree,  you  are  so  much  alike.”  They 
agreed  as  fuel  agrees  with  fire,  eaclx 
affording  food  and  excitement  to  the 
vindictive  temper  of  the  other. 


Two  characteristic  artecdotes  of  the 
proud  Duchess  we  will  give  in  Horace 
Walpole’s  own  words,  before  she  does 
what  she  never  did  in  her  lifetime, 
namely,  yield  her  place  to  another, 
and  that  other  her  most  formidable 
rival  on  the  great  stage  of  London 
society. 

One  of  old  Marlborough’s  capital 
mortifications,  ho  tells  us,  sprang  from 
her  grand-daughter.  The  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  her  four  charming  daughters. 
Lady  Sunderland,  left  two  sons,  the 
second  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
John  Spencer,  who  became  his  heir; 
and  Anne  Lady  Bateman,  and  Lady 
Diana  Spencer,  who  became  Duchess 
of  Bedford.  The  Duke  and  his  bro¬ 
ther,  to  humor  their  grandmother, 
were  in  opposition  ;  though  the  oldest 
she  never  loved.  He  had  good  sense, 
infinite  generosity,  and  no  more  econ¬ 
omy  than  was  to  be  expected  of  a 
young  man  of  warm  passions,  and 
su§h  vast  expectations.  He  was  mod¬ 
est  and  diffluent,  but  could  not  digest 
total  dependence  upon  a  capricious 
and  avaricious  grandmother.  His  sis¬ 
ter,  La<ly  Bateman,  had  the  intriguing 
spirit  of  her  father  and  grandfather, 
Earls  of  Sunderland.  She  was  con¬ 
nected  with  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord 
Holland,  and  both  had  great  influence 
over  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  What 
an  object  it  would  bo  to  Fox  to  con¬ 
vert  to  the  court  so  great  a  subject  as 
the  Duke!  Nor  was  it  much  less  im¬ 
portant  to  his  sister  to  give  him  a 
wife,  who,  with  no  reasons  for  expec¬ 
tation  of  such  shining  fortunes,  should 
owe  the  obligation  to  her.  Lady  Bate¬ 
man  struck  the  first  stroke,  and  per¬ 
suaded  her  brother  to  marry  a  hand¬ 
some  young  lady,  who  unluckily  was 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Trevor,  who 
had  been  a  bitter  enemy  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  the  victorious  Duke.  The 
grand-dam’s  rage  exceeded  all  bounds. 
H.aving  a  portrait  of  Lady  Bateman, 
she  blackened  her  face,  and  wrote  on 
it :  “  Nbto  her  oidside  is  as  black  as  her 
inside 

If  some  such  illustrative  remarks 
were  appended  to  the  photographic 
fac  -  similes  of  some  of  the  “  dear 
friends,”  who  have  chanced  to  offend 
us,  since  the  complimentary  exchange 
of  likenesses  took  place,  the  iuspec- 
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tion  of  one  of  the  “  fat  books,”  lying 
on  every  drawing-room  table  might 
be  attended  with  more  amusement 
and  insight  into  human  nature  than 
otherwise  attend  it.  “  My  bosom 
friend  of  the  year  1862,  now  a  I'clcnt- 
less  and  implacable  enemy,  decideiUy 
flattered  in  this  portrait.”  “  The  elder¬ 
ly  aunt,  from  whom  I  had  expecta¬ 
tions,  who  died  last  year  intestate, 
kept  as  a  sjiecinien  of  the  genus  Gor- 
fforiy  and  as  a  token  of  the  illusory  na¬ 
ture  of  human  hopes.”  Such  explana¬ 
tory  notes  appended  to  each  miniature 
full-length,  would  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  one  of  the  bulky  volumes, 
containing  the  portraits  of  the  “  Uncle 
Johns,”  and  the  “  Aunt  Tabithas,”  the 
“Sister  Eniilys,”  and  the  “Cousin 
Toms,”  which  now  present  nothing 
more  to  the  most  glowing  imagination 
than  a  depressing  consciousness  of  bore¬ 
dom,  and  the  fact  that  through  the  in¬ 
teresting  family  represented,  runs  the 
likeness,  produced  by  the  same  s^an* 
and  simper,  pleasingly  varied  by  a 
stare  without  a  simper,  or  a  simper 
without  a  stare.  Old  Marlborough’s 
“  photographic  album,”  illustrated  by 
notes  from  her  own  spirited  pen,  would 
have  formed  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
memoirs,  which  Horace  Walpole  scoff- 
ingly  describt'S  as  “  nothing  but  rem¬ 
nants  of  old  women’s  frippery.”  This 
is  the  last  we  hear  of  her  from  his 
graphic  pen,  excepting  a  few  lines  an¬ 
nouncing  her  death,  which  took  place 
soon  after.  “  Old  Marlborough  is  dy¬ 
ing — but  who  can  tell  ?  last  year  she 
had  lain  ill  a  great  while  without 
speaking ;  her  physicians  said  :  ‘  She 
must  be  blistered  or  she  will  die.’  She 
called  out :  ‘  I  w’on’t  be  blistered  and 
I  won’t  die.’  ” 

She  had  been  an  enemy  of  liis  fath¬ 
er,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  Hor¬ 
ace  never  forgave.  One  of  her  cele¬ 
brated  letters  concluded  with  the  sen¬ 
tence  :  “  But  as  to  the  public,  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  never  was  any  man  so  great  a 
villain  as  Sir  Robert.” 

Next  in  the  succession  of  courtly 
celebrities  comes  Catherine,  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Buckingham,  who  was  a 
natural  daughter  of  James  the  Second. 
She  was  remarkable  principally  for 
her  overweening  pride,  and  for  her 
affectation  of  regal  privileges  and 


prestige.  Of  her  Horace  Walpole  re¬ 
lates  :  “  The  Duchess  of  Buckingham, 
who  is  more  mad  with  pride  than  any 
mercer’s  wife  in  Bedlam,  came  last 
night  to  the  Opera,  en  prince^tse,  lite¬ 
rally  in  robes,  red  velvet,  and  ermine.” 
It  was  she  who  made  the  famous  reply 
to  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborougli 
upon  the  latter’s  refusing  to  lend  the 
funeral  car  which  had  conveyed  the 
great  duke  to  the  grave.  “  Tell  her,” 
replied  Catherine  of  Buckingham, 
trasported  with  rage,  “  that  my  up¬ 
holsterer  tells  me  1  can  have  a  better 
one  ^r  twenty  jiounds.  Of  her  own 
death-bed,  Mr.  Walpole  gives  this  curi¬ 
ous  account. 

“  Princess  Buckingham  is  dead  or 
dying :  she  has  sent  for  Mr.  Anstis, 
and  settled  the  ceremonial  of  her  bu- 
ri.al.  On  Saturday  she  was  so  ill,  that 
she  feared  dying,  before  all  the  pomp  : 
she  said:  ‘Why  won’t  they  send  the 
canopy  for  me  to  see  ?  Let  them  send 
it  though  all  the  tassels  are  not  fin¬ 
ished.’  But  yesterday  was  the  great¬ 
est  stroke  of  all :  she  made  her  ladies 
vow  to  her,  that  if  she  should  lie  sensc*- 
less  they  would  not  sit  down  in  the 
room  Ixdbre  she  was  dead.” 

From  this  ])roud  woman,  we  turn  to 
one  who  occupie<l  a  position  in  the 
court,  about  tne  Queen's  j)erson,  but 
who  was  also  publicly  recognized  as 
the  favorite  mistress  of  the  King. 
Henrietta  Hobart  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry,  and  the  sister  of  Sir 
John  Hobart,  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
afterward  by  her  interest  made  a 
baron,  and  since  created  Earl  of  Buck¬ 
inghamshire.  She  married  early,  Mr. 
Howard,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  prepared  with  him  to  face 
the  bitter  brunt  of  poverty,  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  life  which  was  far  superior  to 
the  circumstances  which  must  support 
it.  They  saw  before  them  but  one 
chance  for  promotion,  and  that  was  in 
attaching  tnemselves  to  the  court  at 
Hanover,  where  the  future  sovereign 
of  England  awaited  the  demise  of  the 
reigning  queen,  (Anne.)  As  a  way  of 
ekeing  out  the  “  ways  and  means  ”  of 
their  small  menage^  as  great  a  bugbear 
to  fashionable  young  married  couj)lcs 
then  as  now,  we  find  an  amusing  anec¬ 
dote  of  her  cutting  off  her  beautiful 
abundant  tresses  (commanding  a  high 
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price  from  the  pernke-makers  in  those  1 
days  of  flowing  flaxen  wigs)  to  fur- 1 
nish  forth  a  banquet  for  her  husband's  ' 
guests.  Wigs  were  sold  in  that  time  for  j 
twenty  and  thirty  guineas  a  piece ;  and 
as  each  fair  tress  fell  into  the  trembling  : 
balances,  wo  might  suppose  it  to  have  , 
been  in  every  sense  of  the  words  ■ 
“  worth  its  weight  in  gold.”  Did  such  ! 
articles  command  an  equal  sum  now,  i 
coiflTures  d  la  crop  would  shortly  be-  ■ 
come  fashionable  amongst  the  poorer 
aristocnicy ;  for  with  an  upholsterer , 
and  milliner  pressing  hard  for  pay- , 
ment,  how  many  a  fair  maiden  and  . 
frisky  matron  would  not  feel  inclined, ' 
like  Absalom,  to  poll  her  head,  and 
turn  literally  ns  well  as  poetically,  | 
each  “  shining  tress  to  gold.”  There  is  ! 
no  market,  wo  fear,  now  for  these  love-  ' 
ly  appendages,  such  as  that  which  j 
turned  the  fair  Howard  into  a  mer- ' 
chant  in  hair ;  but  it  nmst  have  been  ■ 
a  struggle  M’ith  her  between  vanity 
and  ambition  before  with  shaven ' 
crown  she  could  look  on  and  smile,  j 
as  the  hungry  German  court  fell  upon  j 
the  proceeds  of  her  wifely  sacrihee,  i 
and  devoured  them  at  one  fell  swoop.  | 
They  grew  again,  however,  and  with 
it  tne  favor  of  the  court :  and  on  the 
accession  of  his  father  to  the  throne 
of  England,  the  electoral  prince  (after¬ 
ward  George  the  Second)  caused  Mrs. 
Howard  to  be  appointed  woman  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  young  Princess  of 
Wales. 

Her  apartments  speedily  became  tho 
rendezvous  of  all  that  was  brilliant 
and  distinguished  in  the  society  of  the 
court.  Amongst  the  men  were  Lord 
Chesterfield,  then  Lord  Stanhope,  and 
cultivating,  wo  presume,  the  code  of 
manners  and  morals  which  he  after¬ 
ward  recommended  to  the  hopeless 
cub  his  son ;  Lord  Scarborough,  Lord 
Hervey,  and  General  (at  that  time  only 
Colonel)  Lord  Churchill :  amongst  the 
women  we  find  the  names  w’hich  fame 
has  made  so  familiar  to  our  ears,  those 
of  Lcpell,  and  Bellenden,  and  Hervey, 
and  Walpole,  and  Selwyn,  and  How¬ 
ard — a  lovely  group  frorii  which  death, 
the  rude  destroyer,  can  not  snatch  the 
fragrance  while  they  live  in  the  pages 
of  their  brilliant  biographer.  To  these 
apartments  came  frequently  the  elec¬ 
toral  prince,  not  attracted  at  that  time 


by  the  mild  beauties  of  their  fair  mis¬ 
tress,  but  by  the  lovely,  lively,  laugh¬ 
ing  Mary  Bellcndert,  described  by 
every  one  of  her  cotemporaries  as 
the  most  perfect  creature  they  ever 
knew.  The  fat,  phlegmatic  heart  of 
her  royal  adorer  beat  strange  music 
within  the  princely  breast,  when  the 
sound  of  her  footsteps  tell  upon  his 
ear. '  Gay,  almost  to  etourderie^  the  fair 
maid  of  honor  was  by  no  means  equally 
smitten,  neither  was  she  likely  to  lie 
won  by  his  coarse,  heavy  gallantry, 
and  hiB  attentions,  more  persistent 
than  acceptable.  One  of  his  amuse¬ 
ments  consisted  in  counting  and  re- 
x-ounting  his  money,  a  proceeding 
which  greatly  irritated  the  nervous 
system  of  the  saucy  Bellenden.  “  Sir !” 
she  cried  out  to  fiim  one  day,  “  I  can 
not  bear  it :  if  you  count  your  money 
any  more  I  will  go  ont  of  tho  room.” 
The  chink  of  his  gold  was  as  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  her  as  his  unwelcome 
presence,  and  the  heart  of  the  giddy 
Bellenden  wjis  safe  from  the  spells  of 
either.  That  was  already  in  tho  proud 
possession  of  Colonel  Campbell,  one  of 
the  grooms  of  tho  bedchamber,  and 
who  afterward  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  Argyl  at  tho  death  of  Duke  Archi¬ 
bald.  She  had  promised  her  would- 
be  royal  lover  never  to  marry  with¬ 
out  his  privity;  and  liaving  broken 
her  word  in  this  particular,  the  gen¬ 
erous  prince  neither  forgot  nor  for¬ 
gave  ;  and  he  never  missed  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  whispering  some  harsh  rc- 

{iroach  in  her  car,  when,  as  Mrs.  Cainp- 
)ell,  she  appeared  at  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  held  by  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Sirs.  Howard  succeeded  to  her  friend 
in  the  post  of  favorite;  and  she  had 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  spirit  to 
repel  tho  attentions  of  her  rtryal  ad¬ 
mirer,  as  Miss  Bellenden  had  done 
before  her.  Horace  Walpole  tells  us 
that  she  preferred  the  “  solid  advan¬ 
tages,”  to  the  ostentatious  eclat  of  her 
position ;  and  we  have  seen  her  ex¬ 
posed  to  defeat  and  humiliation  by  an 
outburst  of  uxoriousness  on  the  part 
of  tho  fickle  lord  of  her  affections 
himself.  The  Queen  had  tho  real  pow¬ 
er,  tho  mistress  possessed  but  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  it ;  but  of  a  meek  and  spaniel 
temiierament,  the  “  good  Howard  ” 
swallowed  the  gilded  pills  offered  for 
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her  occasi<Mial  acceptance  without  a 
grimace. 

We  can  fancy  her  like  the  portrait 
given  of  her  in  these  w'ords  :  “  Lady 

Suffolk  was  of  a  just  height,  w’ell 
made,  extremely  fair,  with  the  finest 
light  brown  hair,  was  remarkably  gen¬ 
teel,  and  always  well  dressed  with 
taste  and  simplicity.  Her  face  w’as 
regular  and  agreeable,  rather  than 
beautiful,  and  those  charms  she  re¬ 
tained  with  little  diminution  to  her 
death  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.”  She 
left  the  court  in  1735,  and  spent  her 
summers  at  her  residence  of  Marble 
Hill,  Twickenham,  wiiere  she  became 
a  neighbor  and  intimate  friend  of  IIoi> 
ace  Walpole’s,  whom  she  entertained 
with  old  court  stories  and  anecdotes,” 
of  which,  in  his  reminiscences  of  the 
courts  of  George  the  First  and  George 
the  Second,  he  made  great  use. 

She  died  at  Marble  Hill,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  July,  17G7,  and  her 
last  words  are  thus  described  by  him, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford : 
“  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  must  mieak 
of  a  loss  that  w  ill  give  you  and  Lady 
Strafford  concern  ;  an  essential  loss  to 
me,  who  am  deprived  of  a  most  agree¬ 
able  friend,  with  whom  I  passed  here 
many  hours.  I  need  not  say  I  mean 
poor  Lady  Suffolk.  I  w^as  with  her 
two  hours  on  Saturday  night,  and  in¬ 
deed  found  her  much  cnanged,  though 
I  did  not  apprehend  her  in  danger.  I 
was  going  to  say  she  complained — but 
you  know  she  never  did  complain — 
of  the  gout  and  rheumatism  all  over 
her,  particularly  in  her  face.  It  w'as 
a  cold  night,  and  she  sat  below  stairs 
when  she  should  have  been  in  bed : 
and  I  doubt  this  w'aut  of  care  was  pre¬ 
judicial.  I  sent  next  morning.  She 
had  had  a  bad  night ;  but  grew  much 
better  in  the  evening.  Lady  Dalkeith 
came  to  her,  and,  when  she  w'as  gone. 
Lady  Suffolk  said  to  Lord  Chetwynd 
she  would  eat  her  supper  in  her  bed¬ 
chamber.  lie  went  up  with  her,  and 
thought  the  appearances  promised  a 
good  night :  but  she  was  scarce  sat 
down  in  her  chair,  when  she  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  side,  and  died  in  half 
an  hour.”  She  was  extremely  deaf, 
and  Pope  alludes  to  this  infirmity  in 
the  lines  he  wrote  upon  her  under  the 
title  of  “  A  certain  Lady  at  Court :” 


[January, 

“  I  know  a  thing  that’s  most  uncommon : 

(Envy,  be  silent  and  attend !) 

I  know  a  reasonable  woman. 

Handsome  and  witty,  yet  a  friend. 

Not  warped  by  passion,  awed  by  rumor ; 

Not  grave  through  pride,  or  vain  through 
folly— 

An  equal  mixture  of  good-humor 

And  sensible  soft  melancholy. 

‘Ha-s  she  no  faults  then,’  (Envy  says,)  ‘  sir?* 

Yes,  she  has  one,  I  must  aver ; 

When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her. 

The  xBomnn'e  deaf^  and  does  not  hear.” 

The  lovely  Duchess,  her  wdld  Grace 
of  Queensberry,  is  scarcely  so  often 
mentioned  as  we  could  W'lsh  in  Mr. 
Walpole’s  letters ;  but  here  and  there 
his  pen  lights  upon  some  trait  of  her, 
in  its  own  pointed,  vivid  w'a}%  and 
places  her  before  us  iu  a  few’  sketches, 
given  in  his  best  style. 

Catherine  Hyde  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  after¬ 
ward  became  the  wife  of  Charles 
Douglass,  Duke  of  Queensberry.  She 
W'as  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and  for 
the  daring  w'ith  which  she  defied  the 
court  party,  by  promoting  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  second  part  of  the  Beg¬ 
gars'  Opera^  when  it  had  been  pro¬ 
hibited  from  being  acted.  For  this 
offense  she  was  forbidden  the  court. 
Pope,  Sw’ift,  and  I’rior  have  immortal¬ 
ized  her  iu  letters  and  iu  verse ;  the 
latter  in  the  poem  entitled,  “The  Fe¬ 
male  Phaeton,  which,  as  a  description 
of  a  fast  young  lady'  of  those  days,  is 
W'orthy  of  insertion  here : 

“  Tlius  Kitty,  beautiful  and  young. 

And  wild  as  colt  untamed. 

Bespoke  the  fair  from  which  alie  sprung, 

With  little  rage  inflamed  ; 

“  Inflamed  with  rage  at  sad  restraint 
Which  wise  mamma  ordained ; 

And  sorely  vexed  to  play  the  saint. 

Whilst  wit  and  beauty  reigned. 

“  Must  Lady  Jenny  frisk  about. 

And  visit  with  her  cousins  ; 

At  balls  must  she  make  all  the  rout. 

And  bring  home  hearts  by  dozens  1 

“  What  has  she  better,  pray,  than  I, 

What  hidden  charms  to  boast. 

That  all  mankind  for  her  should  ^e, 

While  I  am  scarce  a  toast  ? 

“  ‘  Dearest  mamma,  for  once  let  me. 

Unchained,  my  fortune  try : 

I'll  have  my  carl  as  well  as  she. 

Or  know  the  reason  why. 

“  ‘  I’ll  soon  with  Jenny’s  pride  quit  score, 

Make  all  her  lovers  fall ; 

They'll  grieve  I  was  not  loosed  before : 

She,  I  was  loosed  at  all. 
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“Fondness  prevailed,  mamma  gave  wa7; 

Kitty,  at  heart’s  desire, 

Obtained  the  cliariot  for  a  day. 

And  set  the  world  on  fire.” 

The  lovely  Duchess  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  the  good  graces  of  Mr. 
Walpole,  who  records  some  of  her  wild 
praiiKS  Avith  a  gusto  Avhich  ill-nature 
not  unfrequcntly  gave  to  his  pen.  lie 
thus  describes  a  quarrel  between  her 
and  the  Duchess  of  iliehmond,  whose 
daughter,  Lady  Caroline,  had  recently 
eloped,  (as  the  daughters  of  other  great 
houses  have  often  done  in  our  own  day,) 
leaving  their  ambitious  mothers  open 
to  the  taunts  which  AV’ere  winged  so 
merrily  by  the  lively  Kitty,  at  the  bo¬ 
som  ol  her  sister  duchess.  “  There  is  a 
very  good  quarrel  on  foot,”  he  writes  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  “  between  two  duch¬ 
esses.  She  of  Queensberry  sent  to 
invito  Lady  Emily  Lennox  to  a  ball ; 
her  Grace  of  Kichmond,  who  is  won¬ 
derfully  cautious  since  Lady  Caroline’s 
elopement,  sent  word,  ‘  she  could  not 
determine'  The  other  sent  again  the 
same  night;  the  same  answer.  The 
Queensberry  then  sent  word  that  she 
had  made  up  her  company,  and  desired 
to  be  excused  from  having  Lady  Em¬ 
ily’s,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  card 
wrote,  ‘  too  yreat  a  trust.'  You  know 
how  mad  she  is,  and  how  capable  of 
such  a  stroke.”  The  next  Ave  hear  of 
her  is  regaining  a  footing  at  court,  a 
point  for  which  she  had  intrigued  tAVo 
years  unsuccessfully,  and  which  she 
achieved  on  the  occasion  of  her  son’s 
being  obliged  to  the  king  for  a  regi¬ 
ment  in  the  Dutch  service.  She  would 
not  let  him  go  to  kiss  hands  until  they 
sent  for  her  too.  Then,  again  aa’c  find 
her  at  Uichmond,  at  a  fire-work  fetCy 
amongst  the  “  whole  court  of  St.  Ger¬ 
main’s  and  all  the  Fitzes  upon  earth,” 
in  “  a  forlorn  trim,  in  white  apron  and 
hood,”  Avhich  it  Avas  her  Avhim  to  as¬ 
sume  on  that  occa8ion,^making  “  the 
duke  swallow  all  her  undress.”  “T’oth¬ 
er  day,”  Mr.  Walpole  goes  on  to  inform 
his  correspondent,  in  this  instance 
George  Montagu,  Esq.,  to  Avhom  many 
of  his  most  amusing  and  gossiping  let¬ 
ters  were  addressed,  “  she  drove  post 
to  Lady  Sophia  Thomas,  of  Parson’s 
Green,  and  told  her  that  she  Avas  come 
to  tell  her  something  of  importance. 

‘  What  is  it  ?’  ‘  Why,  take  a  couple 
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of  beefsteaks,  clap  them  together  as 
if  they  Avere  for  a  dumpling,  and  eat 
them  Avith  pepper  and  salt ;  it’s  the 
best  thing  you  ever  tasted ;  I  could 
not  help  coming  to  tell  you  this ;’  and 
away  she  drove  back  to  town.  Don’t 
a  course  of  folly  for  forty  years,”  he 
adds,  with  some  justice,  “  make  one 
very  sick  ?” 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  was 
one  of  the  learned  luminaries  of  Hor¬ 
ace  Walpole’s  day,  and  comes  decided¬ 
ly  under  the  head  of  the  witty  if  not 
of  the  pretty  Avoraen  of  her  time.  The 
picture  given  of  her  at  Florence,  Avhere 
she  formed  the  centre  of  a  literary  co¬ 
terie,  and  was  herself  a  laughing-stock 
to  the  fashionable  triflers  who  out- 
Avardly  courted  her,  is  far  from  a  plea¬ 
sing  one ;  and  no  fair  savante  perhaps 
ever  aroused  more  bitterness  of  feeling 
amongst  the  literary  men  of  her  day 
than  did  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
by  the  wanton  shafts  of  her  coarse  and 
relentless  tongue.  One  of  her  few  ad¬ 
mirers,  Spence,  indeed,  said  of  her: 
“  She  is  one  of  the  most  shining  char¬ 
acters  in  the  world,  but  shines  like  a 
comet ;  she  is  all  irregularity,  and  al- 
Avays  wandering ;  the  most  wise,  most 
imprudent ;  loveliesty  most  disagree- 
.able ;  best-natured,  cruelest  woman  in 
the  world ;  all  things  by  turn  and  no¬ 
thing  long.” 

Walpole’s  picture  of  her  is  a  less 
pleasing  one,  but  he  entertained  a 
strong  prejudice  against  her,  and  writes 
as  folloAvs  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Conway,  from 
Florence,  Avhere  he  diA’erted  himself,  in 
September,  1740,  with  operas,  concerts, 
balls,  and  a  continual  round  of  plea¬ 
sures,  Avhich  he  did  not  forget  to  de¬ 
scribe,  although  he  pronounces  him¬ 
self  unfitted  to  carry  on  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  any  body  in  England,  OAving 
to  his  being  so  utterly  a  stranger  to 
eA’ery  thing  going  on  there,  and  to  the 
on  aits  and  f>on  mots  then  current  on 
the  surface  of  London  society.  “  Did  I 
tell  you,”  ho  says,  “that  Lady  ^lary 
Wortli^  is  here?  She  laughs  at  my 
Lady  Walpole,  scolds  at  my  Lady 
I’omfret,  and  is  laughed  at  by  the 
Avhole  toAvn.  Her  dress,  her  avarice, 
and  her  impudence  must  amaze  any 
one  that  never  heard  her  name.  She 
Avears  a  foul  mob,  that  does  not  cover 
her  greasy  black  locks,  that  hang  loose, 
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never  combed  or  curled ;  an  old  raaza- 
rine-blue  wrapper,  that  gapes  open  and 
discovers  a  canvas  petticoat.  Ilerface 
swelled  violently  on  one  side,  and  part¬ 
ly  covered  with  white  paint  which,  for 
cheapness,  she  has  bought  so  coarse, 
that  you  would  not  use  it  to  wash  a 
chimney.”  Not  a  tempting  picture  of 
the  bos  bleu  of  the  period,  and  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  those  fair  ones,  ambitious  of  the 
bays  of  literature,  not  to  despise  the 
most  powerful  gift  which  nature  ever 
bestows  upon  them,  and  while  they 
cultivate  the  graces  of  the  mind  to  be¬ 
stow  as  well  their  best  attention  upon 
those  of  the  person. 

Lady  ]Mary,  by  birth  a  Pierrepont, 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn,  Earl 
of  Kingston,  by  his  wife  the  Lady 
Mary  Feilding,  daughter  of  William, 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  she  was  born  at 
Thoresby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1690,  so  that  she 
must  have  been  fifty  years  old  when 
Horace  Walpole  penned  this  satirical 
sketch  in  1740.  No  traces  left,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  of  the  great  personal  at¬ 
tractions,  which,  in  addition  to  un¬ 
usual  sprightliness  of  mind,  distin¬ 
guished  her  more  youthful  days.  She 
was  a  voluminous  and  satirical  writer, 
but  the  coarseness  of  her  style  renders 
her  works  unreadable  in  this  more  dis¬ 
criminating  age  ;  and  the  most  notable 
incident  in  her  life  is  her  mysterious 
quarrel  with  Pope,  the  virus  of  whose 
crippled  nature  he  turned  upon  one, 
whom  in  the  days  of  their  friendship 
he  had  thus  flatteringly  described : 

“  The  playful  smiles  around  the  dimpled  mouth, 
That  happy  air  of  majesty  and  truth, 

So  would  I  draw ;  but,  oh  1  ’tis  vain  to  try, 

My  narrow  f;enius  does  the  power  deny; 

The  equal  lustre  of  her  heavenly  mind, 

Where  every  grace  and  every  virtue’s  joined : 
Learning  not  vain,  and  wisdom  not  severe. 

With  greatness  easy,  and  with  wit  sincere  ; 

With  just  description  show  the  soul  divine. 

And  the  whole  princess  in  my  work  should  shine.” 

Alas !  for  the  constancy  of  ])oets 
and  men,  the  adulation  of  these  lines 
is  swept  away  from  the  mind  in  the 
tornado  of  brutal  sarcasm,  in  which 
Pope  afterward  vilifies  the  name  of 
his  former  mistress,  in  his  Imit.ation 
of  the  First  Satire  of  the  Second  Book 
of  Horace.  Tlicy  were  both  of  them 
good  haters,  and  proficients  in  the  art 
of  abuse.  But  if  Pope’s  nature  had 
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not  been  as  deformed  as  his  j)erson,  he 
could  not  have  thus  defamed  tlie  wo¬ 
man  who  had  once  reigned  paramount 
in  his  heart. 

How  different  an  account  does  Mr. 
Walpole  give  of  his  fair  French  friend, 
Madame  du  Deffand,  of  wliose  senti¬ 
ment  for  himself,  however,  he  bet'ame 
eventually  rather  ashamed.  She  had 
been  a  celebrated  leader  of  French  so¬ 
ciety,  but  Walpole  did  not  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  until  she  was  far 
.advanced  in  life,  and  was  quite  blind. 
His  biographer.  Lord  Dover,  says: 
“  Her  devotion  for  liiin  appears  to  liave 
been  very  great,  and  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
pressed  in  her  letters  witli  a  warmth 
and  a  tenderness  which  Walpole,  who 
was  most  sensitive  of  ridicule,”  (what 
satirist  is  not  so  ?)  “  thought  so  absurd, 
in  a  person  of  her  years  and  infirmities, 
that  he  frequently  nmroves  her  very 
h.arshly  for  it;  so  muen  so,  .as  to  give 
him  an  appearance  of  a  w.ant  of  kindly 
feeling  toward  her,  which  his  general 
conduct  to  her,  and  the  regrets  he  ex¬ 
pressed  on  her  death,  do  not  warrant 
us  in  accusing  him  of.” 

His  description  of  her  in  Paris,  in 
1760,  is  amusing,  and  does  not  evince 
the  sensitive  shrinking  from  undue  de¬ 
monstration  on  the  part  of  his  elderly 
love,  which,  at  other  times,  his  vanity 
caused.  “3Iy  dear  old  woman  is  in 
better  health  than  I  left  her,  and  her 
spirits  so  increased,  that  I  tell  her  she 
will  go  mad  with  age.  When  they 
.ask  her  how  old  she  is,  she  answers, 
“  J’ai  soixante  et  mille  ans.”  She  and 
I  went  to  the  Boulevard  last  night 
after  supper,  and  drove  .about  there  till 
two  in  the  morning.  We  are  going  to 
sup  in  the  country  this  evening,  and 
arc  to  go  to-morrow  night  at  eleven  to 
the  puj»pet-show.  Feeling  iif  herself 
no  difference  between  the  spirits  of 
twenty-three  and  seventy-three,  she 
thinks  there  is  no  impediment  to  doing 
whatever  one  will,  but  the  want  of 
eyesight.  If  she  had  that,  I  am  ]>er- 
su.aded  no  consideration  would  jirevent 
her  making  me  a  visit  at  Strawberry 
Hill.”  Upon  this  fact  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt,  but  that  the  wily  old  ba¬ 
chelor  secretly  congratulated  himself. 
“  She  makes  songs,  sings  them,  remem¬ 
bers  all  that  ever  were  made ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  lived  from  the  most  agreeable  to 
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the  most  reasoning  age,  has  all  that 
was  amiable  in  the  last,  and  all  that  is 
sensible  in  this,  without  the  vanity  of 
the  former,  or  the  pedant  impertinence 
of  the  latter.  I  have  heard  her  dis¬ 
pute  with  all  sorts  of  people  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  and  never  knew  her 
in  the  wrong.  She  humbles  the  learn¬ 
ed,  sets  right  her  disciples,  and  finds 
conversation  for  every  body.  Aftec- 
tion^te  as  Madame  de  Sevigne,  she  has 
none  of  her  prejudices,  but  a  more  uni¬ 
versal  taste ;  and  with  the  most  delicate 
frame,  her  spirits  hurry  her  through  a 
life  of  fatigue,  that  would  kill  me  if  I 
was  to  continue  here.  If  we  return  by 
one  in  the  morning,  from  suppers  in 
the  country,  she  proposes  driving  to 
the  Boulevard  or  to  the  Loire  St.  Bride, 
because  it  is  too  early  to  go  to  bed.  I 
had  great  difficulty  last  night  to  per¬ 
suade  her,  though  she  was  not  well, 
not  to  sit  up  till  between  two  and 
three  for  the  comet;  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  she  had  appointed  an  astronomer 
to  bring  his  telescopes  to  the  President 
llenault’s,  as  she  thought  it  would 
amuse  me.” 

To  us  individually,  this  picture  of 
Horace  Walpole’s  “  dear  old  woman  ” 
is  a  ghastly  one.  This  singing,  gad¬ 
ding,  disputing,  driving,  star-gazing, 
blind  old  French  woman,  is  to  us  the 
picture  of  an  elderly  enfant  terrible, 
whom  we  would  ratiier  meet  with  in 
description  than  in  real  life. 

The  antics  of  the  kitten  suit  ill,  it 
appears  to  us,  with  the  infirmities  of 
age ;  and  had  Madame  du  Deftand  been 
less  infatuated  upon  Horace  Walpole 
himself,  we  can  imagine  that  the  most 
trenchant  sallies  of  his  bitter  wit  would 
have  been  directed  at  her  senile  itour- 
deriea.  W c  read  of  her  four  years  later 
flying  to  his  side  the  moment  he  ar¬ 
rived,  and  remaining  with  him  while 
he  made  his  toilette,  remarking,  with 
tnily  French  modesty,  that  her  want 
of  sight  made  such  a  defiance  of  the 
usual  conventional  observances  proper 
for  her.  He  amusingly  relates,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  visit,  the  demelee  he 
had  to  raccomode,  and  the  mkmoires 
to  present  against  Touton,  Madame  du 
Defland’s  favorite  dog :  “As  I  am  the 
only  person,”  he  says,  “  who  dare  cor¬ 
rect  him,  I  have  already  insisted  on  his 
being  confined  in  the  Bastille  every 


day  after  five  o’clock.  T’other  night 
he  flew  at  Lady  Barrymore’s  face,  and 
I  thought  would  have  torn  her  eye  out ; 
but  it  ended  in  biting  her  finger.  She 
was  terrified ;  she  fell  into  tears.  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Deffand,  who  has  too  much 

r>art8  not  to  see  every  thing  in  its  true 
Ight,  perceiving  that  she  had  not  beat¬ 
en  Touton  half  enough,  immediately 
told  us  a  story  of  a  lady,  whose  dog 
having  bitten  a  piece  out  of  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  leg,  the  tender  dame,  in  a  great 
fright,  cried  out :  ‘  Won’t  it  make  my 
do"  sick  ?’  ” 

Five  years  after  this  visit  of  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole’s  to  Paris,  on  September  twenty- 
seventh,  1780,  we  find  the  chronicle  of 


this  frisky  old  lady’s  demise :  “  I  have 
lost  my  dear  old  friend  Madame  du  Def¬ 
fand.  She  was  indeed  near  eighty-four, 
but  retained  all  her  faculties.  Two  days 
ago  the  letters  from  Paris  forbade  all 


hopes.  So  I  reckon  myself  as  dead  to 
France,  where  I  have  kept  up  no  other 
connection.’ 


“  Touton,”  the  spoilt  little  favorite, 
was  sent  to  Straw  Derry,  a  legacy  to 
Mr.  Walpole,  whose  promise  Madame 
du  Deffand  had  obtained  to  take  care 


of  the  dog  should  it  survive  its  doat- 
ingly  attached  mistress.  In  answer  to 
a  letter  from  the  former,  to  the  Ucv. 
Mr.  Cole,  the  Avorthy  antiquary  re¬ 
marks  :  “  I  congratulate  the  little  Pa¬ 
risian  dog  that  he  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  so  humane  a  master.  I  have 


a  little  diminutive  dog.  Busy,  full  as 
great  a  favorite,  and  never  out  of  my 
lap :  I  have  already,  in  case  of  an  ac¬ 
cident,  insured  it  a  refuge  from  starva¬ 
tion  and  ill-usage.  It  is  the  least  we 
can  do  for  poor,  harmless,  sliiftless, 
pampered  animals  that  have  amused 
us,  and  we  have  spoilt.”  Touton  fully 
justified  the  character  formerly  given 
of  him  by  his  behavior  upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  Gothic  villa  of  his  new 


master.  “He  began  by  exiling  my 
beautiful  little  cat,”  he  writes,  “  upon 
which,  however,  we  shall  not  quite 
agree.  He  then  flew  at  one  of  my 
dogs,  who  returned  it  by  biting  his 
foot  till  it  bled,  but  was  severely  beat¬ 
en  for  it.  I  immediately  rang  for  Mar¬ 
garet  to  dress  his  foot;  but  in  the 
midst  of  my  tribulation,  could  not 
keep  my  countenance,  for  she  cried : 
‘  Poor  little  thing,  he  does  not  under- 
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8tand  my  langxiat^e !’  I  hope  she  will 
not  recollect,  too,  that  he  is  a  Papist.” 

We  will  conclude  this  paper  with 
the  sketch  of  another  famous  loreijjiier, 
the  Countess  of  Albany,  the  wife  of 
Charles  Edward  the  l*retender,  but 
more  celebrated  for  the  attachment 
which  existed  between  her  and  Altieri, 
to  whom  some  allege  that  she  was  pri¬ 
vately  married. 

“  'fhe  Countess  of  Albany  is  not  only 
in  England,  in  London,  but  at  this  verj' 
moment,  I  believe,  in  the  [)alace  of  St. 
James’s — not  restored  by  as  rapid  a 
revolution  as  the  French,  but,  as  was 
observed  last  night  at  *.upper  at  Lady 
Mount -Edgecumbe’s,  by  that  topsy¬ 
turvy-hood  that  characterizes  the  pre¬ 
sent  age.  Within  these  two  months, 
the  Pope  has  been  burnt  at  Paris ;  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Barry,  mistress  of  Louis 
Quinze,  has  dined  with  the  Lord  Ma¬ 
yor  of  London,  and  the  Pretender’s 
widow  is  presented  to  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain.  Well!  1  have  had  an 
exact  account  of  the  interview  of  the 
two  queens  from  one  who  stood  close 
to  them.  The  dowager  was  introduced 
as  Princess  of  Stolberg.  She  was  M'ell 
dressed  and  not  at  all  embarrassed. 
The  king  talked  to  her  a  good  deal ; 
but  about  her  passage,  the  sea,  and 
general  topics ;  the  queen  in  the  same 
way,  but  less.  Then  she  stood  between 
the* Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Clarence, 
and  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
with  the  former,  who  perhaps  may  have 
met  her  in  Italy.  Not  a  word  Ix'tween 
her  and  the  princesses,  nor  did  1  hear 
of  the  prince ;  but  he  was  there,  and 

! probably  spoke  to  her.  The  queen 
ooked  at  ner  earnestly.  To  add  to 
the  singularity  of  the  day,  it  is  the 
ueeu’s  birthday.  Another  odd  acci- 
ent:  at  the  Opera  at  the  Pantheon, 
Madame  D’ Albany  was  carried  into 
the  queen’s  box  and  sat  there.  It  is 
not  of  a  piece  with  her  going  to  court 
that  she  seals  with  the  royal  arms.” 
lie  thus  describes  her  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  rather  disappointing  to  those  who 
have  thought  of  her  as  the  idol  of  one 
of  Italy’s  most  inspired  poets,  and  il¬ 
lustrating  the  fact  that  intellect  as  well 
as  lieauty,  is  a  power  even  when  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  weaker  sex.  “  I  have 
seen  Madame  D’ Albany,  who  has  not 
a  ray  of  royalty  about  her.  She  has 


good  eyes  and  teeth,  but  I  think  can 
have  had  no  more  beauty  than  remains, 
except  youth.  She  is  civil  and  easy, 
but  German  and  ordinary.” 

“  Enough  of  foreigners  1”  the  reader 
will  exclaim  ;  we  would  fain  return  to 
the  bright  bevy  of  English  maids  and 
I  matrons,  who  cluster  like  blush  and 
;  damask  roses  in  the  pages  from  which 
j  we  borrow  the  glow.  With  the  ]*er- 
:  mission  of  the  courteous  editor  of 
these  pages,  this  gallery  of  the  por¬ 
traits  of  wits  and  beauties  of  a  by¬ 
gone  day  will  be  reopened  by  the  same 
showman  on  the  first  of  the  ensuing 
:  month,  and  the  description  resumed  of 
the  famous  women  who  spring  into 
life,  recreated  by  the  pencil,  unrivaled 
in  its  powers  of  truthful  and  brilliant 
portraiture. 
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THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE: 

ITS  EAELY  HISTORY  AND  LITERARY  CHAR¬ 
ACTERISTICS. 

It  has  been  wisely  said,  “  Beware  of 
the  man  of  one  book,”  that  is,  of  the 
man  who  has  devoted  his  whole  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  critical  study  of  any  one 
book.  Such  an  individual  proves  a 
very  dangerous  antagonist  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  arena,  and  is  apt  to  make  sad 
havoc  amongst  good  people  who  read 
every  thing  but  acquire  nothing — a 
vice  rather  prevalent  amongst  us  just 
now.  The  most  ready  man  in  an  ex¬ 
tensive  circle  of  men  of  letters  was 
one  who  had  diligently  and  devotedly 
studied  Homer — so  diligently  and  so 
devotedly  that  upon  any  line  being 
given  him  he  was  in  most  cases  able 
to  repeat  the  next ;  it  was  his  passion, 
his  one  book,  and  there  was  not  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  idiom,  an  obscurity  in 
the  allusion,  a  labyrinth  in  the  con¬ 
struction,  or  a  subtle  beauty  in  the  po¬ 
etry,  with  which  he  was  not  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  and  could  agreeably  explain. 
By  the  intensity  of  that  study  he  had 
not  only  so  developed  his  reasoning 
pc4wers  as  to  liecome  a  most  clear  and 
ready  debater,  but  he  had  also  acquired 
a  completeness  of  execution  which  he 
carried  into  every  pur.«!uit,  and  more 
than  that,  his  intellect  had  gained  a 
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w  eight  and  power  which  were  felt  by 
all  who  knew  him.  The  diligent  study 
of  any  great  book  would  confer  similar 
advantages  upon  any  one  possessed  of 
sufficient  strength  of  character  to  pur¬ 
sue  it.  J list  as  in  physics,  it  is  only 
what  18  assimilated  that  nourishes,  all 
the  rest  injures ;  and  it  is  this  useless 
wear  and  tear  to  which  the  brain  of 
most  men  is  subjected  by  the  contin- 
ual  and  rapid  transition  of  a  chaotic 
mass  of  ideas  of  all  descriptions — 
vague,  confused,  like  the  broken  ima¬ 
ges  of  a  sick  man’s  dream— which  is 
the  prime  cause  of  that  dearth  of  great 
works,  that^  vapid  mediocrity  and  in¬ 
tellectual  imbecility  which  prevail 
amongst  us — the  disease  of  rapid  de¬ 
sultory  reading,  fatal,  fell  disease,  fos- 
tered  by  a  press  more  cheap  than  con¬ 
scientious.  The  intellectual  history  of 
all  nations  shows  us  how  they  have  in- 
stinctivel^V  striven  toward  this  concen¬ 
tration  of  power— toward  this  produc¬ 
tion  of  one  great  masterpiece  w  hich 
should  be  synonymous  with  the  name 
of  the  country,  and  become  as  it  were, 
the  outspoken  voice  of  that  country.’ 
Thus  the  outspoken  voice  of  England 
IS  Shakespeare,  who  will  hand  the  name 
of  England  down  to  the  remotest  a^es 
even  if  she  herself  should  be  virtually 
extinct  ;  that  of  Germany  is  Schil-  ; 
ler ;  that  of  Italy,  Dante,  the  mighty  i 
dreamer.  liussia  is  dumb,  powerful  ( 
with  her  sword,  impotent  with  her  pen ;  i 
so  with  Austria,  and  so  alsow’ith  every  < 
nation  w'here  the  rulers  are  tyrants  and  1 
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the  people  serfs— where  the  stability 
of  the  throne  rests  not  upon  the  un¬ 
shaken  loyalty  of  free  hearts,  but  upon 
the  rotten  basis  of  intellectual  sup¬ 
pression.  So  that  there  is  a  tendency 
111  intellect  to  concentrate  itself  in  great 
efforts,  and  whenever  w'e  find  works  of 
that  nature  we  may  safely  assume  that 
those  Avorks  arc  worthy  of  careful  in- 
v  estigation,  and  will  amply  repay  as¬ 
siduous  study.  But  in  addition  to 
Shakespeare,  who  is  the  intellectual 
representative  of  England,  there  is  one 
book  the  Book  of  all  books — divine 
in  its  origin,  the  property  of  the  w'hole 
world,  but  yet  in  the  light  we  shall 
presently  examine  it,  emphatically  pe¬ 
culiar  to  England — familiar  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  throughout  the  ; 
dominions— from  the  infant  who  lisps  i 


>y  j  Its  first  lesson  from  its  pages  at  a 
ly  inother  s  knee  to  the  gray  old  man  tak- 
last  lingering  look  at  this  busy 
lite— trom  the  peasant  toiling  amid  the 
r-  calm  solitudes  of  nature  to  the  educated 
y  prince  who  passes  his  existence  in  the 
11  distraction  of  a  great  city,  surrounded 
58  by  the  elegancies  of  refined  life— one 
'  book,  whose  thoughts  have  in¬ 

i'  sinuated  themselves  into  the  very  idiom 
0  of  the  language,  and  interlaced  them- 

-  selves  with  the  every-day  speech  of  the 
i-  whole  people.  That  book  is  the  English 
8  Bible,  Avhich  we  propose  to  examine 
t  as  a  great  poiver,  not  in  its  sacred  char- 
I-  acter  as  a  guide  to  eternal  life,  but  as 
1  a  great  moral  and  intellectual  power— 
i-  as  a  book  whose  very  history  embraces 

one  of  the  most  interesting  crises  in 
;  that  of  the  country,  and  as  a  book, 
which,  during  the  two  or  three  centu- 

-  ries  of  Its  active  circulation,  has  done 
more  toward  stimulating  the  activity 
enriching  the  literature,  embellishincr 

I  the  art.s,  consolidating  the  institutioni! 

5  and  influencing  the  intellectual  and 
,  social  life  of  the  nation  whose  treasure 
'  It  IS,  than  any  other  social  or  political 
I  rovolution  which  the  history  of  that 
!  nation  has  recorded.  We  proceed  then 
to  the  inA'estigation  of  the  early  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  English  Bible.  Searchin<» 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  sixteenth  cem 
Biry  treasured  up  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  amongst  that  dusty  chaos  of 
proclamations,  acts  of  parliament,  or¬ 
ders  in  council,  tattered  letters,  and 
halt  obliterated  parchments,  the  ex¬ 
plorer  comes  across  two  simple  letters 
\yitten  truly  by  the  two  greatest  men 
of  the  tunes — uninteresting  in  them¬ 
selves,  perhaps,  but  strangely  preserved 
and  amusingly  illustrative  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  existing  between  these  men  and 
of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  period.  The 
first  is  from  Henry  the  Eighth,  throuo'h 
his  secretary,  to  Wolsey,  dated  ninUi 
July,  1527,  just  after  the  latter  ha<l 
I  started  for  Dover  on  his  Avay  to  Franco, 
to  convene  the  cardinals  to  discuss  the’ 
state  of  the  Church.  We  extract  a  pas¬ 
sage  :  * 

“  And  forasmuch  as  in  your  journey  ye  shall 
not  by  chance  have  always  venison  after  your 
appetite,  His  Highness  hath  sent  to  your 
Brace  at  this  time  a  red  deer  by  a  servant  of 
his  own,  and  that,  not  because  it  is  a  deer  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  forasmuch  as  it  is  at  this  time 
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Borelty  and  dainty,  and  moreorer  slain  of  his 
own  hand.” 

Wolsey  replies  on  the  tenth  July  to 
Henry  himself,  thus : 

“  Soon  after  niy  comini;  to  Dover  arrived 
there  your  trusty  servant  with  a  ^;reat,  goodly, 
and  fat  hart,  sent  me  by  your  Highness ;  and 
how  greatly  the  same  hath  been  to  my  conso¬ 
lation  and  rejoicement  1  can  not  by  these  let¬ 
ters  exprew,  not  only  for  the  goodness  of  the 
said  venison,  and  that  the  same  was  of  your 
most  gracious  killing,  but  also  that  thereby  I 
do  perceive  to  my  inward  comfort  that  your 
Highness  hath  your  most  humble  chaplain  in 
your  blessed  remembrance.” 

These  letters  illustrate  the  relation¬ 
ship  in  which  two  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  day  stood  with  regard  to  each 
other.  Henry  knew  that  his  trusty 
friend  was  going  over  to  France,  that 
land  of  unsubstantial  living,  to  fight 
his  battles,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  he 
felt  that  his  business  would  be  carried 
on  all  the  more  vigorously  if  the  Eng¬ 
lishman,  Thomas  Wolsey,  were  well 
fortified ;  so  he  sent  after  him  a  “  great, 
goodly  fat  hart,”  of  his  “  most  gracious 
killing,”  for  his  worthy  chaplain’s  “  con¬ 
solation  and  rejoicement.’’  We  get  a 
glimpse  from  this  of  the  plentiful,  free¬ 
handed  life  of  the  time.  There  was 
none  of  that  wretched  silver-gilt  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  present  day,  but  a  solid, 
substantial,  healthy  life;  no  starved 
bodies  found  in  the  streets  to  scandal¬ 
ize  the  blessing  of  the  newborn  day — 
the  hungry  man  of  any  degree  had 
only  to  knock  at  the  next  house  on  his 
way,  and  he  was  given  beef,  bread, 
and  beer,  with  shelter  for  the  night, 
and  bidden  “  God’s  speed  ”  in  the  morn¬ 
ing — a  life  rugged  and  unconventional 
it  may  be  8aid,1t)ut  it  was  real  and  sub¬ 
stantial. 

As  regards  Henry  the  Eighth,  under 
whose  auspices  the  Bible  first  crept 
into  England,  men  are  at  length  be¬ 
coming  aware  that  posterity  has  never 
yet  done  full  justice  to  his  character. 
Out  of  all  the  thirty  or  forty  kings 
who  have  sat  upon  the  English  throne, 
he  is  the  only  one  w'ho,  in  common 
parlance,  ever  “earned  his  living.” 
We  owe  a  great  deal  of  the  comfort 
of  the  present  day  to  that  man’s  la¬ 
bors.  It  was  he,  and  such  as  he,  >vho 
made  the  art  of  sitting  in  easy  chairs 
such  a  safe  and  general  accomplishment 


for  us  modems ;  he  was  just  the  man 
for  the  emergency  of  his  time ;  and  it 
is  doubtful  it  we  could  honestly  name 
any  of  his  successors  w'ho  would  have 
brought  the  country  so  successfully 
through  such  an  ordeal :  neither  of  the 
Jameses  nor  the  Charleses  would  have 
done  it ;  Cromwell  might,  but  through 
much  bloodshed  and  hypocrisy ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  nx  upon  any  one 
of  the  Georges  u’ho  would  have  made 
a  great  religious  reformer.  Let  us  be 
just.  Henry  was  no  saint,  but  he  was 
a  wise  and  powerful  king — a  king  in 
something  more  than  his  crown  and 
sceptre — endowed  \vith  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  dauntless  courage  and  immova¬ 
ble  determination  necessary  for  his 
work  ;  a  thorough  Englishman,  de¬ 
voted  to  his  country,  who  in  turn  w’as 
proud  of  him,  and  supported  him  unani¬ 
mously  in  those  very  acts  for  which 
he  has  been  so  relentlessly  maligned  : 
this  is  a  most  significant  fact.  Their 
support  was  not  the  support  of  slaves 
through  fear,  as  it  is  often  represented, 
for  they  had  twice  revolted  against 
him,  an5  wrung  from  him  concessions ; 
but  it  w'as  the  support  of  men  conscious 
of  the  necessity  of  what  w^as  done, 
from  reasons  which  perhaps  w’e  are  un¬ 
able  to  appreciate  ;  and  if  ever  a  man 
ended  his  career  by  pursuing  from 
honest  conviction  what  he  had  begun 
from  motives  of  policy,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  man  was  Henry  the 
Eighth.  The  domestic  difficulty  of  his 
seven  wives  may  be  objected  ;  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  yet 
upon  that  subject,  and  a  great  deal 
will  be  said  w'hen  future  historians 
shall  use  the  materials  which  have  been 
lately  thrown  open  to  them.  We  should 
however  remember  this  in  our  estimate 
of  a  great  man,  that  his  greatness  will 
extend  to  all  his  actions ;  he  will  be 
great  in  his  virtues  and  great  in  liis 
vices.  If  you  magnify  a  body,  you  will 
magnify  its  deformities  as  well  as  its 
beauties  ;  and  we  must  nev'er  estimate 
the  failings  of  a  great  man  by  our  own 
limited  capacities.  This  is  not  the 
popular  view  of  Henry’s  character,  but 
It  IS  possible  that  at  some  future  day 
the  recorded  yerdict  of  bygone  genera¬ 
tions  will  be  reversed,  or  at  least  modi¬ 
fied.  The  voluminous  state  papers  of 
his  reign,  which  have  only  recently 
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been  gathered  together,  have  a  ten- , 
dency  to  effect  this  change.  Tlicre  is 
no  prejudice  so  dear  as  an  historic 

□‘udice ;  we  loveonr  favorite  villains, 
will  not  allow  their  characters  to 
be  taken  from  them,  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  to  the  end  of  all  time  the 
theories  that  Henry  the  Eighth  was  a 
rascal,  Macchiavelli  a  rogue,  and  Crom¬ 
well  a  saint,  will  find  devoted  disciples 
amongst  those  who  read  history  with¬ 
out  thinking. 

The  great  religious  insurrection 
which  had  been  paging  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  so  long,  extended  its  influence  to 
England  just  at  that  moment  when 
Henry  the  Eighth  was  at  issue  with 
Rome  upon  the  subject  of  his  un¬ 
reasonable  div...rce,  the  first  crime  of 
his  life.  The  state  of  the  Church  at 
this  time  in  England  was  worse  than 
at  any  period  of  its  history — it  was 
full  of  corruption  and  rottenness — the 
people  were  tired  of  hearing  Christ¬ 
ianity  preached  by  lips  fresh  from  the 
embraces  of  the  harlot,  of  listening  to 
mercy  from  those  who  practiced  the 
most  cruel  extortions,  and  of  receiving 
religious  instruction  at  the  hands  of 
men  who  made  all  the  sacred  ordinan¬ 
ces  of  religion  a  means  of  enriching 
their  coflers  and  concealing  their  vices, 
and  they  rebelled,  as  human  nature  will 
always  rebel  against  a  lie.  Things 
were  ripening  for  action,  and  Henry, 
driven  to  desperation  by  Rome,  secretly 
disgusted  with  the  state  of  things, 
availed  himself  of  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  threw  oft’  the  Papal  yoke — still 
a  Roman  Catholic,  be  it  remembered, 
and  still  maintaining  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  faith,  but  firmly  resolved  on  being 
king  in  his  own  country,  and  purifier 
of  his  own  Church.  In  this  lie  was 
aided  by  AV olsey,  who  had  long  watch¬ 
ed  the  coming  storm,  and  would  have 
crushed  the  rebellion  by  yielding  to 
the  demands  of  the  age,  granting  con¬ 
cessions,  and  reforming  the  Church ; 
but  a  higher  power  was  at  work,  and 
AVolsey  was  removed  from  the  scene. 
Had  he  been  spared,  he  would  have  de¬ 
layed  the  Reformation  in  England  for 
a  century,  if  not  entirely  prevented  it, 
by  anticipating  its  demands,  and  yet 
preserving  the  ritual.  Rut  now  Henry  ' 
had  renounced  the  Pope’s  authority,  | 
and  though  still  a  professed  Roman  | 


Catholic,  was  fast  drilling  over  to  the 
side  of  the  Reformers.  Retween  this 
period  and  the  time  when  he  took  up 
the  Reformation  from  conviction,  a 
ower,  mightier  than  all  men,  was 
rought  to  bear  upon  the  question  by 
the  advent  of  the  English  Riblc. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  translate  the 
Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  was 
made  by  the  Venerable  Rede,  who  died 
dictating  the  last  verse  of  the  twenti¬ 
eth  chapter  of  John.  Alfred  the  Great 
translated  some  portions,  and  was  en- 
aged  on  one  of  the  Psalms  at  his 
eath ;  then  came  AA’ickliffe,  who  com¬ 
pleted  the  whole.  Rut  only  a  few  ver¬ 
sions  could  be  circulated,  as  it  was 
obliged  to  be  copied  by  hand ;  still  even 
these  were  sufficient  to  shake  the  re¬ 
ligious  world  to  its  foundations.  Rut 
now  the  time  had  arrived,  the  printing- 
press  was  ready,  and  Providence  sent 
the  instrument  in  the  person  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Tyndale,  whose  name  should  be 
reverently  cherished  by  every  man  who 
enters  a  church  or  sets  any  value  upon 
an  bhiglish  Rible ;  ho  it  was  who  gave 
his  whole  existence  to  the  work,  braved 
the  fury  of  his  enemies,  and  sealed  his 
mission  with  his  martyrdom. 

This  extraordinary  man,  and  if  mag¬ 
nitude  and  importance  of  labor  be 
estimated,  this  greatest  and  noblest 
Englishman,  was  born  on  the  borders 
of  Wales,  where  the  doctrines  of  AA’ick- 
liffe  had  taken  a  firm  hold  on  people’s 
minds.  In  early  life  he  became  imbued 
with  these  doctrines,  and  wc  find  that 
as  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  he  mani¬ 
fested  a  leaning  toward  the  opinions 
of  Luther,  then  regarded  in  England 
with  great  jealousy.  He  Avas  in  the 
habit  also  of  reading  theological  dis¬ 
courses  privately  to  his  fellow-students. 
In  fact,  from  his  earliest  youth,  this 
AA’^illiam  Tyndale  was  a  dangerous 
character;  one  of  those  troublesome 
fellows  Avho  Avill  not  let  things  alone, 
but  delight  in  raising  questions,  offering 
objections,  one  of  those  misguided  in¬ 
dividuals  who  work  for  posterity. 
Consequently  he  made  himself  very 
disagreeable  at  Oxford,  and  Oxford 
turned  him  out,  advised  him  with  that 
I  blending  of  classical  allusion  and  pa- 
'  rental  solicitude  which  she  sometimes 
I  bestows  on  her  wayward  sons,  to  go 
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into  the  country,  (rttsficarf.)  Poor  ahly,  that  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
Masier  Tyndale  Iwwed  and  went  into  ,  lease  him.  Auer  which  Inov  followed 
the  country,  found  his  way  to  Cam- '  ui)  their  persecution  so  mer  nfessly,  that 
bridge,  who,  to  her  eternal  honor  be  it  i  Tyndale,  who  by  this  time  had  other 
said,  gave  him  his  degree,  and  sent  him  j  plans  in  his  head,  resolved  on  leaving, 
out  into  the  world.  We  can  imagine  i  with  much  natural  regret,  his  friend 
the  consternation  of  the  Oxford  author-  j  and  patron,  Sir  John  Welsh.  We  next 
ities  when  they  heard  that  that  terri- 1  hear  of  him  in  London,  startling  eccle- 
ble  fellow,  Tyndale,  had  taken  his  de- 1  siastical  propriety  with  the  announce- 
gree,  and  was  admitted  into  the  j  ment  that  the  day  was  approaching 
Church — nay,  more,  Avas  performing  I  when  the  rudest  peasant,  with  the 
his  duties  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Bible  in  his  hand,  would  be  superior 
one  Sir  John  Welsh,  somewhere  in  the  to  the  best  of  the  priests  in  the  know- 
west  of  England,  who,  it  was  said,  ledge  Avhich  leads  to  everlasting  life, 
entertained  a  great  regard  for  him.  At  this  moment  he  resolved  on  trans- 
Things  went  on  very  well  for  a  time,  j  lating  the  New  Testament,  and  began 
and  Tyndale,  during  the  long  winter  i  the  work — began  it  under  the  most  in¬ 
evenings,  amused  himself  bv  translat-  auspicious  circumstances — an  outcast 
in^  the  “  Enchiridion  Militis  Christi- 1  amongst  his  own  countrymen — hated 
am  ”  of  Erasmus,  and  was  rapidly  j  bj  his  enemies,  and  dreaded  even  by 
growing  in  favor ;  but,  blind  to  his  his  friends. 

own  interests,  he  soon  tell  into  disgrace  1  As  he  was  unable  to  procure  employ- 
again.  The  Oxford  rustication  had  ment  in  London,  he  retired  again  into 
not  cured  him.  lie  would  talk  about  |  private  life  for  six  mouths,  during 
these  new  doctrines,  ventured  to  dis-  j  which  time,  by  the  most  untiring  in- 
cuss  them  with  the  great  ecclesiastical  dustry,  uncheered  by  a  single  word  of 
personages  who  visited  Sir  John,  and  ,  sympathy,  unaided,  unknown,  toiling 
used  to  put  such  very  awkward  ques-  at  his  lonely  lamp,  under  the  very 
tions  about  the  duties  of  priests,  and  |  shadow  of  death,  .he  achieved  the  corn- 
say  such  very  disagreeable  things  ■  plete  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
about  the  behavior  of  priests,  that  j  The  next  difficulty  was  the  publishing, 
these  exalted  personages  were  offended.  As  might  be  supposed,  no  one  Avould 
and  told  Sir  John  “they  did  not  relish  venture  on  such  a  perilous  undertak- 
Master  Tyndale’s  sour  sauce,”  but  to  '  ing ;  but  Tyndale,  nothing  daunU'd,  rc- 
no  purpose.  Whenever  they  came  to  i  solv’ed  upon  seeking  a  refuge  amongst 
enjoy  the  good  cheer  of  Sir  John’s  j  the  Reformers  of  the  Continent,  an<l 
hospitality,  there  was  Master  Tyndale  j  trying  the  publishers  there.  A  worthy 
ready  for  them ;  and  there  can  be  |  citizen,  Henry  Monmouth,  lent  him 
no  doubt  that  many  a  debate  arose  !  some  money,  and  with  that  he  left  his 
amongst  them  as  to  whether  they  j  country,  never  more  to  behold  it.  On 
should  forego  a  substantial  supper  at ,  the  Continent  he  made  the  acquaint- 
Sir  John’s  board,  or  face  out  that  terri-  ance  of  Luther,  and  in  Antwerp  found 
ble  Master  Tyndale.  If  such  were  the  j  a  publisher  willing  to  print  his  New 
case,  the  supper  generally  gained  the  :  Testament  in  English  ;  fifteen  hundred 
victory,  for  we  find  that  fierce  battles  copies  Avere  issued,  brought  to  England, 
were  fought,  during  one  of  which  and  privately  circulated.  This  was  the 
Master  Tyndale  fairly  lost  his  temper,  first  blow  at  the  stronghold  of  supersti- 
got  into  a  passion,  and  declared  that  tion.  Instinctively  dreading  the  result 
the  day  was  coming  when  every  I  of  the  circulation  of  that  Book  which 
p lowboy  in  Gloucestershire  should  j  taught  purity  of  life  and  simplicity  of 
read  the  Bible  in  his  own  language,  j  manners,  the  clergy  eagerly  sought  out 
and  Ae  vsoxdd  do  it.  At  the  time  they  the  copies,  and  destroyed  them — a  step 
only  laughed  at  the  poor  man,  but  still  j  which  only  tended  to  excite  men’s  curj- 
it  was  very  disagreeable ;  and  as  there  osity. 

was  no  knowing  what  mischief  he  '  Meantime  Tyndale  set  to  work,  and 
might  do,  they  induced  the  chancellor  translated  the  Rentateuch.  By  stealth, 
of  the  diocese  to  impeach  him  as  a  and  as  it  were  insidiously,  the  Gospel 
heretic ;  but  he  defended  himself  so  i  was  spread  about ;  strange,  ragged 
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figures  were  seen  at  sunset  to  wander 
out  from  the  alleys  and  lanes  of  London, 
with  bundles  of  these  books  under  their 
arms.  Mysteriously  and  une.xpeetedly 
men  found  themselves  possessed  ofthem 
— wives  read  them  in  seeret  trepida¬ 
tion,  and  told  their  husbands  of  its 
marvelous  beauty  —  friend  whispered  ' 
to  friend  the  obscure  spot  whore  the 
truth  was  to  be  found — men  were  sur¬ 
prised  in  the  act  of  devouring  its  pages, 
when  they  thrust  it  in  their  bosoms,  as 
though  it  were  a  guilty  thing.  Still 
the  books  crept  about;  the  agitation 
of  men’s  minds  was  too  great  to  pass 
unnoticed,  when  Tunstal,  llishop  of 
London,  at  length  resolved  on  taking  a 
decisive  step.  He  crossed  over  to  Ant¬ 
werp  himself,  and  privately  negotiated 
with  an  English  merchant  for  the  pur-  i 
chase  of  every  copy  of  Tyndale’s  Tes¬ 
tament  he  could  procure.  A  bright 
idea  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Master 
Tyndale.  The  Dutch  booksellers,  no 
better  than  some  of  their  modern ; 
brethren,  had  been  issuing  spurious  | 
editions  of  the  work,  without  the  trans-  ^ 
lator’s  sanction,  and  pocketing  the  pro- ' 
fits.  Tyndale  was  perfectly  aware  of  j 
this  ;  so,  when  he  heard  of  the  emissa- ; 
ry  being  sent  over  to  buy  up  his  Tes- , 
taments,  he  speedily  collected  every  I 

3  he  could  find  of  the  spurious  issue,  i 
}  a  very  .profitable  bargain  with  j 
Hishop  Tunstal,  who  returned  to  Lon- , 
don  in  triumph,  and  caused  the  ominous  ; 
Testaments  to  be  burnt  in  Cheapside,  | 
by  the  common  hangman  ;  whilst  Tyn-  j 
dale,  with  the  money  he  had  received, 
brought  out  a  new,  revised,  and  more  ' 
numerous  edition.  About  this  time  a  | 
terrible  disaster  befell  him.  As  he  was  1 
removing  to  Hamburgh  by  sea,  he  was  j 
shipwrecked,  lost  all  his  books,  the 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  his  ! 
little  store  of  money.  At  Hamburgh,  [ 
penniless  and  broken-hearted,  ho  fell  in 
with  Miles  Coverdale,  struck  up  a  part- 1 
nership  with  him,  and  the  two  set  to  j 
work  and  soon  completed  the  portion  i 
that  had  been  lost.  Tyndale  then  con- ' 
tinned  the  work,  and  by  dint  of  un- ' 
wearying  industry  reached  as  far  as 
Nehemiah,  when  a  diabolical  plot  was 
laid  for  his  destruction.  Having  re- , 
turned  to  Antwerp,  he  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  one  Phillips,  who  had 
been  sent  over  by  the  English  bishops 


to  lure  him  to  his  fate.  Tliis  wretch, 
after  many  months  of  friendship,  for¬ 
tified  with  the  Emperor’s  sanction  and 
assistance,  one  day  invited  Tyndale  to 
dinner ;  and  as  the  unconscious  victim 
crossed  the  threshold,  Phillips,  Judas¬ 
like,  made  a  sign  to  the  officers,  who 
immediately  seized  him  and  dragged 
him  away.  Six  weary  months  of  im- 
irisonment  passed,  during  which  time 
le  made  converts  of  his  jailer  and 
family,  and  then  came  his  trial  at  Augs- 
burgh,  when  he  was  condemned  to  be 
strangled  and  his  body  burnt,  which 
sentence  was  carried  out  at  Vilvorden 
in  the  year  1536. 

His  last  words  at  the  stake  were, 
“Lord,  open  the  King  of  England’s 
eyes  !”  with  which  prayer  on  his  lips 
that  poor  persecuted  taithful  servant 
passed  away  to  his  rest.  As  it  were  in 
immediate  response  to  that  martyr- 
prayer  the  King  of  England’s  eyes  were 
opened,  effectually  and  emphatically 
opened,  for  in  less  than  two  years  after 
the  death  of  Tyndale  we  find  that 
Henry  himself  had  not  only  sactioneii 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  but  had 
sent  Coverdale  over  to  Paris  to  super¬ 
intend  the  production  of  an  English 
version  under  his  ow..  authority — the 
French  printing  being  better  and 
cheaper  than  the  English.  To  do  this  he 
had  also  obtained  the  especial  permis¬ 
sion  of  Francis  the  First,  which  brought 
the  inquisitors  about  them,  as  we  shall 

f  resently  see.  So  that  not  only  were 
lenry’s  eyes  opened,  but  he  was  him¬ 
self  actively  and  enthusiastically  en¬ 
gaged  in  procuring  for  his  subjects  an 
English  edition  of  those  very  books 
which  a  few  years  before  he  had  order¬ 
ed  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  for  the 
translation  of  which  Tyndale  had  been 
hounded  from  his  country  to  meet  a 
martyr’s  death  abroad.  This  was  a 
great  change,  and  such  as  would  never 
have  been  effected  so  thoroughly  or  so 
speedily  upon  any  other  mind  than  one 
of  Henry’s  calibre  and  temperament. 
He  hated  from  his  very  soul,  he  ab¬ 
horred  with  a  brave  man’s  loathing  all 
deception  and  hypocrisy  ;  the  procras¬ 
tinations,  the  double  dealings,  the 
tre.achery  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
had  exhausted  his  patience,  and  he  re¬ 
nounced  their  authority,  defied  them, 
and  all  Europe  with  them ;  then  driven 
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in  as  it  were  tipon  himself  and  his  own  '  been  lost  had  not  Providence  interpos- 
resources,  he  soon  found  out  in  what  ed,  and  by  one  of  those  inscrutable 
an  atmosphere  of  hypocrisy  and  decep-  measures  with  which  lustory  is  dotted 
tion  he  too  was  livinj?,  and  this  guilty  in  various  places,  employed  the  very 
apprehension  with  which  the  priests  re-  rapacity  and  evil  passions  of  men  to 
garded  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  the  frustrate  their  own  purposes  and  work 
relentless  cruelty  with  which  they  per-  out  the  M  ill  of  Heaven.  It  appears 
Sfcuted  those  w'ho  were  discovered  to  that  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Inquisi- 
be  in  the  possession  of  or  to  be  engaged  tion,  whose  avarice  was  stronger  than 
in  circulating  the  Bible,  their  avarice  his  eeal,  sold  a  few  chests  of  Bibles  to 
toward  his  subjects,  their  time-serving  a  haberdasher  for  w'aste  paper.  After 
conduct  toM’ard  himself,  all  tended  to  the  alarm  had  subsided,  the  English 
open  his  eyes  to  the  plain  truth,  and  he  proprietors  went  back  to  Paris,  fell  in 
resolved  u’ith  that  unbending  will  of  with  these  rescued  copies,  bought  them, 
his,  that,  in  spite  of  pope,  cardinal,  pre-  brought  them  to  England,  reprinted 
late,  or  priest,  his  English  subjects  them,  and  from  that  M’reck  >vas  issued, 
should  have  an  English  Bible,  and  from  in  1539,  Cranmer’s,  or  the  Great  Bible, 
his  own  hand.  He  had  proposed  the  i  the  first  ever  brought  out  under  royal 
thing  to  the  bishops,  who  promised  but  authority,  and  the  identical  version 
performed  nothing.  Some  one  or  two  from  which  the  Psalms,  such  as  we 
did  honestly  set  to  work  at  their  por-  read  in  our  j)rayer-books  to  this  day, 
tions,  men  who,  like  the  king,  had  been  w’ere  taken.  At  last,  then,  it  was  done, 
convinced  of  the  truth,  and  w'ere  des-  and  the  people  of  England,  including 
tined  in  a  later  reign  to  attest  their  the  plowboys  of  Gloucestershire,  as 
convictions  with  their  blood.  There  :  Tyndale  had  predicted,  were  in  pos- 
is  a  letter  preserved  from  Gardiner  to  session  of  an  English  version  of  the 
Cromwell,  Henry’s  secretary,  in  which  Scriptures,  and  could  read  it  without 
he  says :  “  I  have  as  much  cause  as  any  fear  of  the  stake.  The  conscfjuenco 
man  to  desire  rest  and  quiet  for  the  was  soon  apparent;  the  whole  nation  e.x- 
hcalth  of  my  body,  whereunto  I  thought  perienced  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
to  have  intended  and  to  abstain  from  those  men  who  had  so  eagerly  kept 
books  and  writing,  having  finished  the  the  truth  from  them,  and  Henry  w'as 
translation  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  enabled  to  weather  the  storm  which 
wherein  I  have  spent  a  great  labor.”  |  burst  over  his  head  safe  in  the  grateful 
There  is  also  another  long  letter  from  I  support  of  his  subjects.  Home  endea- 
Cranmer  to  Cromwell,  praying  him  to  [  vored  to  league  every  Catholic  power 
induce  the  king  to  adopt  an  edition  of,  in  Europe  into  a  holy  war  against 
Tyndale’s  Bible,  which  had  been  print- '  England,  and  Henry  would  never  have 
ed  in  France,  with  some  emendations,  ■  escaped  had  he  not  secured  the  hearts 
“  until,”  he  says,  “  such  time  that  we  of  his  people  by  giving  them  the  Bible 
the  bishops  shall  set  forth  a  better ;  and  causing  it  to  be  read  in  English 
translation,  which,  I  think,  will  not  be  '  in  every  church  throughout  the  king- 
till  a  day  after  doomsday.”  The  ad-  dom,  so  that  their  eyes  were  opened  as 
vice  was  accepted ;  the  bishops  preva- '  his  had  been,  and  they  all  hastened 
ricated  and  procrastinated  until  Henry  I  with  him  to  shake  oft'  the  yoke  which 
again  took  the  matter  into  his  own '  had  crippled  the  country,  and  to  hail 
hands,  and  sent  Coverdale  to  France  I  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  faith.  H.apidly 
to  superintend  its  execution.  Cover-  i  and  thoroughly  that  book  did  its  w’ork, 
dale  was  the  fellow-laborer  of  Tyn-  j  and  when  the  stormy  days  of  Mary 
dale,  and  he  judiciously  preserved  the  came,  and  the  last  struggle  had  to  be 
martyr's  work,  only  altering  a  word  [  made  with  the  old  enemy,  the  truth 
here  and  there,  and  in  some  cases  not  i  had  taken  so  fierce  a  hohl  upon  men’s 
for  the  best.  But  after  a  time  the  In-'  minds  that  not  all  the  terrible  jierse- 
quisition  pounced  upon  them,  seized  i  cutions  of  that  reign  of  terror  could 
their  presses,  and  ordered  the  Bibles  i  sh.ake  it ;  it  w'as  the  fiery  baptism  of 
to  be  burned;  twenty-five  hundred  i  the  Reformed  Faith,  the  sealing  with 
copies  were  committed  to  the  fiaines,  I  blood ;  and  those  men  who  had  con- 
and  the  whole  impression  would  have  I  demned  others  to  be  burnt  for  reading 
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the  Bible  now  went  joyfulljr  to  the  parison  between  the  two  versions  here 
stake  with  that  very  Bible  in  their  — the ‘{reat  fact  is, — that  it  is  to  the  un¬ 


hands. 

The  persecution  of  Mary  was  the  con¬ 
summation  of  its  success,  and  from  that 
time  it  became,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  the 
bulwark  of  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
country.  Then  followed  the  version 
under  James,  the  one  now  in  use.  Again, 
the  groundwork  of  Tyndale’s  transla¬ 
tion  was  preserved,  only  a  few  phrases 
being  altered  here  and  there,  and  in 
many  cases,  like  those  of  Coverdale, 
not  for  the  best.  But  that  grand  old 
Saxon  quaintness  which  so  distin¬ 
guishes  tlie  Bible  from  every  other 
book  in  the  language  is  the  genius  of 
the  one  man,  William  Tyinlale  ;  and  at 
this  point  it  may  not  bo  inappropriate 
to  mention  two  instances  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  Tyndale’s  version.  Take  the 
nineteenth  Psalm,  second  verse,  in  our 
edition  we  have,  “  Day  unto  day  ut- 
tereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
showeth  knowledge,”  a  vague  and 
general  assertion,  not  sufficiently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  foregoing,  to  imply 
that  the  subject  of  that  speech  and 
knowledge  was  the  glory  of  God. 
Compare  Tyndale’s  version,  and  we 
shall  see  how  plainly  the  whole  mean¬ 
ing  comes  out.  He  renders  it,  “  One 
day  tellcth  another  and  one  night  cer- 
tifieth  another,”  a  rather  freer  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew,  but  much  more 
idiomatic  and  forcible.  Then  take  the 
twenty-third  Psalm,  fourth  verse.  In 
our  version  it  is  :  “  Though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art 
with  me;  thy  rod  and  tliy  staff  they 
comfort  me.”  In  Tyndale’s  version : 
“Though  I  should  walk  now  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  yet 
I  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me ; 
thy  staff  and  thy  sheephook  comfort 
me.”  How  much  better  tiiat  preserves 
the  pastoral  idea,  the  chief  beauty  of 
the  whole  psalm,  the  trepidation  ot  the 
sheep  sc.attered  about  in  the  valley, 
ajid  their  reassurance  on  getting  a 
glimpse  of  the  shepherd  with  his  sheep- 
hook  in  the  distance.  Besides,  it  is  a 
more  accurate  translation  of  the  word 
“  mishabteka,”  which  means  literally 
a  crook  carried  by  shepherds.  Many 
instances  might  be  a<lduced,  but  it  is 
not  our  object  now  to  institute  a  com- 


cheered  yet  unwearied  labor  of  \yilliam 
Tyndale  we  owe  the  English  Bible — 
it  was  he  who  first  ventured  openly  to 
proclaim  the  necessity  for  promulgat¬ 
ing  that  book — it  was  ho  who  in  soli¬ 
tude,  in  poverty,  and  in  peril,  set  about 
translating  it — who  braved  the  fury  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Bible  and  defied 
them — who  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
and  sought  in  a  foreign  land  that 
shelter  which  his  country  refused  him; 
spurned  by  her,  he  was  yet  faithful  to 
her  interests ;  banished  from  her  shores, 
he  conferred  on  her  the  choicest  gift 
she  possesses ;  persecuted  yet  undaunt¬ 
ed  ;  reviled  yet  laboring  on ;  robbed 
but  not  discouraged ;  in  sickness,  in 
want,  in  shipwreck,  in  prison,  with  all 
faith,  love,  and  meekness,  did  this  man 
work  out  his  title  to  a  place  in  the 
calendar  of  the  world’s  worthies  ;  and 
when  the  one  labor  of  his  life  was 
finished,  he  laid  down  that  life  at  the 
stake,  with  a  prayer  upon  his  lips  for 
God’s  blessing  upon  that  country  for 
whom  he  had  labored,  and  who  had 
cruelly  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of 
his  merciless  foes.  Such  is  an  outline 
of  the  early  history  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  we  proceed  now  to  examine  it  as  a 
literary  work.  This  aspect  of  the  Bible 
is  sadly  neglected  amongst  us,  more 
especially  by  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  instruction  of  youth.  It  has 
been  objected  by  very  good  people 
upon  motives  whoso  sanctity  shield 
them  from  ridicule,  that  the  Bible 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  Homer  or  Shakespeare ;  but 
we  should  recollect  that  the  Author  of 
that  book  would  never  have  embel¬ 
lished  it  with  so  many  beauties  h.ad  he 
not  intended  that  men  should  admire 
them.  The  two  great  embodiments  of 
divine  power,  nature  and  revelation, 
are  charged  with  beauties,  and  the  re¬ 
verential  admiration  of  those  beauties, 
whether  in  the  variegated  aspect  of 
natural  scenery  or  the  brilliant  page  of 
biblical  poetry,  is  a  worship  in  itself. 
We  should  also  remember  that  some  of 
the  brightest  intellects  the  world  has 
ever  possessed  have  studied  its  excel¬ 
lences  and  drawn  inspiration  from  its 
genius — Milton,  Bunyan,  Dante,  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Ilaudel ;  and 
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let  us  never  forget  this,  that  the  study 
of  the  Bible  as  tf  work  of  taste,  whilst 
it  will  elevate  and  purify  the  mind, 
may  do  something  more,  and  that  from 
reading  it  with  a  critic’s  eye  and  a 
scholar’s  pencil  the  student  may  come 
to  read  it  for  a  higher  and  holier  pur¬ 
pose.  But  at  the  outset  we  are  met  by 
that  anomalous  morbid  aversion  which 
unfortunately  exists  to  reading  the  Bi¬ 
ble  at  all.  Beyond  that  narrow  circle 
of  readers  who  have  made  it  their  life- 
guide,  how  few  ever  road  it  save  from 
a  feeling  of  duty  or  on  formal  occa¬ 
sions;  how  fewer  still  ever  think  of 
using  it  as  a  recreation  of  the  intellect ! 
Men  feel  sometimes  that  mental  hunger 
which  attacks  most  people  occasional¬ 
ly  ;  they  go  home  resolved  on  having 
a  quiet  evening’s  study,  and  look 
around  to  fix  upon  a  subject.  If  in¬ 
clined  for  poetry,  th^  take  down  their 
favorite  copies  of  Homer,  Virgil,  or 
Milton,  as  the  case  may  be,  probably 
charged  with  gems  thrown  up  by  their 
own  minds  when  under  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  influence  of  those  mighty  intel¬ 
lects  ;  if  for  philosophy,  there  is  Plato, 
well  fingered  in  portly  quarto,  which 
opens  fondly  to  the  touch  as  with  a 
galvanic  reciprocation — Palcy  or  But¬ 
ler  ;  if  for  history,  the  hand  wanders 
to  the  blending  of  profound  thought 
and  pathetic  satire  in  the  broken  pages 
of  Tacitus,  the  comprehensive  Giolmn, 
or  the  brilliant  Macaulay ;  but  to  whom 
did  it  ever  occur  on  any  one  of  these 
occasions  to  take  down  the  Bible,  to 
revel  in  the  gorgeous  imagery  of  the 
prophets,  the  lyric  potdry  of  "David — 
to  study  philosophy  from  that  digest 
of  human  wisdom  the  Proverbs,  or  the 
writings  of  the  great  Apostle — to  fol¬ 
low  out  the  close  consecutive  argument 
with  which  he  enforces  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity,  precise  and  emphatic, 
like  the  reasonings  of  an  ancient  dia¬ 
lectician — to  admire  the  gentleness  of 
John,  the  keen  satire  of  James,  or  the 
rugged  but  sterling  piety  of  Galilean 
Peter — in  fine,  to  attempt  to  read  the 
Bible  as  an  intellectual  treat?  The 
author  of  this  essay  was  once  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  that  strange  apathy,  positively 
amounting  to  an  antipathy,  to  the  read- } 
ing  of  the  Bible,  which  may  perhaps ! 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  has , 
been  advanced.  He  was  sitting  in  i 


the  waiting-room  of  a  country  railway 
station  when  a  gentleman  sauntered  in 
who  seemed  much  annoyed  at  the  in¬ 
formation  that  he  would  have  to  wait 
one  hour  for  his  train.  On  the  table 
there  were  a  Bradshaw,  a  map  of  the 
line,  and  a  Bible.  After  making  a  few 
casual  remarks,  he  first  of  all  looked 
over  those  multitudinous  advertise¬ 
ments  with  which  the  walls  were  cov¬ 
ered —  that  queer  species  of  modern 
tapestry;  then  he  sat  down,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  the  books  on  the  table,  took 
up  first  the  map,  traced  the  course  of 
the  line  for  a  few  moments ;  tired  of 
that,  he  opened  the  mystic  and  some¬ 
what  confusing  pages  of  Bradshaw ; 
the  hotel  advertisements  engaged  his 
attention  for  a  time,  and  even  some¬ 
thing  on  the  cover;  at  last  he  threw  it 
from  him,  and  then  opened  the  Bible, 
which  in  less  than  two  minutes  he 
closed  impatiently,  went  out,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  time  on  the  platform. 
The  Bible  was  the  last  thing  tried,  and 
the  soonest  abandoned. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  our  at¬ 
tention  when  we  begin  to  review  the 
Bible  as  a  literary  work,  is  a  fact  which 
those  who  sneer  at  its  divine  inspira¬ 
tion  would  do  well  to  regard,  that  is — 
its  marvelous  unity  and  completeness 
as  a  composition ;  it  is  not,  as  some 
are  apt  to  imagine,  an  irregular  assem¬ 
blage  of  philosophy,  poetry,  drama, 

I  and  declamation,  but  one  consecutive 
I  work ;  and  then,  when  we  reflect  that 
it  was  written  by  different  men,  at  vast 
intervals  of  space  and  time,  this  inar- 
I  velous  continuity  would  prove,  if  we 
j  had  never  been  told  so,  that  a  power 
higher  than  man  had  watched  over  the 
work,  directed  it,  arranged  it,  assigned 
the  different  jieriods  of  its  production, 

I  and  chosen  its  agents.  None  other 
I  than  a  supernatural  power  could  have 
preserved  such  a  unity  in  a  work  so 
j  compiled.  Written  at  different  times, 

I  in  different  ooiiiitries,  and  by  different 
]>ersons,  yet,  after  all,  it  had  but  ono 
author,  and  those  men  who  are  termed 
the  sacred  penmen  were  but  the  aman¬ 
uenses  of  the  Eternal,  who  chose  to 
write  his  book  as  the  world  required 
it,  and  with  whom  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  one  day.  There  is  a  consec¬ 
utiveness  running  through  all  its  parts 
as  complete  as  in  aii  epic  poem.  In 
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fact,  if  the  Bible  could  be  classed  un- 1 
dcr  any  one  description  of  human  com¬ 
positions,  it  would  be  most  appropri¬ 
ately  called  an  epic  poem — not  capa¬ 
ble  of  beincf  scanned  like  the  hexame-  ^ 
ters  of  Homer,  but  a  prose  epic,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  regard  the  TeUmaqm 
of  Fcnclon,  as  a  prose  epic.  Let  us  for 
a  moment  review  the  Bible  in  this  light.  ■ 
It  opens  with  the  creation  of  its  sub¬ 
jects  ;  a  voice  is  heard  in  the  darkness, 
and  at  its  bidding  the  dawn  of  the 
first  day  breaks,  disclosing  the  dark 
masses  of  chaos  which,  at  another 
word  I'rom  the  Unseen,  roll  back  and 
resolve  themselves  into  onlcr;  the 
Avaters  divide  and  the  earth  appears, 
man’s  beautiful  home,  the  scene  of  the 
coming  drama  ;  a  firmament  spans  the 
Avhole  like  a  majestic  canopy ;  the 
brilliant  orb  of  day  moves  gr.aiidly  on, 
folloAved  in  turn  by  a  procession  of 
minor  glories  ;  the  moon  appears,  stars 
glitter  into  being,  and  the  gorgeous 
panorama  of  night  is  disclosed  like  a 
spangled  curtain  drawn  over  the  cano- 
j)y  of  heaven ;  then,  when  the  earth  is  ; 
decked  out  in  its  verdant  carpet,  when  | 
the  mighty  waters  lash  in  vain  against 
the  limits  assigned  to  them  by  Om¬ 
nipotence,  animal  life  crowds  into  be¬ 
ing  in  all  its  variety.  After  these 
comes  man,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  for 
Avhom  all  things  are  made,  and  to  whom 
all  things  are  placed  in  subjection. 
Creation  is  complete,  and  the  action  of 
the  poem  commences — the  first  terrible 
incident  of  the  fall  from  happiness 
grandly  depicted  ;  the  deluge  of  God’s 
wrath  followed  by  the  covenant  of  his  j 
mercy  spanning  the  heavens ;  a  people 
groaning  in  bondage  ;  their  release  ;  a  j 
preat  inarch  through  a  wilderness,  with 
Its  varied  incidents,  its  wanderings  and  | 
returns,  its  rebellions  and  submissions;  j 
a  triumphant  entrance  into  tlie  prom-  j 
ised  land.  Then  follows  a  moving  pan- 1 
orama  of  events,  during  which  we  hear  j 
the  music  of  festivity,  the  tramp  of  ! 
soldiery  broken  in  upon  and  subdued 
by  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel — a  splen¬ 
did  episode  of  poetry,  which  for  gor¬ 
geous  imagery  and  sublime  conceji- 
tions  has  never  been  equaled  by  the 
productions  of  any  language.  Next  to 
the  poet  comes  the  kingly  sage,  with  his 
digest  of  human  experience  and  wis¬ 
dom  ;  then  follows  a  band  of  noble 


seers,  who,  with  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven, 
pour  out  in  a  flood  of  eloquence  pathos 
and  poetry,  their  predictions  of  the 
tragedy  which  is  to  succeed.  In  the 
fullness  of  time  the  climax  of  the  poem 
is  reached  in  the  advent  of  the  long- 
predicted  Messiah,  announced  by  a 
commission  of  heavenly  angels;  four' 
books  describe  his  career,  and  Ave  have 
four  descriptions  of  that  most  awful 
scene  ever  witnessed  upon  earth,  which, 
in  calm  Ixiauty,  graphic  delineation, 
and  soul-melting  pathos,  have  never 
been  excelled.  To  these  succeeds  the 
recital  of  the  Acts  of  those  di8cij)le8 
who  were  so  grandly  .dismissed  into 
the  Avorld  by  their  great  Master ;  their 
teachings  conveyed  in  language  simple 
— in  thought  terse,  dignified,  and  ener¬ 
getic  ;  the  Epistles  of  the  great  Paul, 
noblest  of  mortals,  and  the  whole 
closed  by  a  revelation  of  the  invisible 
Avorld  in  a  shower  of  brilliant  meta¬ 
phors.  The  vail  is  lifted,  for  an  instant, 
we  gaze  entranced,  enrajitnred  on  the 
dazzling  glories,  and  it  drops  forever. 
Where  can  Ave  find  such  anotner  poem  ? 

To  read  the  Bible  aesthetically,  or  as 
a  work  of  taste,  we  have  only  to  treat 
it  as  we  should  any  other  great  master¬ 
piece  of  genius.  It  Avould  be  useful, 
perhaps,  if  we  Avere  to  suggest  a  few 
rules  which  will  apply  to  any  reading. 
Let  the  student  in  the  first  perusal  go 
carefully  through,  marking  off  such 
passages  as  strike  the  attention  or  fan¬ 
cy,  so  that  he  may  have  them  distin¬ 
guished  for  easy  reference,  and  he  Avill 
insensibly  come  to  value  a  book  over 
Avhich  he  has  spent  such  labor ;  then 
he  should  reA'icAV  these  passages,  read 
them,  and  re-read  them,  until  he  feels 
their  beauty  and  appreci.ates  their 
genius.  This  appreciation  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  constant  repetition.  If 
a  man  Avere  to  read  through  cursorily 
a  play  of  Shakespeare,  or  a  speech  of  De¬ 
mosthenes,  he  Avould,  doubtless,  over¬ 
look  a  great  deal ;  the  reading  must 
be  repeated,  and  with  every  repetition 
new  beauties  will  be  discovered — 
subtle,  hidden  beauties,  and  gradually 
the  full  splendor  of  genius  will  dawn 
upon  the  soul ;  the  contemplator  is 
caught  up  ns  it  were  by  the  spirit  of 
the  enchanter,  and  hurried  along  by 
the  electric  power  of  his  genius.  This 
gradual  beaming  of  intellectual  beauty 
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upon  the  soul  as  the  result  of  patient 
lalwr  is  one  of  those  pure  and  elevated 
feelings,  nay,  the  purest  and  most  ele¬ 
vated  which  reward  the  toil  and  sweet¬ 
en  the  life  of  the  faithful  student ;  it  is 
the  whole  secret  of  true  appreciation, 
and  the  grand  difference  between  the 
desultory  reader  who  tnms  his  brain 
into  a  vast  highway  of  ideas,  where 
many  travel  but  none  remain,  and  the 
thorough  reader  who  eliminates  the 
nutritive  matter  of  a  book,  and  by  as¬ 
similating  it  with  his  own  mental  con¬ 
stitution,  makes  it  irrevocably  his  own. 
The  truth  of  this  may  be  proved  by 
experiment.  Let  any  one  take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Dream  of  Clarence,  from 
Shakespeare,  read  it  over,  and  try  to 
realize  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas,  not 
to  scan  the  words  merely,  but  to  think 
the  thoughts,  and  gradually  the  snlen- 
dor  of  the  poetry  will  dawn  upon  him  ; 
or,  to  come  to  the  matter  in  hand,  let 
him  take  that  marvelous  monody  in 
Job,  “Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman,” 
etc.,  and  endeavor  to  realize  the  vivid 
thought  and  the  beautiful  poetry,  the 
coming  forth  as  a  flower,  the  fleeing  as 
a  shadow,  the  revivifying  of  the  dead 
tree,  and  the  melancholy  pathos  of  the 
whole;  or  again,  take  that  appallingly 
sublime  passage  from  the  foiirteentn 
Isaiah,  where  he  predicts  the  death  of 
the  King  of  Babylon,  paints  the  terri¬ 
ble  scene  of  the  reception  of  his  soul 
in  hell,  and  the  uprising  of  the  spirits 
of  all  the  dead  kings  to  reproach  him : 

“  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee 
To  meet  thee  at  thy  coming ; 

It  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee, 

Even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth ; 

It  bath  raised  up  from  their  thrones 
All  tlie  kings  of  the  nations. 

All  they  sh^l  speak  and  say  unto  thee, 

Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we  ? 

Art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ? 

Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave. 

And  the  noise  of  thy  viols ; 

The  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms 
cover  thee. 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 

O  Lucifer,  eon  of  the  morning  1 
How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground 
Which  didst  weaken  the  nations  I 
For  thou  host  said  in  thine  heart : 

I  will  a.ecend  into  heaven  ; 

I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God ; 

I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  ill  the  sides  of  the  north  ; 

I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds ; 

I  will  be  like  the  Most  High  I 

Tet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell, 


To  the  sides  of  the  pit. 

They  that  see  thee  shall  look  narrowly  upon 
thee,  and  consider  thee,  saying. 

Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble, 
That  did  shake  kingdoms. 

That  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness. 

And  destroyed  the  cities  thereof. 

That  opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners  ? 

All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them. 
Lie  in  glory,  every  one  in  his  own  bouse. 

But  Uiou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave 
Like  an  abominable  branch. 

And  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  are  slain  thrust 
through  with  a  sword. 

That  go  down  to  the  stones  of  tlie  pit 
As  a  carcase  trodden  under  feet.” 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  find  a  pas¬ 
sage  ill  any  literature,  ancient  or  mod¬ 
ern,  more  terribly  grand  than  the 
whole  of  that  chapter.  The  other  sug¬ 
gestion  we  would  make  is  this,  that 
the  true  appreciation  of  any  thing 
beautiful  is  wonderfully  facilitated  by 
a  knowledge  of  collateral  circum¬ 
stances.  The  scene  must  be  realized 
by  remembering  the  incidents  which 
surrounded  it.  Let  us  take  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm — a  very 
beautiful  burst  of  exultation  even  a?^ 
the  first  glance,  but  much  heightened 
when  we  recollect  the  circumstances 
for  which  it  was  written.  Let  us  im¬ 
agine  for  a  moment  a  grand  procession 
of  priests  and  people  going  ui>  to  the 
Temple,  the  priests  lM?aring  the  Ark, 
and  the  vast  multitude  following.  As 
they  approach  the  spot  the  voice  of  one 
of  the  priests  is  heard,  beginning  thus  : 

“  The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fullness  Uieroof ; 
The  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein  ; 

For  he  hatli  founded  it  upon  the  seas, 

And  e.stabliahed  it  upon  the  floods.” 

To  this  another  rejoins  : 

“  Who  shalt  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord  f 
Or  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place  t” 

Then  the  reply : 

“  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart. 
Who  hath  not  lifted  up  hb  soul  to  vanity,  nor 
sworn  deceitfully, 

He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from  the  Lord, 
And  righteousness  from  the  God  of  his  salva¬ 
tion. 

This  is  the  generation  of  them  that  seek  him. 
That  seek  thy  face,  O  Jacob !” 

The  voice  of  the  first  priest  is  heard 
again : 

“  Lift  up  your  head.s,  O  ye  gates  ! 

And  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everhisting  doors. 

And  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in.” 
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Another  voice  cries : 

“  Who  is  this  King  of  glorj?” 

An<l  then,  with  a  mighty  shout,  the 
vast  concourse  of  people  stretching 
far  away  behind,  burst  into  that  grand 
chorus : 

“  The  Lord,  strong  and  mighty — 

The  Lord,  miglity  in  battle. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates ! 

Even  lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting  doors  I 

And  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in.” 

And  so  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
until  they  reach  the  Temple.  The 
student  who  reads  the  Bible  thus,  res- 
thetically,with  a  watchful  eye  for  its  ex¬ 
cellences,  insensibly  acquires  not  only 
a  large  knowledge  of  its  contents,  but 
a  growing  taste  for  its  many  beauties. 
Of  those  many  beauties,  in  the  limited 
space  of  an  essay,  we  can  only  speak 
generally ;  gladly  would  we  have  an¬ 
alyzed  a  few  specimens,  but  th.at  must 
be  reserved  for  another  opportunity. 
There  is  scarcely  any  class  of  compo¬ 
sition  of  which  a  model  and  a  master¬ 
piece  can  not  be  found  in  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  sublime  and  the  pathetic, 
there  are  more  instances  than  in  any 
other  book  known.  In  the  opening 
chapters  of  Genesis  there  is  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  simplicity;  in  the  prophecies 
there  is  the  sublimity  of  passion;  the 
speech  of  the  Almighty,  in  Job,  is  a 
higher  kind  of  sublimity  still — the 
change  of  style  assumed  when  God  is 
made  to  address  Job,  is  noteworthy — 
the  passion  increases,  the  conceptions 
are  grander,  and  illustrated  by  gigan¬ 
tic  imagery,  drawn  from  the  realms  of 
antediluvian  life ;  the  Psalms  abound 
with  sublime  conceptions,  and  not  only 
so,  but  contain  in  themselves  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  all  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  smiles  and  tears,  the  thanksgiv¬ 
ings  and  the  lamentations,  the  back- 
slidings  and  the  repentance,  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  a  whole  human  exist¬ 
ence.  Then  there  is  a  sublimity  of 
idiom  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language 
— the  feet  of  the  messengers  ot  glad 
tidings  are  described  as  being  “  beauti¬ 
ful  upon  the  mountains” — the  pastoral 
idea  of  wandering  sheep  “  gone  astray,” 
as  applied  to  humanity  with  its  way¬ 
ward  errors — the  cup  running  over  as 
an  idiom  of  plenty.  Again,  there  is  a 
daring  in  biblical  sublimity  which  we 


I  never  find  attempted  in  the  highest 
I  flights  of  Grecian  imagery.  Nothing 
I  can  be  found  in  the  bold  sublimity  of 
'  Aeschylus  equal  to  “  holding  the  seas 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,”  “  measur¬ 
ing  out  the  heavens  with  a  span,” 
“  weighing  the  hills  in  a  balance,”  “his 
voice  shaking  the  wilderness,  “the 
earth  being  removed,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
“  deep  calleth  unto  deep.”  Or,  to  take 
a  passage  or  two  from  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourth  Psalm,  where  David, 
addressing  the  Lord,  says: 


“  Wlio  coverest  thyself  with  light  os  with  a  gar¬ 
ment; 

Who  stretebest  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain ; 
i  Who  hiyeth  the  beams  of  bis  chambers  in  the 
I  waters ; 

I  Who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot ; 

Who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind ; 

Who  inukcth  his  angels  spirits, 

His  ministers  a  flaming  Are.” 


1  Then,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  same 
Psalm,  sjteaking  of  the  utter  depend¬ 
ence  of  nature  upon  the  bounty  of 
Providence,  ho  says : 

“  Thou  openest  thine  hand,  they  are  filled  with 
good; 

Thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  arc  troubled  ; 

Thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die  and  rc- 
j  turn  to  their  dust ; 

Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created  ; 
And  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth.” 


The  fifty-first  Psalm,  written  under 
the  influence  of  the  denunciation  of 
Nathan,  in  the  prostration  of  abject 
penitence,  concludes  with  the  perfect 
finish  of  a  classic  ode: 


“  Do  good  in  thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion; 

Build  thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ; 

Then  shaft  thou  be  pleased  with  the  sacrifices 
of  righteousness. 

With  burnt  offering,  and  with  whole-burnt  of¬ 
fering  ; 

Then  shall  they  offer  bullocks  upon  thine  altar.” 

The  description  given  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Isaiah  of  the  wondrous 
change  which  was  to  come  over  the 
world  at  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
where  the  most  antagonistic  elements 
of  nature  are  reconciled,  is  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  the  sublime.  It  has  often  been 
a  matter  of  speculation  amongst  schol¬ 
ars  whether  this  chapter  did  not  fall 
some  accident  into  the  hands  of 
\  irgil,  and  suggest  to  him  the  subject 
of  his  beautiful  eclogue  to  Pollio.  In 
fact,  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  and  the 
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eclogue  of  Virgil  should  be  read  side 
by  side.  The  general  subject-matter 
is  precisely  the  same — the  train  of 
thought  is  similar ;  there  is  the  same 
rediction  of  a  new  messenger  from 
eaven — of  his  great  wisdom  and 
equity — of  the  marvelous  peace  which 
should  come  upon  the  world — the  same 
illustration  used  of  the  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  most  opposite  elements  of 
nature ;  and  reappearing  in  the  world, 
as  it  did  from  the  pen  of  Virgil  only  a 
few  years  before  its  actual  fulfillment, 
it  seems  as  though  heathendom  itself 
were  made  the  blind  instrument  for 
the  reiteration  of  divine  prophecy.  A 
few  points  of  similarity  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  : 

“  Jam  nova  progenies  crnlo  demittitur  alto.” 

“  And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem 
of  Jesse, 

And  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots.” 

The  general  peace  and  improvement 
of  the  world,  as  a  result  of  his  coming, 
is  described  by  tlic  heathen  : 

“  Tu  modo  nascent!  puero,  quo  ferrea  primum 
Desinet,  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo. 

Tc  duce  si  qua  manent  sceleris  vestigia  nostri 
Irrita  perpetua  solvent  formidine  terras. 

Hie  De>im  vitam  acoipiet,  Dirisque  videbit 
Pennixtos  hcroas,  et  ipse  videbitur  illis, 
Paeatumque  reget  peUriit  virtulibut  orhem." 

And  by  the  Prophet,  thus : 

“  And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him, 
The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding. 

The  spirit  of  counsel  and  might, 

Tlie  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord, 

And  shall  make  him  of  quiek  understanding  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

Thej  shall  not  hurt  nor  dcstroj  in  all  mv  holy 
mountain. 

For  the  earth  shall  be  fuH  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord 

As  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse 
Which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people ; 
To  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek. 

And  his  rest  shall  be  glorious.” 

Tlie  general  plenty,  and  the  harmony 
of  the  discordant  and  antagonistic  ele¬ 
ments  of  nature  are  strikingly  similar, 
even  to  the  mention  of  the  same  ani¬ 
mals.  In  Virgil  we  read : 

“  Ipsm  lacte  domum  referent  distenta  capcllec 
Ubera :  nec  magnos  inetuent  arroenta  leones. 
Ipsa  tibi  blandos  fundent  cunabula  florcs. 
Occidet  et  serpens,  et  fallax  herba  veneni 
Occidet.” 


In  Isaiah : 

“  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb. 

And  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ; 
And  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling 
together ; 

And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 

And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed ; 

Their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together ; 

And  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox, 

And  the  suckling  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of 
the  a..<p, 

And  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the 
cockatrice  den.” 

Perhaps  the  liighcst  pitch  of  the  sub¬ 
lime  18  to  be  found  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  God’s  wrath,  in  the  eighteenth 
Psalm : 

“  The  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me  about : 

The  snares  of  death  prevented  me. 

In  my  distress  I  called  u|>on  the  Lord  and  cried 
unto  my  God ; 

He  heard  my  voice  out  of  his  temple 

And  my  cry  came  before  him  even  unto  his  ears. 

Then  the  earth  shook  and  trembled ; 

The  foundations  also  of  tlie  hills  moved  and 
were  shaken 
Because  he  was  wroth. 

There  went  up  a  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils 
And  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured : 

Coals  were  kindlctl  by  it. 

lie  bowel  the  heavens  also  and  came  down, 

And  darkness  was  under  his  feet. 

And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly. 

Yea,  he  did  fly  iqion  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

He  made  darkness  his  secret  place ; 

His  pavilion  round  about  him 
Were  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies. 
At  the  brightness  that  was  before  him  his  thick 
clouds  pa.4sed. 

Hailstones  and  coals  of  fire. 

The  Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens, 

And  the  Highest  gave  his  voice ; 

Hailstones  and  coals  of  fire. 

Yea,  he  sent  out  his  arrows  and  scattered  them. 
And  he  shot  out  lightnings  and  diseomfitc-d 
them. 

Then  the  channels  of  waters  were  seen. 

And  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  dis¬ 
covered 

At  thy  rebuke,  0  Lord  1 

At  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils.” 

As  regards  the  pathos  of  the  lllble, 
there  are,  perhaps,  more  passages  of 
this  description  than  of  the  sublime, 
because  the  whole  spirit  of  the  IJihle 
is  pathetic ;  it  is  full  of  appeal,  persua-* 
sion,  pity,  entreaty,  gentleness,  and 
forgiveness;  but  we  must  be  content 
with  calling  attention  to  the  most 
striking.  Take  the  interview  between 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  in  Egypt, 
where  Joseph,  no  longer  able  to  re¬ 
strain  his  feelings,  burst  into  tears,  told 
i  them  who  he  was,  and  forgave  llieni. 
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The  simplicity  of  the  lan^^nago  is  re-  [ 
markable ;  but  utmost  simplicity  is  , 
one  of  the  absolute  conditions  of  pa-  | 
thos.  “  And  he  fell  upon  his  brother 
Benjamin’s  neck  and  wept,  and  Benja¬ 
min  wept  upon  his  neck.  Moreover, 
he  kissed  all  his  brethren  and  wept 
upon  them,  and  after  that  his  brethren  ; 
talked  with  him.”  Another  instance  | 
is  the  transcfression  of  David  with  I 
Bathsheba,  his  deep  repentance,  and  | 
its  expression  in  that  fifty-first  Psalm,  j 
which  should  always  be  connected  with  | 
its  cause ;  the  episode  of  liuth ;  the  j 
invitations  and  appeals  in  Isaiah ;  the  ; 
lamentations  of.  Jeremiah.  Then,  in 
the  New  Testament,  among  innumer¬ 
able  instances  of  the  pathetic,  there 
is  the  lament  of  Christ  over  Jerusalem  ; 
the  cruel  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  with 
Saul  standin"  by,  unconscious  that  in 
the  distant  luture  he  too  was  to  die  a 
martyr  to  the  faith  ho  then  despised ;  i 
the  semi-conversion  of  King  Agrippa;  j 
the  complete  conversion  of  Sergius 
Paulus ;  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  with  | 
all  its  elevated  morality,  its  love,  its 
gentle  forgiveness,  and  its  persuasive 
entreaty,  that  beautiful  miniature  of 
Christianity  before  which  even  the 
hardened  infidel  bends  the  head  and 
turns  away.  But,  above  all,  there  is 
the  dcscrintion  of  the  last  hours  in  the  j 
life  of  Christ ;  the  last  supper ;  his 
parting  injunctions;  his  final  struggle  j 
m  the  garden ;  the  triple  apostasy  of 
Peter,  his  bitter  weeping,  a  stain  wiped 
out  years  :ifter  in  his  cruel  martyrdom ; 
the  crncitixion  and  its  incidents;  the 
penitent  and  impenitent  thief ;  and  the 
forgiveness  accorded  to  the  sorrowing 
one,  as  though  God  would  hav'e  it  that 
the  two  types  of  all  humanity  should 
be  exhibited  there,  and  that  in  that 
spectacle,  which  all  flesh  should  here¬ 
after  contemplate,  prominent  before  the 
eyes,  as  it  were  of  all  generations, 
present  and  to  come,  the  great  lesson 
of  mercy  should  be  tau^t,  and  an 
imperishable  proof  given  that  God’s 
almighty  p:rraon  should  be  ever  sent 
to  the  cry  of  the  dying  penitent ;  the 
tearful  presence  of  the  women  who 
had  followed  him  from  Galileo ;  the 
three  Marys  weeping,  hard  by  the 
cross ;  Ilis  loving  tenderness  even  in 
his  last  agony  for  his  lonely  mother, 
and  his  consignment  of  her  as  a  pre- 
Nkw  Skeies — VoL.  III.  No.  1 


'  cious  legacy  to  the  “  beloved  disciple ;” 
then  the  closing  of  the  ghastly  tragedy 
with  that  pang  which  throbbed  through 
nature,  and  the  consternation  which 


fell  upon  the  hearts  of  his  terrified 
persecutors.  Independent  of  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest  that  scene  possesses 
for  all  humanity,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  in  the  whole  realm  of  literature 


pathos  more  perfect.  There  remain 
yet  the  graphic  descriptions  of  the 
historical  books,  the  terse,  concentrat¬ 
ed  style  of  the  Proverbs,  that  digest  of 
human  wit  and  wisdom  which  contains 


an  aphorism  for  every  condition  or 
state  of  man,  from  the  monarch  on  the 
throne,  who  is  told  that  his  “heart  is 
in  the  liand  of  the  Lord  ;  as  the  rivers 
of  water,  he  turneth  it  whithersoever 
he  will ;”  to  the  troublesome  immova¬ 
ble  visitor,  Avho  is  advised  to  “  with¬ 
draw  thy  foot  from  thy  neighbor’s 
house,  lest  he  be  weary  of  thee  and 
so  hate  thee ;”  the  allegory  of  Job, 
that  beautiful  picture  of  patriarchal 
life,  perhaps  the  oldest  poem  in  the 
worlu ;  the  close  dialectic  reasoning 
and  fervid  eloquence  of  Paul;  the 
imagery  of  St.  John,  the  divine.  But 
we  must  be  content  with  merely  draw¬ 
ing  attention  to  these  things,  and  pass 
on  to  notice  briefly  the  influence  wiiich 
the  Bible  has  exerted  upon  literature 
and  art.  It  has  contributed  the  choicest 


gems  to  every  department  of  both; 
It  has  been  the  fount  of  inspiration  for 
the  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and 
the  musician.  Genius  has  come  out 


from  the  sacred  presence,  and  shone 
with  a  lustre  not  its  own.  A  Milton, 
a  Raphael,  a  Michael  Angelo,  and  a 
Handel  have  studied  the  sacred  oracles, 
and  endeavored  to  reinterpret  them, 
each  after  his  own  fashion ;  drinking 
at  the  fount  of  inspiration,  they  have 
become  inspired ;  the  light  which  they 
reflect  is  a  divine  light. 

It  is  that  divine  light  which  shines 
out  from  the  canvas  of  the  old  mas¬ 


ters,  which  glows  on  the  rich  painting 
of  Murillo,  and  casts  a  sad,  mournful 
halo  around  Rubens’  Descent  from  the 
Cross ;  it  is  to  be  seen  in  those  marvel¬ 
ous  cartoons  of  Raphael ;  in  the  ma¬ 
jestic  face  of  Christ ;  the  rugged  ad¬ 
miration  and  devotion  of  his  humble 
disciples ;  the  half-credulous  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  multitudes ;  the  bold  pre- 
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6ence  of  Paul  preaching  at  Athens, 
and  the  gradations  of  belief  sketched 
on  the  faces  of  the  listeners,  decreasing 
as  they  recede  from  the  speaker  from 
the  seriousness  of  complete  conviction 
down  through  the  successive  grades  of] 
thoughtfulness,  surprise,  awakened  at¬ 
tention,  to  the  clenched  fists  and  gnash¬ 
ing  teeth  of  the  hardened  unbeliever ;  it 
is  visible  too  in  the  bewilderment  of 
Sergius  Paulus,  who  was  converted  by  ' 
Paul ;  it  is  that  divine  light  also  which 
deepens  the  sorrow  and  suffering  de-  I 
picted  on  the  features  of  Francia’s  j 
Dead  Christ,  and  intensifies  the  agony  i 
on  the  face  of  Ary  Schoeffer’s  Mar^  ! 
Magdalene  weeping  at  the  cross ;  it  is  ^ 
to  be  traced  in  the  Miltonic  concep¬ 
tions  of  a  Martin,  whose  creations,  I 
universally  admired  abroad,  are  treat- : 
cd  with  contempt  at  home  by  a  school  ! 
of  art*  —  unfortunately,  more  given 
to  accurate  copying  than  original  con-  i 
captions,  to  the  depicting  with  painful 
accuracy  the  minute  and  myriad  fibres 
of  a  leaf,  than  to  the  development  of  any  i 
elaborate  mental  creations.  It  is  that 
divine  afflatus  which  has  inspired  the  ' 
grand  poetry  of  Milton  —  the  weird  ; 
dream  of  Dante,  the  counterpart  of 
whose  genius  lives  in  every  old  Gothic  j 
cathedral,  in  the  grotesque  decorations 
of  medieval  pillars,  and  in  the  calm 
beauty  of  medieval  painting  ;  it  has  in- ' 
spired  the  noble  paraphrase  of  Klop- 
stock,  and  the  lyric  finish  of  Bishop 
Heber ;  finally,  it  is  that  divine  melody  ' 
— that  music  of  the  spheres — which  has 
been  listened  to  by  ILaydn,  Handel, 
Mendelsohn,  and  Mozart,  and  faintly 
reechoed  in  their  immortal  melodies ; —  ; 
and  it  comes  to  this,  that  all  those  ' 
treasures,  which  poetry,  painting,  mu- 


*  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  English  public 
testified  a  generous  and  heartj  appreciation  of 
Martin’s  paintings,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  very 
safely  affirmed  that  no  pictures  exhibited  in  mo¬ 
dern  times  ever  attracted  such  crowds  of  all  class¬ 
es  as  did  his.  There  can  be  no  greater  or  truer 
test  of  artistic  excellence  than  that  of  eliciting  al¬ 
most  universal  admiration  in  spite  of  adverse  cri¬ 
ticism.  They  were  said  to  be  “sensational.”  In 
the  sense  of  moving  the  hearts  of  the  specta¬ 
tors,  and  the  best  feelings  of  those  hearts,  they 
were.  And  so  are  Milton’s  poetry,  Haydn’s  mu- 
nc,  and  the  Bible  itself — but,  unfortunately,  so  is 
not  much  of  the  painting,  poetry,  and  music  of  die 
preaeut  day. 


sic,  and  sculpture  boast  of  as  most 
valuable,  are  inspired  by  fire  Promc- 
thean-like  stolen  from  off  the  altar  of 
Sacred  Writ.  How  wonderfully  in  all 
this  artistic  excellence  and  universal 
admiration  is  that  declaration  of  Christ 
fulfilled:  “I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me.”  No  matter 
what  the  peculiar  mode  or  manner  of 
“lifting  up”  may  be,  so  that  it  be 
true  and  earnest,  to  that  have  men 
flocked  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and 
to  that  will  they  ever  flock.  A  man 
appears  on  the  crowded  stage  of  this 
busy  life  who  preaches  Christ  with  a 
a  power  and  in  a  manner  to  which  the 
world  has  not  been  accustomed,  and 
though  he  has  no  new  tale,  but  one 
which  has  formed  the  subject  of  all 
dissertations  for  centuries,  yet  agitated 
crowds  flock  around  the  feet  of  that 
man,  follow  him  .as  they  did  his  great 
Master,  drink  in  his  words,  drag  their 
fellows  with  them  to  hear  the  tidings, 
and  hardened  though  they  be,  listen  in 
tears  and  sobs  under  the  magic  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  “  lifting  up.”  Then  conies 
another,  who,  with  the  god-like  power 
of  song,  embodies  the  old  tale  in  glow¬ 
ing  numbers,  and  men  seize  upon  it, 
read  it,  learn  it,  sing  it,  and  it  lives, 
and  runs  from  lip  to  lip  till  that  “  lift¬ 
ing  up  ”  of  the  poet  becomes  buried  in 
the  memory  and  the  thoughts  of  men. 
By  and  by  another  follows,  who  paints 
on  canvas  the  very  features  and  scenes 
of  the  Gospel  history,  who  sketches 
Ilis  career,  with  its  wanderings  and  its 
dangers  and  its  sorrowful  end,  and  men 
crowd  around  the  charmed  frame,  the 
“lifting  up”  of  the  painter,  and  gaze 
upon  it,  and  copy  it,  and  cherish  it  in 
their  houses.  After  him  comes  the  vo¬ 
tary  of  the  magic  art  of  music,  who 
embodies  the  same  ideas  in  his  won¬ 
drous  craft,  and  thousands  of  all  gen¬ 
erations  flock  eagerly  to  listen  to  the 
sphere-like  strains  of  a  “  Messiah,” 
with  its  rolling  choruses  and  weeping 
melodies.  What  is  all  this,  whether 
in  oratory,  poetry,  painting,  6r  music, 
but  the  “  lifting  up  ”  of  Him  who  8.aid, 
;  that  whenever  or  wherever  that  should 
be  done,  he  would  draw  all  men  unto 
him  ?  Surely  there  must  be  something 
more  than  human  in  a  Book  which,  to 
say  notliing  about  the  consolation  it 
I  brings  to  the  suffering,  has  stimulated 
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human  cfcniiis  to  itB  hifithest  and  no¬ 
blest  efforts  ;  M'hich  has  made  itself 
heard  and  felt  and  admired  in  every  : 
department  of  literature  and  art,  in  all  j 
aejes,  in  all  countries,  and  in  spite  of  | 
ail  obstacles ;  which  has  defied  not  only  ; 
the  listlessness  of  indifference,  but  the  | 
hatred  of  jealousy  ;  which  has  lived  j 
throuflfh  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  | 
the  wantonness  of  knowledge,  survived  | 
both  the  i>lot  of  the  apostate  and  the  j 
sneer  of  the  infidel ;  which  has  outlived 
men  and  things,  and,  coming  down  to 
us  on  the  drift  of  time  safe  out  of  the  j 
wreck  of  mighty  nations  and  extinct : 
peoples,  still  otters  itself  to  mankind 
in  all  its  integrity,  lays  bare  its  trea-  j 
sures  to  every  son  of  genius,  draws  j 
after  it  a  long  train  of  gifted  devotees,  j 
confers  upon  every  department  of  lite-  j 
rature  and  art  its  choicest  treasures  and 
its  noblest  gems ;  and  in  doing  this,  not  I 
only  proclaims  to  the  world  that  it  I 
comes  from  the  hand  of  Him  w'ho  is  | 
the  source  of  all  inspiration,  but  is  in  ! 
itself  a  living  proof  both,  of  its  divine 
origin  and  of  that  immortality  con¬ 
ferred  upon  it  by  its  Author,  and  testi¬ 
fied  by  Ilim  who  said:  “Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  word  | 
shall  not  pass  away,”  | 

Perhaps  an  essay  like  the  present,  j 
having  lor  its  subject  the  history  and  i 
beauties  of  an  ancient  familiar  national ; 
Book,  whose  charm  and  whose  hold  i 
on  the  national  mind  depend  mate¬ 
rially  upon  the  quaint  peculiarities  of  1 
its  diction,  may  not  Ijc  inappropriately  j 
terminated  by  a  few  observations  con-  [ 
ceming  a  desire  which  has  sprung  up  i 
amongst  some  classes  to  revise  this  old  | 
Saxon  version  of  the  Bible,  whose  | 
phraseology  has  not  only  interlaced 
Itself  with  the  familiar  idiom  of  the 
people  ever  since  its  circulation,  but 
has  permeated  and  still  runs  through 
the  whole  literature  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  strange  but  jiitiless  truth,  that 
in  the  present  day  there  is  a  tendency 
among  men  to  revise  every  thing  but 
manners.  Revelation  is  to  lie  posted  I 
up  to  meet  the  views  of  an  advancing  j 
science,  the  Bible  is  to  be  re-cast  to  suit  l 
the  fastidious  tastes  of  modern  scholar- 1 
ship ;  politics,  the  church,  all  are  to 
unaergo  revision  and  correction ;  but 
amidst  this  universal  regeneration  of 
principles  we  exhibit  a  lamentable  de-  ] 


generacy  of  practice.  The  last  few 
years  have  been  marked  by  crimes  of 
deep  atrocity,  by  the  increase  also  of 
one  more  feaiiul  than  all,  now  fast  be¬ 
coming  the  marked  peculiarity  of  this 
country,  the  terrible  crime  of  infanti¬ 
cide;*  and  the  present  year  especially 
has  been  distinguished  by  events  which 
show  that  this  mighty  civilization  of 
ours,  with  its  immense  wealth  and 
food  at  famine  prices,  its  advanced  no¬ 
tions  and  moral  retrogression,  is  at  the 
core  vitally  diseasecL  The  evidence 
runs  in  a  continuous  chain  from  the 
fall  of  the  great  upholder  of  the  laws 
and  keeper  of  the  Queen’s  conscience, 
through  the  various  grades  of  respect¬ 
able  forger,  genteel  poisoner,  profession¬ 
al  slayer  of  iniants,  down  to  the  last 
wretch  only  recently  apprehende«l  for 
committing  five  murders  in  three  days. 
From  out  of  the  midst  of  this  corrup¬ 
tion  and  moral  delinquency  there  comes 
a  cry  for  the  verbal  correction  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  this  serious  step  is  a*l- 
vocated  by  those  who  have  always 
sneered  at  what  is  generally  under- 
stooti  by  orthodoxy,  and  is  advocated 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  that  feel¬ 
ing.  But,  howq^er,  apart  from  parties 
and  sects,  it  will  soon  become  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  think  whether  the  aii- 
vantages  to  be  gained  by  a  verbal  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Scriptures  are  sufiicient 
to  compensate  for  the  tide  of  contro¬ 
versy  which  will  most  inevitably  en¬ 
sue,  lor  the  waking  up  of  old  theolo¬ 
gical  contentions  now  slumbering 
peaceably  in  the  dust  of  antiquarian 
libraries,  for  the  peril  of  still  more  ef¬ 
fectually  dividing  a  Church  already  not 
sufticiently  united ;  and  .above  all,  for 
changing  the  spirit  of  that  old  Book 
which  is  so  familiar  to  every  man,  wo¬ 
man,  and  child  in  the  dominions.  Every 
one  who  has  studied  the  Scriptures 
critically,  knows  that  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  passages  which  might  be  trans¬ 
lated  more  forcibly  or  less  forcibly, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shades  of  tense- 
meanings  which  might  be  more  accu¬ 
rately  expressed:  but  no  man  will  be 
so  bold  as  to  say  that  any  thing  can  be 

*  In  the  district  of  Central  Middlesex  alone  Dr. 
Lankffltor  says  there  are  serenly-four  cases  of  in¬ 
fanticide  per  annum.  Though  the  population  lias 
increased  only  one  fifth  in  ten  years,  yet  this  crime 
has  nearly  doubled  itself. 
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fairly  revised  which  would  vitally  af¬ 
fect  the  truth.  Why,  then,  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  scholarly  corrections, 
inappreciable  to  the  great  mass  of 
readers,  should  we  disturb  the  general 
character  of  our  English  Bible  ?  Those 
who  have  labored  in  that  field  of 
learning  know  how  utterly  impossible 
it  is  to  translate  an  oriental  language  j 
into  our  Saxon  idiom  without  losing  j 
much  of  the  accurate  meaning  of  the  j 
original,  and  that  this  is  more  particu- ! 
larly  the  case  with  Hebrew,  where  the  j 
verb  has  an  interminable  number  of  j 
forms  in  its  conjugations — active,  pas- ' 
sive,  reflective,  intensive,  and  causative- 
active,  causative-passive,  each  express¬ 
ing  in  its  various  tense-changes,  deli¬ 
cate  shades  of  meaning,  for  which  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  find  English  equi-  j 
valents,  and  which  can  only  be  ren- 1 
dered  approximately  to  the  sense  by  j 
means  of  paraphrase  and  ellipsis.  So  j 
that  any  number  of  versions  or  revised 
versions  will  always  be  open  to  debate  [ 
on  the  ground  of  verb.al  accuracy :  | 
and  the  same  is  true  also,  though  to 
a  less  degree,  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament.  Hundreds  of 
instances  have  been  collected  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  of  tenses ; 
which  have  been  changed  in  trans¬ 
lations — of  two  words  different  in  the 
original,  rendered  by  one  in  English, 
snen  as  avXr]  and  ttoihvtj,  in  John  10  :  IG, 
“fold and  flock,”  rendered  by  the  one  i 
word  fold,  in  our  version  ;*  and  it  is 
justly  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  should 
be  so :  but  inasmuch  as  none  of  these 
discrepancies  affect  the  vitality  of  the 
truth  in  any  way,  the  real  friends  of 
that  book,  in  spite  of  the  sneer  of 
scholarship,  will  do  well  to  oppose  any 
attempt  to  revise  or  alter  the  accepted 
version,  especially  when  it  is  evident 

*  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  noticing,  that  one  of  the 
most  prominent  mistranslations  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  is  that  of  the  phrase  “  /hofiefiCoftevat  yXHa- 
ecu,”  In  Acts  2  :  8,  rendered  in  our  version  by 

cloven  tongues,"  which  is  simply  no  sense  at  all, 
becanse  a  cloven  tongue  would  be  useless,  the  true 
meaning  being  “  tongues  allotted  ”  amongst  them, 
diofuq'^u  being  simply  to  divide  amongst  or  allot 
out  any  thing.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known 
that  this  old  error  of  "  cloven  tongues  "  is  per¬ 
petuated  in  every  bishop’s  mitre  of  the  (Present 
day,  which  is  intended  to  represent,  metaphorical¬ 
ly  as  it  does  actually,  by  its  shape,  a  "cloven 
tongue.” 


■  that  such  version  and  alteration  would 
not  absolutely  do  away  with  the  difti- 
I  culties.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  will 
come  when  men  will  take  that  Book  as 
it  is,  and  follow  afler  its  spirit  rather 
than  fight  over  its  text.  In  concluding 
this  investigation,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  attention  of  the  followers  of  that 
new  school  .of  skepticism  which  has 
sprung  up  amongst  us  lately,  who.se 
votaries  profess  to  hold  fast  on  Christ- 
i.anity,  whilst  they  question  its  oracles 
— many  of  whom,  strange  to  say,  are 
interpreters  of  those  oracles  to  the 
people — the  fact  that  wo  can  assert  of 
this  Book  what  can  not  be  asserted  of 
any  other  institution  or  system,  that 
it  has  survived  all  vicissitudes  and 
changes ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
faith  of  which  it  is  the  exponent,  has 
never  been  allowed  by  its  Almighty 
Founder  to  be  without  a  witness  in  the 
world.  In  the  earliest  ages  of  history 
there  were  the  jiatriarchs,  and  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  were  followed  by  the  prophets, 
and  the  prophets  by  the  philosophers, 
who  were  succeeded  by  Christ  himself, 
who  was  followed  by  the  disciples,  and 
the  disciples  were  followed  by  the 
Church,  which,  in  so  many  diversities 
of  form,  exists  amongst  us  to  this  day. 
But  the  skeptic  will  say,  pointing  to 
the  Church  with  its  cold  formalities, 
its  false  priests,  and  its  degenerate  peo¬ 
ple,  how  can  that  be  a  witness  to  a 
faith  of  such  pretensions  ?  To  this  we 
reply,  that  it  is  an  unalterable  law  that 
wherever  humanity  exists  there  must 
also  be  the  accompaniment  of  human 
weakness.  The  patriarchal  life  was 
sometimes  disturlied  by  violence  and 
sin;  the  prophets  had  amongst  their 
number  one  who  was  disolM'dient ;  the 
philosophers  were  degraded  by  the 
sophists;  and  that  human  nature  which 
Jesus  took  upon  him  and  which  makes 
his  person  and  work  so  dear  to  every 
soul  anxious  for  its  salvation,  assailed 
him  in  his  final  struggle  in  the  garden ; 
the  disciples  fled  from  him  at,  the  last, 
moment,  and  amongst  their  numlK-r 
was  a  Judas,  who  betrayed  him.  No 
wonder,  then,  if  patriarchs  and  pro- 

Iihets,  philosophers  and  apostles,  have 
lad  amongst  them  the  elements  of  hu¬ 
man  frailly,  that  in  this  multiform 
Church  of  our  day,  with  its  endless 
varieties,  there  should  be  found  sacri- 
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fices  without  sincerity,  priests  with  no 
vocation,  and  professors  void  of  truth. 

Let  us  never  be  led  into  the  idea 
that  we  can  ever  over-estimate  our 
debt  to  the  Bible  individually  as  men, 
or  collectively  as  a  nation.  No  man 
who  has  followed  it  as  a  guide  through 
life  ever  came  to  much  harm.  He  may 
not  have  had  wealth,  but  he  had  con¬ 
tentment,  which  is  better  ;  he  may  not 
have  had  power,  but  he  had  security, 
which  is  superior;  he  may  not  have 
gained  fame,  but  he  acquired  hope, 
■which  is  more  lasting;  he  may  not 
have  had  luxury,  but  he  had  peace ;  he 
did  not  subdue  the  earth,  but  he  was 
indifferent  to  it,  and  therefore  raised 
above  it ;  he  did  not  gain  the  whole 
world,  but  he  saved  his  own  soul ;  and 
what  shall  it  ))rofit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 
What  shall  it  profit  a  man?  If  he 
have  wealth,  the  want  of  contentment 
poisons  its  enjoyment ;  if  he  have  pow¬ 
er,  the  want  o^  security  paralyzes  itp 
use ;  if  he  have  fame,  the  loss  of  hope 
dims  its  glory ;  if  he  have  luxury,  tlie 
want  of  peace  dashes  the  cup  from  his 
lips;  if  ho  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
fail  in  these  things,  in  spite  of  his 
wealth,  in  spite  of  his  power,  his  fame, 
his  luxury,  lie  loses  his  soul,  and,  rich 
in  the  fading  possessions  of  time,  goes 
out  of  the  world  in  the  nakedness  of 
ruin — bankrupt  into  eternity. 

We  can  never  over-estimate  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  Bible  collectively:  it  is  the 
keystone  of  all  national  greatness  and 
true  civilization.  Wherever  th.at  book 
has  been  suppressed,  religion  has  de¬ 
generated  into  priestcraft,  superstition 
has  been  rife,  and  under  its  blighting 
influence  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  that  nation  has  withered ;  but, 
on, the  other  hand,  wherever  that  book 
has  been  cherished,  wherever  it  has 
been  freely  circulated,  it  has  made  its 
own  ■way,  and  accomplished  its  owrt 
work,  as  its  Divine  Author  said  it 
should,  in  the  elevation  of  the  people, 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  the  purity 
of  the  priesthood,  the  stability  of  the 
Church,  and  in  every  thing  that  goes 
to  make  a  country  great  and  free.  It 
is  the  world's  best  gage  against  all 
evils ;  tyranny  can  not  stand  beside  it, 


and  superstition  cowers  before  it.  It 
was  the  influence  of  that  Bible  which 
supported  the  country  through  the 
fierce  persecutions  of  her  Reformed 
Church,  and  the  bloodless  Revolution 
of  1688 ;  it  is  the  influence  of  that 
Bible  which  has  raised  her  to  the  po¬ 
sition  she  now  occupies,  and  will  yet 
save  her,  if  any  thing  can,  from  her  pre¬ 
dicted  downfall ;  therefore  w'e  should 
cherish  that  Bible,  and  teach  our  child¬ 
ren  to  cherish  it.  The  great  question 
of  the  stability  or  decline  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  rest  with  the  coming  gener¬ 
ation,  who  will  Imve  enough  to  do  in 
their  day ;  for  if  ever  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  upon  the  childfen, 
the  sins  of  this  reckless,  money-making, 
skeptical  generation,  will  be  visited 
upon  its  descendants.  To  any  one 
who  has  studied  history  carefully,  and 
noticed  the  operation  of  those  general 
laws  by  which  great  commotions  are 
worked  up  silently,  secretly,  but  sure¬ 
ly  in  the  long  course  of  years,  just  as 
the  convulsion  is  worked  "up  in  the 
volcano,  it  must  be  patent,  on  looking 
abroad  upon  the  present  state  of  things, 
that  there  are  abundant  evidences  of 
the  approach  of  a  great  social  convul¬ 
sion,  and  more  especially  of  a  great 
religious  struggle,  which  will  come 
about,  not  perhaps  in  our  time,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  next  generation,  and 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  rising  youth  of 
this ;  therefore,  for  their  sakes,  and 
that  they  may  ^  fitted  to  meet  it,  we 
should  cherish  the  old  reverence  for 
the  Bible — the  legis  of  religious  free¬ 
dom,  the  bulwark  of  the  country’s 
peace,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Cdiurch’s  prosperity.  If  we  keep  that, 
enemies  may  assail  us,  but  W’e  shall 
stand  firm,  for  we  shall  possess  a  guide 
to  which  we  can  appeal  in  doubt,  and 
a  light  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of 
our  calamity ;  but  if  we  lose  that,  we 
shall  lose  the  only  talisman  we  have 
against  every  evil — our  beacon,  our 
hope,  our  consolation.  If  we  lose  the 
Bible,  we  shall  soon  sink  into  that  moat 
lamentable  of  all  conditions — a  com¬ 
munity  without  a  Church,  a  people 
without  a  God,  a  nation  without  a 
soul. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  PUZZLES. 

There  is  a  science,  or  rather  a 
family  of  sciences,  which  can  boast  a 
greater  antiquity  than  almost  any 
other.  Its  great  age  does  not  in  the 
least  entail  decrepitude ;  for  it,  in  fact, 
gives  this  ancient  father  of  knowledge 
a  patriarchal  authority  over  all  the 
younger  seiences,  without  at  all  mak¬ 
ing  him  suffer  any  of  those  infirmities 
of  age  which  his  twenty-five  centuries 
of  life  might  be  expected  to  confer. 
This  ancient  learning  is  called  Logic, 
a  name  of  great  power,  and,  alas ! 
often  taken  in  vain.  In  fact,  its  fame 
is  so  extensive,  that  persons  whose 
knowledge  is  limited  to  the  name  only, 
are  constantly  invoking  it  with  an 
almost  superstitious  feeling.  The  black¬ 
smith  whose  political  convictions  are 
litrong,  (not  to  say  wordy,)  when  debat¬ 
ing  in  the  senate  of  a  tap-room,  uses 
the  name  of  logic  with  much  effect 
either  for  the  conclusive  settlement  of 
the  question  in  the  manner  he  upholds, 
or  to  the  destruction  of  the  notions  of 
his  opponent.  And  many  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  debater,  or  newspaper  writer, 
calls  aloud  on  the  same  name  for  a 
similar  purpose,  and  it  is  indeed  even 
just  possible,  with  the  same  simple 
veneration  for  what  he  knows  not. 

But,  great  as  is  the  antiquity  and 
vast  as  are  the  dominions  of  this  sci¬ 
ence,  the  general  popular  interest  in 
and  recognition  of  its  principles  are 
small ;  and  this  is  the  case  because  it 
has  one  great  fault,  which  is  some¬ 
times  the  fault  of  age  —  it  is  not 
amusing.  It  is  a  very  dignified  sci¬ 
ence.  Logic  does  not  deal  either  in 
pleasing  experiments  or  interesting 
discoveries.  All  the  other  sciences, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  pure 
mathematics,  have  some  amusing  side 
in  their  character,  or  are  capable  of 
having  amusement  extracted  from  them 
by  appropriate  liter.ary  means.  Thus, 
chemistry  (properly  seasoned)  fur¬ 
nishes  quite  lively  subjects  of  interest, 
as  does  geology  also.'  So  do  astro¬ 
nomy,  optics,  and  many  other  onomies 
and  ics,  M’hich,  accordingly,  deserved¬ 
ly  occupy  their  permanent  though 
humble  positions  among  the  subjects 
of  general  literature.  But  from  the 


syllogism  in  comprehension,  or  from 
tne  integral  calculus,  it  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  interesting  matter  for  light 
reading  ;  and  little  more  amusement 
can  be  furnished  by  taking  the  oppo¬ 
site  tack,  and  poking  fun  at  such  re¬ 
spectable  branches  of  knowledge. 

There  was  a  day,  however,  when 
philosophy  was  a  young  science,  and 
it  in  that  far  time  had,  to  a  slight  ex¬ 
tent,  the  playful  habits  of  youth,  when 
it  would  in  rnre  moments  forget  its 
usual  occupation  of  arranging  and 
fathoming  the  universe,  and  with  pon¬ 
derous  humor,  by  the  mouth  of  a  dis¬ 
ciple,  give  forth  some  puzzle  of  a  more 
amusing  character  than  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  existence  and  knowledge,  the 
discovery  of  whose  solution  formed  its 
principal  business,  and  to  which  desir¬ 
able  end  it  is  still  busily  engageil. 

Thus,  the  celebrated  and  well-known 
puzzle  of  Achilles  and  the  tortoise  was 
invented  by  Zeno  of  Elea  some  centu¬ 
ries  before  Christ,  and  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  this  }>liiIosophical  play. 
This  problem  is  as  follows ;  If  Achilles 
and  a  tortoise  were  to  run  a  race,  and 
Achilles  were  to  run  ten  times  as  fast 
as  the  tortoise,  if  the  latter  had  the 
start,  Achilles  w'ould  never  overtake 
the  tortoise,  as  can  be  thus  shown : 
Suppose  them,  at  the  starting  of  Achil¬ 
les,  to  be  separated  by  a  space  of  a 
thousand  feet,  when  Achilles  has  run 
this  thousand,  the  tortoise  would  have 
run  a  hundred,  and  when  Achilles  had 
run  this  hundred,  the  tortoise  would 
have  run  ten,  and  so  on  for  ever.  This 
sophism  has  even  been  considered  in¬ 
soluble  by  many  philosophers,  and 
among  others  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
since  it  actually  leads  to  an  absurd 
conclusion  by  a  sound  argument.  The 
fallacy  lies  in  the  concealed  assumpt^ion 
that  what  is  intinitely  divisible  is  also 
infinite. 

Amongst  other  famous  ancient  dia¬ 
lectic  problems  arc  the  following  di¬ 
lemmas,  which  are  framed  with  won¬ 
derful  ingenuity,  the  acutenoss  dis¬ 
played  in  their  ^construct  ion  being 
probably  unsurpassed.  The  first  is 
I  called  Syllogismus  Crocodilus,  and 
j  may  be  thus  stated :  An  infant,  while 
playing  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  was 
seized  by  a  crocodile.  The  mother, 
hearing  its  cries,  rushed  to  its  assist- 
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ance,  and  by  her  tearful  entreaties 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  crocodile 
(who  was  obviously  of  the  highest  in¬ 
telligence)  that  he  would  give  it  her 
back  if  she  would  tell  him  truly  what 
would  happen  to  it.  Ou  this,  the 
mother  (perhaps  rashly)  asserted  :  | 
“  You  will  not  give  it  back''*  The  cro¬ 
codile  answers  to  this  :  If  you  have 
spoken  truly,  I  can  not  give  back  the 
cnild  without  destroying  the  truth  of 
your  assertion ;  if  you  have  spoken 
talsely,  I  can  not  give  back  the  child, 
because  you  have  not  fulfilled  the 
agreement ;  therefore,  I  can  not  give  it 
back  whether  you  have  spoken  truly 
or  falsely.”  The  mother  retorted :  “  If  j 
I  have  spoken  truly,  you  must  give 
back  the  child,  by  virtue  of  your  agree- 1 
ment ;  if  I  have  spoken  falsely,  that  j 
can  only  bo  when  you  have  given  back 
the  child ;  so  that,  whether  I  have 
spoken  truly  or  falsely,  the  child  must 
be  given  back.”  History  is  silent  as  to 
the  issue  of  this  remarkable  dispute. 

Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  other  ex- 1 
ample  above  mentioned,  whicli  is  even  j 
more  acutely  stated.  A  young  man 
named  Enathlus  received  lessons  in  | 
rhetoric  from  Protagoras,  it  being  j 
agreed  that  a  certain  fee  should  be  j 
])aid  if  the  pupil  were  successful  in  the  ' 
first  cause  be  pleaded.  Euathlus,  how- 1 
ever,  neglected  to  undertake  any  cause,  j 
and  Protagoras,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
fee,  was  compelled  to  sue  him.  Euath¬ 
lus  defended  himself  in  the  court,  and 
it  was  consequently  the  young  man’s 
first  suit.  The  master  argued  thus: 

“  If  I  be  successful  in  this  eause,  O 
Euathlus,  you  will  be  compelled  to  pay  i 
by  virtue  of  the  sentence  of  these  | 
righteous  judges ;  and  should  I  even  , 
be  unsuccessful,  you  will  then  have  to  j 
pay  me  in  fulfillment  of  your  original  \ 
contract.”  To  this  the  apt  pupil  re- 

1)lied:  “If  I  be  successful,  O  master! 

shall  be  free  by  the  sentence  of  these 
righteous  judges ;  and  even  if  I  be  un¬ 
successful,  I  shall  be  free  by  virtue  of 
the  contract.”  The  story  states  that 
such  convincing  arguments  thus  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  completely  stag¬ 
gered  the  judges,  w’ho,  being  quite  un¬ 
able  to  decide,  postponed  the  judgment 
sine  die* 


*  The  famoua  legal  caae  of  the  Bridge,  which 


I  We,  being  guided  by  other  lights, 
and  looking  on  things  with  justcr  no¬ 
tions  than  in  the  early  days  of  know¬ 
ledge,  can  smile  at  the  seemingly  tri¬ 
fling  schemes  of  philosophy,  which  were 
serious  enough  when  first  propounded. 
Just  as,  in  laughing  at  the  stiff  ex¬ 
pression  and  angular  contortions  of 
the  pre-Ilaphaelite  paintings,  we  forget 
that  they  represent  what  was  believed 
to  be  the  truth  in  art  of  those  days, 
and  see  only  the  incongruity  of  the  odd 
caricatures  of  humanity  which  they 
form.  At  time  W'heu  methods  of  ol> 
servation  and  experiment  w'ere  nearly 
uiiknow'n,  or  held  in  serene  contempt, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  early  notions 
of  the  nature  of  things  should  be  some¬ 
what  queer,  and  in  this  sense  they 
certainly  have  a  ludicrous  side.  Thus, 
Thales  of  Miletus,  who  lived  about 
640  B.C.,  from  reasons  only  known  to 
himself,  taught  and  believed  that  the 
earth  was  a  living  being,  and  that  all 
things  were  formed  from  water.  This 
latter  notion  was  contradicted  by 
another  famous  philosopher  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  Anaximenes,  also  of  Miletus, 
who  taught  that  all  things  were  form¬ 
ed  from  air,  which  was  the  primal  and 
universal  element.  Another  celebrated 
philosopher,  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  in 
delightful  unanimity  with  the  preced¬ 
ing,  believed  that  fire  was  the  life  of 
all  things.  This  last  furthermore 
taught  that  the  sun  w^as  a  mere  me¬ 
teor,  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  in  size, 
and  was  of  necessity  extinguished  and 
rekindled  afresh  each  day.  Zeno  of 
Elea,  above  referred  to,  was,  as  may  be 
im.agined  from  the  example  of  his 
powers  which  has  been  given,  a  most 
acute  and  bold  reasoner,  which  talents, 
however,  were  employed  on  somewhat 
destructive  principles.  Ilis  argument 
for  the  non-existence  of  space  affords 
an  example.  He  asks  :  Wherein  is 
space  ?  For  if  all  that  exists  must  bo 
in  space,  then  must  that  space  itself 
be  in  some  other  space ;  and  so  on  ad 
inJin.;  but  this  is  absurd :  therefore 
space  itself  can  not  exist,  as  it  can  not 
in  some  other  space.  In  a  dispute 

was  decided  by  His  Excellency  Sanclio  Panza, 
Governor  of  the  island  of  Barataria,  might  be 
cited  as  companion-example  to  the  above ;  but  ia 
it  not  written  in  the  books  of  the  Aduenturt$  of 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Maneha  / 
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with  Protagoraa,  Zeno  inquired  wheth-  (  Another  good  instance  is  that  quoted 
er  a  grain  of  corn,  or  the  ten  thou-  j  i)y  a  recent  American  writer,  who 
sandth  part  of  a  grain,  falling  to  tlu>  shows,  by  a  perfectly  just  argument, 
ground,  would  make  any  sound,  and  ^  that  the  much-used  maxim,  ‘  All  rules 
was  told  it  would  not.  lie  then  in- 1  have  their  exceptions,’  is  really  self- 
quired  whether  a  measure  of  corn  contradictory.  If  all  rules  have  ex- 
would,  and  was  told  it  would.  lie  i  ceptions,  this  maxim  is  itself  a  rule, 
then  retorted,  that  since  a  measure  i  and  therefore  must  also  have  its  excep- 
W'HS  composed  of  a  certain  definite  I  tions.  Consequently,  the  jtroverb  at 
number  of  grains,  it  followed,  that  the  same  time  afiirms  that  all  rules 
either  a  "rain  produces  a  noise  in  fall-  j  have  their  exceptions,  and  that  some 
ing,  or  tne  measure  does  not.  ;  rules  do  not,  which  is  an  obvious  case 

It  is  a  sad  fact,  that  impatient  spi- 1  of  proverbial  suicide, 
rits,  after  a  long  course  of  serious  !  With  regard  to  more  trivial  instan- 
teachiiig  or  exercise,  are  apt  to  find  an  '  ces  of  logical  profanity,  I  must  (juote 
improper  pleasure  in  modified  profani- '  one  Avhioh  is  frequently  emjiloyed  in 
ty,  especially  as  the  latter  has,  to  a '  private  life  with  much  exasperating 
great  extent,  the  dangerous  quality  of  effect,  and  is  also  found  by  eross-ex- 
being  at  first  sight  rather  entertaining,  amining  counsel  a  serviceable  mode  of 
A  celebrated  instance  of  ingenious  confounding  a  w'itness,  and  simulta- 
fallacy  is  that  propounded  as  a  just  |  neously  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  a 
argument  by  Diodorus  Chronos,  who, '  jury.  This  process  has,  moreover,  the 
by  this  fallacy,  claimed  to  prove  the  pleasant,  comjiact,  logical  name  of 
impossibility  of  motion.  lie  argues  faUacia  heterozeteos.  It  consists  in  de- 
thus:  All  that  a  body  does,  must  be  siring  to  have  either  a  direct  negative 
done  either  in  the  place  where  it  is,  or  or  affirmative  answer  to  a  question, 
else  in  the  place  where  it  is  not.  Now, '  which,  being  done,  a  question  respect- 
itcan  not  move  in  the  place  where  it  is,  ■  ing  any  desired  improbabilitv  can  then 
and  much  less  c.an  it  move  in  the  place  |  be  asked,  as,  for  inst.ance :  “llave  you 
where  it  is  not.  Consequently,  it  can  not ;  cut  oft*  your  tail  yetV”  If  the  answer 
move  at  all,  and  therefore  motion  is  im- 1  be  yes,  it  is  of  course  an  admission 
possible.  It  is  related  that  the  inventor  ;  that  the  examinee  once  had  a  tail ; 
of  this  sophism  on  one  occasion  dis- ,  while,  if  the  reply  be  no,  it  is  assumed 
located  his  shoulder,  and  was  compell-  to  be  an  admission  that  he  still  pos¬ 
ed  to  send  for  a  surgeon  to  set  it.  The  sesses  that  unusual  personal  ornament, 
leech  assured  the  philosopher  that  the  A  somewhat  similar  process  is  involv- 
shoulder  could  not  possibly  be  put  out  ed  in  the  inquiry  of  a  m.an  :  “  How  long 
at  all,  since  it  could  not  be  put  out  in  he  has  left  oft’  be.ating  his  father  V”  It 
the  place  in  which  it  w’as,  nor  either  will  be  seen  what  a  wide  fiebi  of  vexa- 
in  the  place  in  which  it  was  not.  ;  tion  a  skillful  use  of  this  jirocess  can 
The  inverting  argument  of  the  lying  '  command.  As  an  example,  in  strong 
Cretans  is  well  known  ;  but  the  reader  contrast  to  the  foregoing,  the  follow- 
will  excuse  its  quotation  for  the  sake  ing  problem  may  be  cited  as  an  in- 
of  illustration,  and  for  the  chance  of  teresting  but  somewhat  hopeless  sub- 
its  being  new  to  some  out  of  the  many.  :  ject  of  inquiry — namely,  liat  is  the 
St.  Paul  says  (Titus  1 :  12,  13) :  “One  effect  of  an  irresistible  force  striking 
of  themselves,  even  a  prophet  of  their  an  immovable  sphere  ? 
own,  said :  The  Cretans  are  always  1  It  may  be  observed  with  regard  to 
liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies.  This  the  foregoing  illustrations,  that  they 
witness  is  true.’  The  Cretans  being  start  from  the  borders  of  serious  argu- 
always  liars  ;  the  prophet  w’as  a  Cre-  ment,  and  descending  by  degrees,  they 
tan,  therefore  he  was  a  liar,  and  lied  travel  first  through  ingenious,  and  then 
when  he  said  they  were  always  liars,  trivial  quibbles.  Continuing  the  de- 
Consequcntly,  the  Cretans  are  not  scent,  we  should  finally  arrive  in  the 
always  liars.  Again,  since  he  was  a  extensive  region  of  jokes,  (but  before 
Cretan,  he  was  not  always  a  liar.  ,  arriving  at  that  stage  of  debasement. 
Therefore,  the  Cretans  are  always  liars,  it  is  better  to  quit  the  subject.)  In 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  fact,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that 
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jests  p;pncrally  arc  merely  examples 
of  faulty  reasoning,  and  consequently 
have  their  place  in  the  classification  of 
logical  fallacies.  They  preserve  just 
so  much  of  the  appearance  of  just  ar- 
,  gument  as  to  please  by  appealing  to 
the  mind,  while  the  absurdity  or  in¬ 
congruity  of  the  conclusion  produces 
a  ludicrous  effect,  which  the  implied 
irreverence  may  have  its  share  in  in¬ 
tensifying.  Thus,  puns  can  generally 
be  identified  with  the  fallacy  which 
logicians  call  ambiguous  middle;  while 
that  conversational  luxury  which  the 
outer  worhl  call  “chaff”  can  be  named 
by  the  more  dignified  terms  of  igno- 
ratio  elenchi  and  illicit  processes. 

The  m.any  and  various  kinds  of  po¬ 
pular  and  feminine  arguments,  which 
are  frequently  found  so  mystifying 
and  unanswerable,  from  the  amount  of 
dust  which  they  throw  into  the  eyes 
of  their  loss  ready  victims,  might  be 
probably  dissected  and  classified  with 
unspeakable  advantage  to  the  latter. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  regions  where  they  prevail,  such 
formal  warfare  would  be  contemp¬ 
tuously  scouted  ;  and  abject  submis¬ 
sion  is  probably  a  safer  mode  of  meet¬ 
ing  their  attacks. 


Praser'f  Magazine. 

THE  ORGAN  IN  SCOTLAND. 

This  is  a  rainy  day.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  at  eight  o’clock,  if  you  had 
walked  down  from  this  house  through 
a  green  shady  lane,  with  rich  hedges 
and  great  trees  on  either  hand,  you 
would,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
have  suddenly  come  upon  the  sea, 
looking  leaden  and  sullen.  Entering 
the  sea,  you  would  have  found  it  very 
cold.  There  was  no  rain  then  ;  but  in 
an  hour  the  clouds  gathered,  the  wind 
moaned  in  a  wintry  way,  and  the 
drenching  showers  fell,  wafted  in  from 
the  Atlantic  by  the  rainy  south-west. 
Now  the  trees  are  green,  the  hedges 
are  green,  the  ripening  corn-field  hard 
by  is  beginning  to  grow  yellow,  the 
roads  that  pass  near  are  deep  with 
mud.  The  sea,  a  green  expanse,  is 
three  hundred  feet  below  ;  the  ground 
slopes  steeply  down  to  it.  Above, 


j  there  are  moorlands,  now  looking  quite 
:  black.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  day  on 
!  which  to  record  certain  facts  which 
have  lately  come  within  the  scope  of 
j  the  writer’^8  observation. 

Here  is  a  little  staircase.  It  is  steep 
[  and  dark  :  the  stops  arc  of  wood.  Let 
'  us  ascend  it.  Now  where  are  we  ;  and 
j  what  do  our  eyes  behold  ? 

I  We  are  in  a  gallery  in  a  church.  It 
I  is  a  cruciform  church,  with  short  tran¬ 
septs.  It  is  a  Gothic  edifice.  Tlie 
'  open  roof  is  supported  by  beams  of 
j  dark  oak ;  the  plaster  between  the 
I  beams  is  painted  blue.  We  may  dis¬ 
cover  three  windows  filled  with  stained 
glass ;  one  is  a  rose  window,  two  are 
fanlets.  This  gallery,  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  longest  limb  of  the 
cross,  is  filled  by  a  large  and  handsome 
organ.  A  small  boy  is  blowing,  sol¬ 
emnly  working  a  long  handle  up  and 
down.  Some  one  is  playing  ^  the  in¬ 
strument ;  there  are  the  ni.ignificent 
tones,  BO  rich,  sweet,  soft,  majestic.  I 
reflect  how  my  slight  acquaintance. 
Dr.  Bumptious,  in  tones  that  set  one’s 
teeth  on  edge,  has  often  declared  in  my 
unwilling  cars  that  the  human  voice  is  ' 
far  finer  than  any  instrument.  Just 
listen  to  his  human  voice,  (in  so  far  as 
his  voice  can  be  called  human,)  and 
you  will  be  well  assured  of  that. 

But  surely  there  is  nothing  particu¬ 
lar  or  remarkable  in  a  Gothic  church, 
nor  jret  in  an  organ-gallery.  Yes,  my 
reader;  but  there  is  something  very 
remarkable  in  finding  an  organ  here. 
Look  from  this  gallery  toward  the 
other  end  of  the  church,  in  the  sub¬ 
dued  light  of  stained  glass  and  dark 
oak.  What  do  you  see  there  ?  .  No 
altar,  no  reading-desk,  ho  creed  nor 
commandments,  nor  Lord’s  prayer  em¬ 
blazoned  :  none  of  the  things  to  which 
you  are  accustomed.  There  is  just  a 
pulpit  and  nothing  else.  You  know 
what  that  means.  This  is  a  Scotch 

Karish  church.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
as  no  bishops  and  no  liturgy.  This 
is  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  a  great  sign 
of  the  times  to  see  this  organ  here. 

This  is  a  week-day.  There  is  no  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  a  day  of  practicing.  Let 
me  relate  some  facts  as  to  the  Sunday 
services  of  this  church. 

Last  Sunday  was  the  first  of  our 
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holiday-time :  our  first  Sunday  here,  timony  ai^ainst  the  corrupt  inode  of 
And  in  a  somewhat  rainy  and  stormy  the  unreformed  church  on  the  southern 
morning,  several  figures  might  have  side  of  the  Tweed.  But  how  fine  and 
been  discerned  leaving  this  dwelling  cheering  was  that  great  volume  of 
about  half- past  ton  a.m.  Having  sound,  that  Sunday  morning  when  the 
walked  a  mile  and  a  half  along  a  |  writer  first  heard  an  organ  in  a  Scotch 
breezy  way,  parallel  with  the  sea  and  I  church  !  Every  one  sung  out  with 
far  anove  it,  they  might  have  been  '  heart  and  voice:  the  choir,  placed  in 
seen  descending  a  path  which  leads  to  the  organ-gallery,  was  quite  drowned 
the  church  already  mentioned.  As  by  the  congregation  ;  Walls  and  roof 
you  draw  near  the  place,  the  tinkling  seemed  as  vibrating;  and  the  whole 
of  a  somewhat  feeble  bell  falls  upon  thing  quickened  devotion,  and  prepared 
the  ear.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  Dell  !  one  for  the  following  jirayers  !  Just 
which  has  summoned  the  writer  to  one  thought  did  intrude  into  the  mind, 
church.  lie  remembers  a  day  on  that  should  have  been  wholly  filled 
w'hich,  at  the  appointed  hour  of  wor-  with  God’s  praise :  under  the  circum- 
ship,  a  man  appeared  at  the  church  stances  an  excusable  thought.  The 
door  and  violently  rang  a  dinner-bell  thought  was  this.  Now  I  have  heard 
of  small  dimensions.  Entering  the  some  men,  whom  no  one  proposed  to 
church,  among  many  more,  you  dis-  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  say  that 
cover  that  the  building,  which  holds  this  is  wrong  ! 

five  hundred  and  fifty  or  so,  is  well  Of  course  the  great  principle  on 
filled ;  i^lecd,  almost  crowded.  As  i  which  all  objections  to  the  use  of  the 
the  bell  ceased,  the  pealing  organ  be- 1  organ  in  pul)lic  worship  go,  is  this : 
gan,  and  played  a  pretty  voluntary.  The  vglier  and  more  disagreeable  any 
Though  the  organ  has  been  here  for  1  thing  is,  the  likelier  it  is  to  be  the  right 
no  more  than  five  or  six  Sundays,  and  j  thing. 

though  a  good  many  of  the  congrega-  [  But  no  more  now  about  that  ser- 
tion  probably  never  heard  an  organ  I  vice :  which  was  the  very  first  Sun- 
in  church  in  their  lives  till  this  organ  ,  day’s  service  at  which  this  writer  ever 
came  here,  the  people  took  it  all  as  a  !  heard  an  organ  in  a  Scotch  church, 
matter  of  course.  They  have  got  quite  A  little  more  than  nine  years  ago, 
accustomed  to  it.  I  am  not  going  to  an  article  written  by  this  hand  ap- 
give  you  a  description  of  the  service  peared  in  this  Magazine ;  an  article  en- 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  though  the  most  titled  The  Organ  Question.  About 
eloquent  of  living  historians,  after  l>e-  that  time  people  in  Scotland  were  be¬ 
ing  present  at  a  Scotch  service  for  the  ginning  to  think,  that  considering  the 
first  time,  told  the  writer  that  the  atrocious  badness  of  church  music 
thing  which  mainly  impressed  him  generally  in  this  country,  it  might  be 
was,  what  an  odd  service  it  was.  desirable  to  do  something  toward  im- 
Only  let  it  be  said,  that  public  worship  proving  it.  Ix;t  it  be  said  with  thank- 
begms  with  the  singing  of  a  psalm,  fulness,  that  in  the  last  nine  j^ears,  a 
And  here,  leaving  the  moral  atmos-  i  good  deal  has  been  done,  both  in  town 
phere,  and  understanding  what  preju-  and  country,  to  that  end.  Ladies  and 
dices  and  prepossessions  must  have  gentlemen  have,  in  many  cases,  come 
been  got  over  before  such  a  thing  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  de- 
could  be,  it  was  very  strange  to  hear  grading  in  booming  members  of  ania- 
the  organ  play  all  the  tune  first,  and  i  teur  choirs;  and  the  consequence  is, 
then  to  see  the  congregation  rise  to  i  that  in  many  churches  you  have  voices 
their  feet,  with  one  consent,  and  sing  !  of  such  refinement  and  cultivation  to 
the  psalm  with  a  somewhat  too  power- 1  lead  the  praise,  as  could  not  be  got 
ful  accompaniment.  For  the  mode,  1  previously  except  at  very  great  ex- 
hallowed  to  many  Scotch  hearts  by  1  pense.  Vou  have  the  words  sung, 
old  associations,  is  to  sit  still  while  |  properly  pronounced.  And  instead 
you  sing :  thus  indeed  diminishing  the  j  of  the  abominable  tunes,  full  of  flour- 
power  of  your  lungs  to  half;  but  still  |  ishes  and  repetitions,  which  ambitious 
tearing  abundant  compensation  in  the  Scotch  precentors  were  fond  of  sing- 
thought  that  thus  you  are  finding  tes- 1  ing,  you  have  ecclesiastical  music,  sim- 
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pie,  grave,  easily  joined  in  by  all  with 
car  and  voice.  Bran-new  tunes,  by 
pushing  nmsic-mastors,  have  been  in 
great  measure  forbidden;  and  music 
centuries  old,  as  much  better  than 
those  as  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  Salem  Chapel,  has  come  into 
use.  Of  course,  early  in  the  progress 
of  the  movement,  voices  here  and  there 
asked  whether  the  organ  might  not  be 
had.  But  so  keen  was  the  prejudice 
against  that  noble  instrument  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  had  broken  away 
from  the  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  a 
Pope  or  a  Church,  only  to  substitute 
for  that  the  belief  in  the  infallibility, 
even  in  matters  acsthetical,  of  John 
Knox  and  a  few  more,  that  though  the 
writer  felt  that  the  general  use  of  the 
organ  in  Scotland  was  a  thing  quite  as 
sure  to  come  in  time  as  the  flowing  of 
the  tide,  he  said,  at  that  time,  that 
the  existing  generation  of  Scotchmen 
would  not  live  to  see  it.  But  though 
some  good  people  who  are  entitled  to 
credit  for  entire  sincerity,  and  whose 
dread  of  removing  the  old  landmarks 
was  not  wholly  unreasonable,  did  as 
it  were  go  down  to  the  sea-shore  and 
order  the  tide  to  cease  flowing,  stating 
that  if  it  continued  to  flow  it  would 
be  guilty  of  perjury,  blasphemy,  in¬ 
gratitude,  and  even  of  bad  taste,  yet 
the  tide  quietly  and  surely  progressed. 
And  now,  it  is  matter  for  wonder, 
where  you  find  an  educated  Scotchman 
or  Scotchwoman,  under  fifty  years  old, 
who  is  not  clearly  in  favor  of  the 
organ :  in  favor,  that  is,  of  allowing 
congregations  who  want  an  organ  to 
get  one,  and  congregations  w'ho  don’t 
want  an  organ  to  do  without  it.  Things 
have  advanced  much  more  rapidly  than 
any  one  would  have  believed  possible 
ten  years  since.  In  Edinburgh,  there  is 
but  one  organ  in  use  in  a  parish 
church ;  but  in  (ilasgow,  which  is  as¬ 
suredly  the  capital  of  the  wealth  and 
enterprise  of  Scotland,  there  already 
arc  in  use,  or  will  be  in  use  within  a 
few  w'eeks,  no  fewer  than  seven  or 
eight.  The  Town  Clmrch,  whose  walls 
used  to  reecho  the  eloquence  of  Chal¬ 
mers,  has  for  many  months  had  instru¬ 
mental  music :  and  I  can  testify  from 
experience,  that  the  praise  there  is  al¬ 
most  overwhelming,  for  its  vast  vol- 
nrae  and  heartiness.  The  congregation 


IS 

is  for  the  most  part  of  a  humble  class ; 
just  of  that  class  where  one  might 
have  expected  lingering  prejudice 
against  tne  “  Kist  fu’  o’  whistles 
but  the  large  church  is  densely  crowd¬ 
ed,  and  every  soul  sings  with  might 
and  main.  Tne  sound  is  as  of  thunder. 
Country  churches  progress  more  slow¬ 
ly  :  I  believe  this  church  by  the  sea¬ 
side  is  almost  the  first  which  has  start¬ 
ed  the  true  organ  :  not  the  harmonium, 
which  is  but  a  poor  substitute.  But 
without  any  gift  of  prophecy,  one  may 
safely  predict  that  in  a  few  years  the 
organ  will  excite  no  more  surprise  in  a 
Scotch  church  than  now  it  does  in  an 
English  one ;  and  that  every  congrega¬ 
tion  will  have  an  organ,  which  wants 
one,  and  can  afford  it. 

Now,  does  any  reader  of  this  page 
desire  to  know  how  the  jihenomenon 
of  the  organ-gallery  and  the  organ  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  church?  How  is  it  that 
on  any  Sunday  you  may  find  the  con¬ 
gregation  here  devoutly  worshiping 
with  the  aid  of  that  grand  instrument 
which  some  years  ago  appeared  to 
many  in  Scotland  as  a  thing  to  be 
longed  lor  but  not  to  be  had  ? 

Well,  things  have  on  rapidly 
within  the  last  three  or  four  yoars.  I 
remember,  as  yesterday,  the  day  when 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  northern 
metropolis  told  me  that  the  previous 
Sunday  he  and  his  fellows  had  paid  an 
official  visit  to  a  certain  church;  and 
that  the  music  was  aided  by  an  har¬ 
monium  for  the  first  time.  One  clergy¬ 
man,  greatly  daring,  and  having  ascer¬ 
tained  that  his  flock  would  like  it, 
made  that  beginning.  The  question 
of  instrumental  music,  thus  raised, 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Scotch  Church  at  its  meeting  in 
May,  1 864,  and  a  decision  was  come 
to,  which  many  regarded  as  tacitly 
sanctioning  the  organ,  and  which  some 
regarded  as  doing  something  else. 
That  uncertain  sound  would  not  do, 
and  the  General  Assembly,  in  May 
last,  having  the  organ-question  again 
brought  up,  decided  that  the  power  of 
permitting  or  refusing  the  use  of  an 
organ  by  any  congregation,  lies  with 
the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds ;  and 
recommended  that  when  any  congre¬ 
gation  did,  with  something  like  unani¬ 
mity,  express  to  the  Presbytery  its 
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wish  for  an  organ,  the  Presbytery , 
should  give  that  wish  the  most  favor-  j 
able  consideration.  This  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  carried  by 
a  majority  against  another  which  had 
been  proposed,  whose  gist  was,  that 
each  congregation  should  be  free  to 
have  an  organ  if  it  liked,  without  ask¬ 
ing  leave  of  the  Presbytery  at  all. 

So  you  see  what  a  Scotch  minister 
has  to  do,  if  his  congregation  comes 
in  a  unanimous  way,  and  says  it  wants 
an  organ.  Go  to  the  Presbytery  at  its 
next  meeting,  produce  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  congregation’s  wish,  and 
the  permission  of  tlie  Presbytery  has 
followed  of  course  in  all  such  cases 
hitherto.  Of  course,  if  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  congregation  desires  to 
go  on  in  the  old  way,  it  is  all  quite  1 
fair  that  their  bias  or  prejudice  should  i 
be  considered.  The  burden  of  proof  ; 
must  rest  on  those  who  want  a  change.  I 
And  a  usage  hitherto  maintained  un- 1 
der  an  understood  common  law,  ought  1 
not  to  be  altered  unless  people  are  ! 
nearly  unanimous  in  wishing  that  it ' 
should  be  altered.  If  your  congrega¬ 
tion  esteems  an  organ  as  an  emblem 
of  Baal,  you  would  be  very  foolish  if 
you  try  to  thnist  an  organ  upon  it. 
But  if  your  congregation  unanimously 
desires  to  have  an  organ,  you  will  lie 
equally  silly  if  you  make  any  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that  desire.  The  fact  is,  a  cler¬ 
gyman  of  the  Scotch  Church  who  likes 
the  organ,  is  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  a  clergymen  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  Church  who  would  like  to  put  his 
choir  in  surplices.  It  is  a  pure  matter 
of  aesthetics :  there  is  no  jirinciple  in¬ 
volved.  And  if  worthy  people  nave  a 
keen  prejudice  against  the  thing,  es¬ 
teeming  It  as  a  rag  of  Popery,  an(l  as 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  whose  thick 
end  is  Father  Newman  or  else  Bishop 
Colenso ;  why,  you  will  (if  you  have 
good  sense  and  good  feeling)  yield 
meanwhile  to  that  prejudice,  and  try 
gradually  to  educate  people  out  of  it. 

“  I  have  no  objection  to  the  organ,” 
said  a  worthy  mechanic  to  a  Scotch 
clergyman,  within  the  last  few  weeks ; 

“  but  I  understand  that  whenever  the 
organ  is  brought  in,  there’s  to  be  an 
attack  made  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.”  A  choral  service  is  a  fine 
thing ;  but  the  Anglican  rector  who 


tries  to  establish  it  in  a  church  where 
all  the  people  abominate  it,  is  a  great 
fool.  So  an  drgan  is  a  tine  thing  ;  but 
no  man  of  sense  will  thrust  it  upon 
people  who  revolt  at  it. 

The  following  temperate  and  judi¬ 
cious  remarks  are  from  a  sermon  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Robertson,  minister  of 
Glasgow  Cathedral ;  hite  minister,  alas ! 

I  that  it  must  be  said.  He  had  not  a 
'  superior  among  the  Scotch  clergy : 
I  for  manly  grasp  of  mind,  for  pith  and 

[mint  in  treating  his  subject,  he  had 
lardly  an  e(jual.  Let  it  be  added,  that 
a  more  genial,  kindly,  liberal-niinde<l, 
and  honest  man,  never  walked  this 
earth.  Here  are  his  views  about  in¬ 
strumental  music  in  church : 

“  With  regard  to  church  music, 
every  one  knows  that  the  question  is 
coming  to  be  more  and  more  under¬ 
stood  every  day,  whether  it  would  not 
be  an  experiment  to  m.ake  use  of  the 
help  of  instruments. 

“  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  this  should  not  1k)  done.  Under 
the  ancient  Jewish  dispensation  the 
harp,  the  timbrel,  and  other  instru- 
j  ments  of  music,  were  used  in  the  ser- 
j  vice  of  God ;  and  there  seems  to  bo 
nothing  in  the  New  Testament  prin¬ 
ciples  to  forbid  our  making  use,  in 
like  manner,  of  such  instrumental  aid 
to  the  voice  as  may  be  suitable  to  the 
habits  and  associations  of  the  present 
day.  There  are  many  instruments,  cer¬ 
tainly,  which  one  would  hardly  like  to 
hear  in  church  service :  our  associa¬ 
tions  being  such,  tliat  the  use  of  them 
is  not  in  the  mean  time,  and  is  not 
likely  ever  to  become,  appropriately 
suggestive  of  reverent  ideas.  There 
is  one  instrument  however,  against 
which  this  objection  iloes  not  lie — I 
mean  the  organ.  And  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  in  public,  what  I  have  often 
said,  and  heanl  many  of  my  brethren 
say,  in  private,  that  there  appears  to 
be  no  reason  why  such  congregations 
as  may  wish  it,  should  not  be  jicrniit- 
ted  to  employ  this  help  to  the  voice. 
The  matter  is  not  so  important  as  to 
be  worth  division  in  congregations: 
but  should  any  congregation  desire  it, 
with  a  near  approach  to  unanimity,  it 
seems  only  consistent  with  a  reason¬ 
able  liberty  that  they  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  gi’atify  their  wish.” 
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Plain  pood  sense,  I  know  that  mv 
readers  will  say  :  w’ho  could  doubt  all 
that  ?  But  let  me  tell  you  that  there 
are  worthy  folk  in  ■Scotland  still,  who^ 
would  accuse  the  man  who  should  say 
all  that,  of  no  one  knows  what  fearful 
heresy.  Happily,  they  can  not  burn 
him.  And  I  am  not  entirely  sure  that 
they  would,  even  if  they  could. 

'I'act  is  needed  to  put  the  use  of  the 
organ  before  prejudiced  minds  in  the 
way  le.ast  likely  to  aw.ake  prejudice. 
An  esteemed  friend  of  the  writer,  some 
time  ago,  h.ad  an  organ  erected  in  his 
church.  A  voluntary  was  played  be¬ 
fore  and  after  serviee.  Some  honest 
people  complained  of  this.  They  said 
that  this  souml  was  not  worship,  “  I  j 
don’t  say  it  is,”  replied  their  ingenious 
pastor  ;  “  but  neither  is  the  shuffling 
of  feet  and  slamming  of  pew-doors  as 
people  are  coming  in  and  going  out : 
and  don’t  you  think  the  organ,  which 
drowns  these  noises,  is  the  pleasantest 
sound  of  the  two  V”  There  was  no 
resisting  that  way  of  putting  the  case. 
And  yet  that  way  was  perfectly  true. 
Would  that  every  good  cause,  which 
needs  to  bo  judiciously  put,  had  as 
able  an  advocate  ! 

Of  course,  all  this  movement  has 
been  accompanied  by  some  ill-humor 
on  both  sides.  Excellent  men,  ultra¬ 
conservative  in  all  things,  have  lieen 
known  to  accuse  the  advocates  of  the 
organ  of  various  forms  of  heterdo.xy  : 
of  Socinianism,  Atheism,  and  even  of 
Bonrignianism.  On  the  .  other  hand, 
the  advoe.ates  of  the  organ,  impatient 
of  an  opposition  which  they  esteemed 
as  the  result  of  stupid  prejudice,  have 
in  many  eases  been  known  to  describe  ' 
their  opponents  as  jiig-headed  block- j 
heads.  Excellent  men,  doubtless,  on  j 
cither  side :  but  controversy  tends  to  j 
wax  keen.  For  we  are  a  perfervid  I 
race ;  and  sometimes  fail  to  do  each 
other  justice.  a.  k.  n.  n. 


THE  FALL  OF  CLARENDON. 

There  are  very  few  men  •who,  in  so 
large  a  manner  as  Lord  Clarendon,  have 
both  lived  history  and  written  history. 
To  a  great  degree,  our  knowledge  of 
the  times  during  w'hich  he  lived  is  de¬ 
rived  from  his  own  immortal  writings. 


During  those  times  there  are  few  names 
which  emerge  more  frequently,  or  with 
broader  influence,  than  his  own.  In  the 
momentous  period  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment'his  innuence  is  first  seen  on  the 
side  of  the  people,  and  then  on  the 
side  of  the  Crown.  He  w'as  the  leader 
of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
ho  was  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House 
of  Lords;  for  many  years  ho  was 
Prime  Minister  of  England ;  he  became 
the  grandfather  of  two  English  sover¬ 
eigns.  There  has  been  no  other  English 
subject  on  whom  such  an  accumulation 
of  lionors  has  thus  rested.  For  many 
years  his  career  was  singularly  check¬ 
ered,  exhibiting  various  errors  and 
faults,  but  at  the  same  time  great  en¬ 
durance  and  great  virtue  ;  and  through 
good  report  and  evil  report,  through 
good  estate  and  evil  estate,  he  clung 
close  to  the  faith  and  hope  of  a  Christ¬ 
ian  man.  At  last  came  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  elev.ation,  and,  from  that  giddy 
eminence,  as  extraordinary  a  fall.  In 
exile,  in  poverty,  in  obloquy,  closed  that 
long  and  eventful  career,  so  imperisha- 
bly  bound  uj)  with  English  history  and 
English  literiiture.  His  last  days, 
though  his  saddest,  weix;  his  happiest 
and  Yds  best ;  his  fall  proved  to  r>e  a 
rising  again,  and  he  learned  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  season  of  rest,  as  a  quiet 

fiause,  as  a  solemn  audit  of  the  past, 
»efore  his  active,  crowded  career  came 
to  an  end  on  earth. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose 
to  enter  into  any  details  of  this 
period’s  political  events.  We  t.ake  up 
the  personal  history  of  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  at  the  time  when  he  became  a  con¬ 
spicuous  actor  in  the  stirring  events 
of  his  times.  Y'nder  the  guidance  of 
Sir  Nicolas  Hyde,  who  rose  to  be 
Chief-.Justice,  he  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  law,  and  possessed  a  large  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  bar.  When  the  civil  troubles 
began,  Edward  Hyde  thought  it  his 
duty  to  abandon  his  lucrative  practice 
until  quieter  times  should  arrive,  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  devote  his  whole 
energies  to  his  public  duties  in  Par¬ 
liament.  He  had  been  known  .as  a 
great  lawyer ;  he  now  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  great  statesman.  Wher¬ 
ever  a  liberty  was  to  1>e  asserted,  a 
wrong  to  be  redressed,  an  inquiry  to 
be  instituted,  a  tyramiical  Institution 
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to  be  abolished,  a  grievous  criminal  to 
be  exposed,  Edward  Hyde  was  among 
the  first  and  foremost  on  the  popular 
side.  But  after  a  time,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  he  became  firmly  convinced 
that  this  side  was  pushing  things  too 
far,  and  to  an  extent  of  which  neither 
his  conscience  nor  reason  approved. 
He  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  in¬ 
fluence  into  the  declining  side  of  the 
Royalists,  and  withdrew  to  York  to 
be  m  attendance  on  the  King.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  popular 
among  the  party  whom  he  thus  joined. 
Though  he  went  over  to  the  court,  he 
carried  thither  the  stern,  rigid  virtues 
of  a  republican,  which  rarely,  indeed, 
find  much  favor  among  courtiers;  an 
intrepidity  in  speaking  unwelcome 
truth,  a  strict  justice  and  moderation, 
a  high-minded,  incorruptible  spirit. 
He  was  of  great  use  to  his  party  in 
the  paper  war  that  preceded  actual 
hostilities  ;  but  when  the  military 
operations  commenced,  Hyde  ceased 
for  a  time  to  a^ipear  in  a  ])rominont 
position.  The  King  determined  to  in¬ 
trust  him  with  the  charge  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  the  west  of  England.  This 
was  partly  done  because  Hyde  was  an 
eminently  fit  man  for  the  post,  but 
partly  also,  it  has  been  suggested,  be¬ 
cause  his  plain-speaking  was  disagree¬ 
able  to  the  King  and  the  cavaliers. 
Hyde  unwillingly  complied  with  the 
request,  and  took  charge  of  the  Prince 
first  in  Cornwall,  then  in  the  isle  of 
Scilly,  and  afterward  in  the  isle  of  Jer¬ 
sey.  Queen  Henrietta  then  directed 
that  her  son  should  lie  sent  to  Paris. 
This  was  eventually  done ;  but  Hyde, 
believing  that  he  could  lie  of  no  use 
to  his  royal  master  in  France,  resolved 
to  continue  in  Jersey. 

Perceiving  that  the  times  in  w'hich 
he  lived  were  perhaps  the  most  mem¬ 
orable  in  the  whole  course  of  English 
history,  he  had  commenced,  while  yet 
in  Scilly,  the  History  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  a  work  disfigured,  indeed, 
by  inaccuracies,  by  personal  feelings, 
and  political  partisanship,  but  of  com¬ 
manding  merits  which  have  made  it 
classic.  He  continued  it  in  Jersey.  He 
was  in  the  island  for  about  two  years, 
“  and  enjoyed,”  as  he  was  wont  to  say, 
“  the  greatest  tranquillity  of  mind  im¬ 
aginable.”  At  first  two  of  his  friends, 


Lord  Hopton  and  Lord  Capel,  were 
with  him,  and  the  three  kept  houses 
together  at  St.  Hilary.  Their  day  was 
thus  spent :  The  two  noblemen  w’ould 
read  or  ride  or  walk,  while  Hyde  would 
sit  in  his  chamber,  working  at  his  his¬ 
tory  till  eleven  o’clock.  At  that  hour 
they  attended  daily  prayer  at  the 
church ;  after  morning  prayer  they 
dined.  They  kept  a  common  table  at 
Lord  Hopton’s  lodgings,  because  his 
lodgings  were  the  best.  In  the  evening 
they  met  upon  the  sands  for  a  walk. 
They  often  went  to  the  castle  to  see 
the  governor,  “  who  treated  them  with 
extraordinary  kindness  and  civility  ;” 
and,  in  truth,  “  the  wdiole  island  show¬ 
ed  great  aftection  to  them.”  After  a 
time,  first  one  of  his  friends  was 
obliged  to  leav’e  him,  and  then  the 
other.  Sir  George  Carteret  then  re¬ 
ceived  him  into  Elizabeth  Castle.  Here 
he  built  himself  a  lodging  of  two  or 
three  rooms,  and  over  the  door  of  his 
lodging  he  set  up  his  arms  with  a 
Latin  inscription  —  “Bene  vixit  qui 
latuit,”  (He  has  lived  well  who  has 
e8cape<l  notice.)  “  And  he  always  took 
pleasure  in  relating  with  what  great 
tranquillity  of  spirit  he  spent  his  time 
here,  amongst  his  books,  which  he  got 
from  Paris,  and  his  papers,  iK'tween 
which  he  seldom  spent  less  than  ten 
hours  in  the  day.”  King  Charles  him¬ 
self  sent  him  a  variety  of  materials  for 
his  work. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  left 
France,  Hyde  received  directions  from 
King  and  Queen  to  be  in  attendance 
upon  them.  The  happy  seclusion  of 
Jersey  was  at  once  abandoned  for  a 
life  oi  wandering  and  privation.  The 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  to  Holland  was 
seized  by  a  privateer,  and  he  was  rob¬ 
bed  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  could 
ill  aflbrd  to  lose.  By  and  by  Charles 
the  Second  sent  him  on  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  embassy  to  Madrid.  Here  Hyde, 
who  always  writes  of  himself  as  “  the 
Chancellor  ” — for  he  had  received  the 
empty  ofiice  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  at  the  mimic  court  of  Charles 
— studied  the  country  and  language, 
and  commenced  his  Devotions  on  the. 
Psalms.  On  his  return  he  took  uji 
his  abode  at  Antwerp  as  ambassador. 
Charles,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
having  escaped  to  Paris,  required  his 
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Bervices  there ;  and  he  resided  at  Paris 
and  elsewhere,  in  close  attendance  on 
his  wandering  and  unfortunate  sover¬ 
eign.  From  the  Clarendon  papers  we 
can  see  the  straits  to  which  he  was  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
bore  them.  “  I  do  not  know  that  any 
man  is  yet  dead  for  want  of  bread, 
which  really  I  wonder  at.  Five  or  six 
of  us  eat  together  one  meal  a  day  for 
a  pistole  a  week ;  but  all  of  us  owe  for 
God  knows  how  many  weeks  to  the 
poor  woman  that  feeds  us.”  “  At  this 
time  I  have  neither  clothes  nor  fire  to 
preserve  me  from  the  sharpness  of  the 
season.”  “  I  am  so  cold  that  I  am 
scarce  able  to  hold  ray  pen,  and  have 
not  three  sous  in  the  world  to  buy  a  j 
fagot.”  “  I  have  not  been  master  of  a 
crown  these  many  months,  am  cold  for 
want  of  clothes  and  fire,  and  owe  for 
all  the  meat  I  have  eaten  these  three 
months,  and  to  a  poor  woman  who  is 
no  longer  able  to  trust ;  and  my  poor 
family  at  Antwerp  (which  breaks  mv 
heart)  is  in  as  sad  a  state  as  I  am.” 
“  Keep  up  your  spirits,  and  take  heed 
of  sinking  under  that  burden  you  never 
kneeled  to  take  up.  Our  innocence  be¬ 
gets  our  cheerfulness  ;  and  that  again 
will  be  a  means  to  secure  the  other. 
Whoever  grows  too  w’eary  and  im¬ 
patient  of  the  condition  he  is  in,  will 
too  impatiently  project  to  get  out  of 
it ;  and  that,  by  degrees,  wdll  shake  or 
baffle  or  delude  his  innocence.  We 
have  no  reason  to  blush  for  the  poverty 
w’hich  is  not  brought  upon  us  by  our 
own  faults.  As  long  as  it  pleases  God 
to  give  us  health,  (which,  I  thank  him, 

I  have  in  a  great  measure,)  I  shall 
think  he  intends  me  to  outlive  all 
these  sufferings;  and  when  he  sends 
sickness,  I  shall  (I  hope  with  the  same 
submission)  believe  that  he  intends  to 
remove  me  from  greater  calamities.” 

“  I  have  no  other  counsel  to  give  you 
than,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  mean  to 
follow  myself,  which  is  to  submit  to 
God’s  pleasure  and  judgment  upon  me, 
and  to  starve,  really  and  literally,  w  ith 
the  comfort  of  having  endeavored  to 
avoid  it  by  all  honest  means,  and  rather 
to  bear  it  than  do  any  thing  contrary 
to  my  duty.” 

The  evil  days  seemed  over  at  last ; 
in  1660  w'as  the  Restoration.  Three 
years  before,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Ed¬ 


ward  Herbert,  the  King  had  nominated 
him  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 
Hitherto  the  title  had  only  been  an 
empty  mockery  ;  it  now  became  a 
splendid  reality.  And  yet  this  period 
of  grandeur  and  greatness  to  which 
we  now  approach  in  Hyde’s  career  is 
the  least  pleasing  in  the  retrospect. 
He  had  nobly  withstood  the  effects  of 
adversity ;  he  by  no  means  endured 
with  equal  success  the  influence  of 
prosperity.  The  prosperity  was  as 
magnificent  as  his  adversity  had  been 
protracted  and  deep.  The  Iving  heaped 
upon  him  lands,  Icfrdships,  and  wealth, 
lie  became  Earl  of  Clarendon ;  he  be¬ 
came  virtual  Prime  Minister.  His 
daughter  married  the  King’s  brother 
and  heir,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  be¬ 
came  the  mother  of  two  English  sover¬ 
eigns,  Mary  and  Anne.  And  now 
painful  blots  upon  his  character  began 
to  appear,  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
the  notice  of  others,  and  perhaps  his 
own,  and  which,  perhaps,  required  the 
fierce  heat  of  prosperity  for  their 
manifestation.  He  appears  to  have 
been  greedy  of  power  and  grasping  of 
gain.  The  sumptuous  pile  of  Claren¬ 
don  House,  which  he  was  raising  for 
himself,  betrayed  an  ostentatious  mag¬ 
nificence.  Sometimes  he  appears  to 
have  erred  in  departing  from  strict 
veracity.  More  than  ever  he  must 
have  forfeited  his  own  dignity  and 
self-respect.  He  himself,  in  the  long 
days  of  banishment  and  old  age,  con¬ 
fessed  to  himself  how  much  he  had 
erred  and  how  greatly  he  had  forgotten 
higher  things  in  this  season  of  brilliant 
sunshine.  He  confessed  that  those 
prosperous  days  contrasted  ill  with 
the  calmness  and  happiness  of  his  days 
of  loneliness  and  want.  If  he  had 
been  content  to  take  a  full  share  in  the 
wickedness  of  those  wicked  times,  his 
lofty  position  might  have  been  safe. 
Thank  God  he  was  preserved  fromZAa^/ 
In  a  great  measure  he  still  retained  his 
integrity.  So  early  as  July,  1661,  we 
find  Pepys  writing :  “  I  spoke  with  Mr. 
George  Montagu.  He  told  me  in  his 
discourse  that  my  Lord  Chancellor  is 
much  envied,  and  that  many  great  men 
do  endeavor  to  undermine  him,  and 
that  he  believes  it  will  not  be  done ; 
for  the  King,  though  he  loves  him  not 
in  the  way  of  a  companion,  yet  can  not 
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be  without  him,  for  his  polic^  and  ser¬ 
vice.”  Clarendon  liiniself  predicted 
to  his  friends  that  one  day  there  would 
be  “  such  a  storm  of  envy  and  malice 
against  him  that  he  should  not  be  able 
to  stand  the  shock.” 

Various  events  were  long  at  work 
which  contributed  to  his  fall.  The  na¬ 
tion  engaged  in  a  war  with  Holland. 
Among  all  the  wicked  wars  upon  record 
this  was  one  of  the  most  wicked.  Eng¬ 
land,  that  was  then  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  a  commercial  country,  was  jeal¬ 
ous  and  envious  of  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  Dutch.  Being  the 
stronger  power,  she  determined  to 
crush  her  rival  by  brute  force.  Claren¬ 
don  was  steadily  opposed  to  the  idea ; 
but  the  King  was  willing,  the  Duke  of 
York  most  urgent,  the  country  desir¬ 
ous  ;  and,  the  war  once  undertaken, 
Clarendon,  as  first  minister,  was  looked 
upon  as  responsible  for  the  event.  The 
issue  was  in  part  disastrous.  The 
Dutch  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  the 
roar  of  their  guns  was  audible  at  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge.  With  these  misfortunes 
came  the  Great  Plague  and  the  Great 
Fire.  Clarendon  lost  favor,  not  only 
with  the  people,  but  with  his  royal 
master.  He  boldly  denounced  the  guilt 
and  vice  in  the  midst  of  which  Charles 
habitually  lived.  The  King  became 
visibly  chagrined  and  mortified  by  the 
boldness  of  his  old  and  faithful  coun¬ 
selor.  The  infamous  man  whose  min¬ 
istry  succeedeil  that  of  Clarendon,  and 
is  known  as  the  Cabal,  w'as  incessantly 
scheming  and  plotting  against  him. 
What  chiefly  aroused  envy  and  enmity 
was  the  prodigal  expense  of  the  palace 
he  was  raising,  of  which  Pepys,  ^dio 
used  to  visit  it,  speaks  with  wondering 
admiration,  lie  fully  saw  his  error 
w’hen  it  was  too  late.  He  used  to  say 
that  “  he  could  not  reflect  upon  any 
one  thing  he  had  done  (amongst  many 
which,  he  doubted  not,  were  justly 
liable  to  the  reproach  of  weakness  and 
vanity)  of  wliich  he  was  so  much 
ashamed  as  he  was  of  the  vast  expense 
he  had  made  in  the  building  of  his 
house,  which  had  more  contributed  to 
that  gust  of  envy  that  had  so  violently 
shaken  him  than  any  misdemeanor 
that  he  was  thought  to  have  been 
guilty  of;  and  this  he  took  all  occa¬ 


sions  to  confess,  and  to  reproach  him¬ 
self  with  the  folly  of  it.” 

Old  Pepys  has,  in  his  7>/rrri/,  two  or 
three  passages  that  mark  the  decline 
and  fall  of  Clarendon.  He  speaks  of 
the  venal  courtiers  who  had  now  be¬ 
come  royal  favorites,  “  who,  amongst 
them,  have  cast  my  Lord  Chancellor 
on  his  back  past  ever  getting  up  again, 
there  being  now  little  for  him  to  do ; 
and  he  waits  at  court,  attending  to 
speak  to  the  King,  as  others  do.  The 
King  do  mind  nothing  but  pleasure.” 
“  Some  rude  i>eople  have  been  at  my 
Lord  Chancellors,  where  they  have 
cut  down  the  trees  before  his  house 
and  broke  his  windows ;  and  a  gibbet 
either  set  up  before  or  painted  upon 
his  gate,  and  these  three  words  writ : 
‘Three  sights  to  bo  seen,  Dunkerque, 
Tangier,  and  a  barren  Queene.’  ”  Pepys 
has  also  given  the  gra})hic  account  of 
the  circumstances  of  Clarendon’s  de¬ 
parture  from  his  final  interview  with 
the  King,  on  which  the  celebrated 
painting  the  “Fall  of  Clarendon”  is 
founded.  The  courtiers,  when  they 
saw  him,  used  to  tell  the  King  that  his 
“school-master”  was  coming.  They 
used  to  mimic  the  Chancellor  for  the 
royal  amusement.  We  are  told  that 
the  infamous  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
peculiarly  successful  in  imitating  “  the 
stately  walk  of  that  solemn  personage.” 
The  King  at  first  feebly  rcjtroved  and 
then  delighted  at  this  buffoonery  at 
the  expense  of  his  old  ami  faithful  ser¬ 
vant.  Clarendon  now  seriously  crossed 
the  royal  path.  Charles  more  and  more 
leaned  toward  the  Uoman  Catholics, 
and  was  anxious  to  alter  the  laws  so 
as  to  favor  and  indulge  them  ;  but  this 
course  of  conduct  his  minister  ever¬ 
more  faithfully  opposed.  He  also  di¬ 
rectly  interfered  with  the  King’s  licen¬ 
tious  course  of  life.  The  courtiers  told 
Charles,  “  that  if  he  was  not  a  fool,  ho 
would  not  suffer  his  business  to  be 
carried  on  by  fools.”  At  last  he  sent 
the  Earl  a  message  recommending  him 
immediately  to  resign  the  Great  Seal. 
In  reply  the  falling  minister  requested 
an  audience.  The  King  could  not  with 
any  decency  refuse  this,  and  appointed 
him  to  come  on  a  certain  day  after 
breakfast. 

The  day  of  the  appointed  inter\'iew 
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was  known  to  all  the  courtiers.  The 
event,  of  course,  excited  the  highest 
interest.  A  private  conversation  of 
two  hours  ensued.  At  first  things  | 
went  on  very  well.  By  and  by  Clareu- 1 
don  spoke  very  plainly  and  boldly  to 
his  master  on  matters  connected  with  i 
his  bad  way  of  living.  At  this  the 
King  became  visibly  angry  and  im¬ 
patient.  At  last  his  majesty  terminated  j 
the  conversation  without  stating  any  ’ 
conclusion  at  which  he  might  have 
arrived.  As  they  came  forth  from  tlie 
conference,  the  courtiers  eagerly  watch¬ 
ed  the  expression  of  both  their  counte-  i 
nances.  They  thought  that  both  faces  | 
“  looked  very  thoughtful.”  Pepys  says 
that  the  King’s  infamous  paramour  j 
“  ran  out  into  her  aviary,  and  stood 
blessing  herself  at  the  old  man’s  going 
away :  and  several  of  the  gallants  of 
Wliitehall  (of  which  there  were  many 
staying  to  see  the  Chancellor’s  return) 
did  talk  to  her  in  her  bird-cage.”  Clar¬ 
endon,  in  his  Life,  has  an  allusion  to 
the  dissolute  crew  who  were  waiting  j 
about  eagerly  hoping  for  his  disgrace,  j 
For  some  days  the  King  took  no  fur- ; 
t her  steps.  The  courtiers  were  great-! 
ly  alarmed  at  this.  With  ceaseless 
importunities  they  taunted  him  on  his  j 
subserviency  to  “  a  cunning  old  law-  j 
yer,  and  nearly  lectured  him  out  of  his  ; 
wits.”  Then  the  King  yielded,  and  i 
sent  a  Sccretary-of-State  with  a  Avar-  j 
rant  under  the  sign-manual  to  demand  i 
the  Great  Seal.  When  the  secretary  i 
returned  with  this  coveted  ensign  of  j 
office,  a  base  courtier  clasped  diis  ma- ' 
jesty’s  knec‘8,  exclaiming :  “  Sir,  you  ; 
are  now  a  king.”  ; 

Assuredly  there  was  a  great  fall  | 
here ;  but  still  Clarendon’s  enemies  j 
were  not  satisfied.  Perhaps  they  dread- 
<‘d  his  future  return  to  poAver.  They 
determined  to  prevent  this ;  they  thirst- 1 
cd  for  his  blood  ;  they  brought  against  j 
him  an  impeachment  for  high  treason.  | 
The  late  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell  i 
has  characterized  the  articles  of  the  j 
impeachment  as  “  preposterously  vague  | 
and  absurd.”  There  seemed  little  chance  i 
of  a  conviction  against  him.  The  King  ; 
Avas  anxious  that  he  should  leave  the  ; 
country :  this  would  be  enough  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  his  enemies.  The  royal  Avord  was  | 
pledged  that,  if  he  Avould  AvithdruAV, : 
no  further  step  Avould  bo  taken  against  j 
Neav  Semes — Vol.  III.  No.  1 


him  Avhile  he  Avas  in  exile.  Very  un¬ 
willingly,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
King’s  wish,  which  ho  had  always 
treated  with  almost  absolute  submis¬ 
sion,  Clarendon  withdrew  beyond  seas. 
Ilis  enemies  seized  upon  this  as  an  oc¬ 
casion  against  him.  They  passed  a 
bill  through  I’arliament  banishing  him 
forever,  and  making  his  return  an  act 
of  high  treason.  We  now  come  to 
days  which  are  generally  looked  upon 
as  the  most  sombre  in  Clarendon’s 
career  ;  but  those  who  take  a  more  sol¬ 
emn  vieAv  of  life,  and  chiefly  regard  a 
mail’s  highest  interests,  Avill  turn  away 
with  relief  from  the  thronged  galler¬ 
ies  of  Whitehall  and  the  rising  glories 
of  Clarendon  House  to  Montpellier,  to 
Moulins,  and  to  Rouen. 

With  a  Avell-nigh  broken  heart  and 
enfeebled  form  he  betook  liimself  to 
F ranee.  The  F rench  government  treat¬ 
ed  him  alternately  with  harshness  and 
consideration,  according  to  the  vari¬ 
ations  of  their  political  relations  with 
the  English  government.  After  many 
checkered  days  he  settled  himself  for 
a  time  at  Montpellier.  Here  he  fin¬ 
ished  his  little  work  on  the  Psalms, 
He  has  prefaced  this  by  a  letter  to  his 
children,  from  which  we  m.ake  some 
quotations,  as  giving  in  the  best  form 
the  shape  of  mind  to  which  his  fall 
had  brought  him : 

“  My  children,  you  have  undergone  so  great 
a  share  with  me  in  all  the  inconveniences  and 
afflictions  of  iny  banishment,  that  it  is  but 
justice  to  assign  you  a  share  likewise  of  what¬ 
soever  I  have  gotten  by  them ;  and  I  do  con¬ 
fess  to  you  I  found  so  great  a  serenity  and 
tranmiillity  of  mind  in  composing  these  consi¬ 
derations  and  reflections  u[xm  the  Psalms  of 
David,  that  I  am  willing  to  belicA’e  that  the 
reading  them  may  administer  some  kind  of 
relief  and  ease  to  you  in  any  trouble  or  ad¬ 
versity  to  Avhich  you  may  be  exposed.  In  all 
times  somewhat  extraordinary  hath  been 
thought  to  be  contained  therein  for  the  in¬ 
struction,  encouragement,  and  reformation  of 
mankind,  and  for  the  rendering  our  lives  more 
acceptable  to  God  Almighty.  ...  I  lK*gan  to 
exercise  myself  in  these  meditations  in  the 
time  of  a  former  banishment,  when,  to  the 
jmblic  calamities  Avith  which  the  King  ami 
the  kingdom  were  afflicted,  and  to  my  own 
particular,  my  forced  absence  for  so  many 
years  from  your  dear  mother  and  from  you, 
the  nature  of  that  employment  I  had  from 
the  King,  and  the  scene  upon  which  that  em¬ 
ployment  was  to  be  acted,  added  very  much 
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to  the  melancliolique  of  the  condition  I  wad  | 
in.  .  .  .  I  proposed  to  make  some  reflection  ' 
upon  every  nealin,  in  order  from  the  subject- 
matter,  (I  do  not  sajf  from  the  occasiou  of 
writinj;  the  psalm,  which  I  doubt  is  not  well 
known  to  many  who  have  taken  upon  them  to 
determine  it,)  or  rather  from  some  expressions 
in  it,  to  the  drawing  some  consolation  to  my¬ 
self,  by  raising  hopt's  which  might  seem  to  be 
supported  by  so  strong  a  foundation ;  and  I  was 
not  disappointed :  but,  procinnling  in  the  same 
metlKxl  at  some  house  dedic.atcd  to  that  pur¬ 
pose,  I  went  tlirough  about  half  the  psalnxs 
whilst  I  continued  in  that  employment,  and  | 
found  my  mind  so  well  composeil  that,  I 
thank  Go<l,  I  never  entertained  any  tempta¬ 
tion,  nor  ever  felt  an  inclination  in  myself  to 
get  out  of  tiie  miserable  condition  in  which  I 
became  honestly  involved,  and  in  which  I  un¬ 
derwent  as  many  pressures  and  hanlnc-ssi's  as 
can  be  imaging — literal  want  of  bread  ex¬ 
cepted,  and  veiT  narrowly  avoided. 

“  It  pleased  God,  by  a  chain  of  miracles,  at 
last  to  bring  that  to  pa'w  which  all  the  world 
thought  impossible  to  be  done.  .  .  .  And  in 
this  miraculous  restoration  and  prospt*rity  I 
had  my  fiJl  share,  which  I  enioyed  many 
years,  in  an  envious  proportion  of  the  King's 
tavor  and  good  opinion,  which  I  had  endea¬ 
vored  to  preserve  by  all  the  industry  and 
fidelity  a  servant  so  obliged  ought  to  perform ; 
having  (God  knows)  never  any  thing  b«‘forc  j 
my  eyes  or  in  my  purposes  but  the  King’s 
honor  and  happiness.  ...  I  have  too  much 
cause  to  believe  and  confess  that,  though,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  and  according  to  the  1 
understanding  God  hath  given  me,  which,  no 
doubt,  hath  many  defects,  I  have  not  failed  in 
the  performance  of  my  duty  to  the  King  and  ' 
to  the  counts’,  I  have  abundantly  failed  in  my 
duty  to  my  God,  and  not  enough  rememliered 
his  particular  saving  blessings  and  deliver¬ 
ances  of  myself  and  family  in  the  time  of  my 
adversity  and  banishment,  nor  the  vows  and 
promises  I  then  made  to  him;  and  fur  that 
reason  he  hath  exposed  me  to  new  troubles 
and  reproaches  for  enmes  I  am  in  no  degree 
guilty  of,  and  condemned  me  to  a  new  banish¬ 
ment  in  my  age,  when  I  am  not  able  to  strug- 
le  with  those  difficulties  that  encompass  me. 

am  sure  I  discontinued  this  heavenly  exer¬ 
cise  upon  the  Psalms  themselves  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  God,  in  his  great 
merejr,  awakened  me  out  of  the  lethargy  1 1 
was  in,  by  reproaches  I  least  apprehended, 
and  a  judgment  I  least  expected  or  suspected, 
and  drove  me  out  of  that  sunshine  that  dazzled 
me,  withilrew  the  King's  favor  from  me,  out 
of  that  crowd  of  business  that  stifled  all  other 
thoughts,  and  condemned  me  to  such  a  soli¬ 
tariness  and  desertion  as  must  reduce  my  giddy 
and  wandering  soul  to  some  recollection  and 

steadiness . I  thank  God  from  the  time 

that  I  resumed  this  exercise  1  found  my  mind 
every  day  more  agreeable  to  my  fortune ;  and 
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I  I  never  omitted  the  prosecution  of  it,  on  those 

I  days  which  I  had  a-ssigned  to  it,  unless  want 
of  breath  or  intolerable  pain  con.'<trained  me.” 

Tlie  love  of  literature  was  an  im¬ 
mense  relief  to  Clarendon.  His  old 
age  exhibited  a  ceaseless  literary  ac¬ 
tivity.  Besides  his  historical  and  auto¬ 
biographical  works,  he  wrote,  among 
others  :  A  Viete  and  Survey  of  Jlabbe^i'H 
Leviathan  ;  Animadversions  on  a  Con¬ 
troversy  respecting  the  Catholic  Church. 

I  An  Historical  discourse  upon  the  Ju¬ 
risdiction  assumed  by  the  Pope.  To 
his  great  grief,  his  d.aughter,the  Ducli- 
ess  of  York,  went  over  to  the  Church 
of  Home.  He  wrote  a  most  elaborate 
letter  to  dissuade  her.  In  it  tve  find 
expressions  of  Christian  charity  and 
toleration  which  we  may  suppose  his 
own  sufferings  h.ad  taught ;  happy,  in¬ 
deed,  for  his  fame  and  usefulness  if  he 
had  only  learned  the  lesson  earlier. 
“  There  are  many  churches  in  which 
salvation  may  be  obtained,  as  well  as 
in  any  one  of  them^  and  were  many 
even  in  the  apostolic  time.  There  is, 
indeed,  but  one  faith  in  which  we  can 

I  be  saved — the  steadfast  belief  of  the 
birth,  passion,  and  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour ;  and  every  church  that  re¬ 
ceives  and  embraces  that  faith  is  in  a 
state  of  salvation.”  The  death  of  the 
Duchess  occurred  not  long  after;  and, 
a  change  being  necessary  for  his  bro¬ 
ken  health  and  spirits,  he  removed  to 
Monlins. 

Yet  he  learned  to  recognize  the 
blessings  that  had  accompanied  his 
fall.  He  learned  to  speak  of  his  ban¬ 
ishment  as  “  his  third  and  most  blessed 
recess,  in  which  God  vouchsafed  to  ex¬ 
ercise  many  of  his  mercies  toward 
him.”  Three  such  “  recesses  or  ac- 
(]|uie8ce8  ”  he  used  to  reckon  up  in  his 
life.  The  first  of  these  was  when  he 
was  living  in  Jersey;  the  second  when 
he  was  ambassador  at  Madrid ;  the 
third  was  his  final  banishment.  He 
used  to  say  that,  of  the  infinite  bless¬ 
ings  which  God  had  vouchsdfed  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  him  from  his  cradle,  he 
used  to  esteem  himself  so  happy  in 
none  as  in  these:  “In  every  one  of 
which  God  had  given  him  grace  and 
opportunity  to  make  full  reflections 
upon  his  actions  and  his  observations, 
upon  what  he  had  done  himself  and 
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what  he  had  seen  others  do  and  suffer ; 
to  repair  the  breaches  in  his  own  mind, 
and  to  fortify  himself  with  new  reso¬ 
lutions  against  future  encounters  in  an 
entire  resignation  of  all  his  thoughts 
and  purposes  into  the  disposal  of  God 
Almighty,  and  in  a  firm  contidence  of 
Ilis  protection  and  deliverance  in  all 
the  difficulties  he  should  be  obliged  to 
contend  with ;  toward  the  obtaining 
whereof  ho  resumed  those  vows,  and 
promises  of  integrity,  and  hearty  en¬ 
deavors,  which  arc  tlic  only  means  to 
procure  the  continuance  of  that  pro¬ 
tection  and  deliverance.” 

Yet,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  the  old 
man  earnestly  desired  once  more  to 
see  his  native  country  “  before  he  went 
hence  to  be  no  more  seen.”  To  the 
last  the  fond  hope  was  always  before 
him  that  he  might  yet  be  restored  to 
something  of  his  old  position.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  Rouen,  that  he  might  at 
least  have  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  being  so  much  nearer  to  English 
soil.  He  sent  a  petition  to  the  unfeel¬ 
ing  king  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
die  among  his  children.  “  Seven  years,” 
he  pleaded,  “  Avas  a  time  prescribed 
and  limited  by  God  himself  for  the  ex¬ 
piations  of  some  of  his  greatest  judg¬ 
ments  ;  and  it  is  full  that  time  since  I 
haA’e,  with  all  possible  humility,  sus¬ 
tained  the  insupportable  AA’cight  of 
the  king’s  displeasure.  Since  it  will 
not  be  in  any  one’s  power  long  to  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  dying,  methinks  the  de¬ 
siring  a  place  to  die  in  should  not  be 
thought  a  great  presumption.” 

It  was  not  so  to  be.  The  worthless 
•monarch  did  not  even  vouchsafe  a 
w'ord  of  answer  to  this  pathetic  appeal, 
Rouen  was  to  prove  the  last  scene  of 
his  wanderings.  He  died  there  one 
winter  day,  in  the  cold,  friendless  win¬ 
ter  of  his  life,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five. 

The  moral  of  the  fall  of  Clareni^n 
is  this — the  moral  to  how  many  a  sad 
narrative  of  broken  hopes  and  broken 
hearts ! — 

“  It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
than  to  put  any  confidence  in  man.” 

“It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
than  to  put  any  confidence  in  princes.” 
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A  TALB  III  TUU  PABTS. 

PART  IIL 

By  no  possible  mercantile  trans* 
.action  short  of  selling  the  Hall  “  and 
entering  the  lodge  at  the  gates,”  as 
Mrs.  St.  John  used  to  add  spitefully, 
could  the  Fenton  family  see  how  the 
debts  Avere  to  be  met ;  or  rather,  how 
Mr.  Hunter’s  loan  Avas  to  bo  repaid; 
for  nothing  else  Avas  pressing,  though 
much  AA'as  owing.  The  estate  was 
heavily  mortgaged  already,  and  Avould 
do  little  more  than  cover  its  own  shame 
even  if  sold ;  unless  it  w'as  sold  at  a 
fancy  price.  Mr.  St.  John  had  been 
unfortunate  in  some  mining  transac¬ 
tions;  he  called  it  being  badly  hit; 
and  his  private  means,  which  had  once 
been  very  fair,  had  gone  to  mere  rags 
and  tatters.  Mr.  Fenton  himself  had 
never  been  careful  about  money ;  but 
had  alAvays  spent  a  penny  more  than 
I  his  shilling,  using  his  fortune  a  little 
too  royally,  if  pleasantly,  both  for 
pride  and  sense;  so  that  things  did 
really  look  very  awkward  for  them, 
unless  Mr.  Hunter  could  be  brought 
to  relent,  or  Georgie  be  made  to  con¬ 
cede — neither  of  Avhich '  two  contin¬ 
gencies  seemed  likely  to  happen.  And 
in  the  mean  time,  3Ir.  Pike  wrote  let¬ 
ters  of  accumulative  harshness,  and 
the  split  between  the  two  houses  Avas 
widening  into  a  gulf  which  soon,  not 
even  Georgie,  as  the  Curtins,  would  be 
able  to  fill  up.  In  the  midst  of  which 
discomfort  of  circumstance  and  feeling 
Mr.  Hunter  gave  a  grand  ball  to  all 
the  gentry  round,  and  to  some  that 
Avere  not  gentry;  but  not,  of  course, 
including  the  Fentons  ;  liis  quarrel 
with  whom  had  been  the  standard 
subject  of  gossip  for  the  whole  dreary 
winter  month  during  which  it  had 
lasted. 

Yet  a  Brough  Bridge  ball  without 
pretty  Georgie  Fenton  was  Hamlet 
Avith  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out — the 
summer  without  flowers — the  Avinter 
without  Christmas.  It  was  not  like  a 
Brough  Bridge  party  at  all,  said  many 
of  the  young  men,  stalking  through 
the  rooms  discontentedly,  and  feeling 
personally  ill-used  by  her  omission. 
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Bnt  if  the  entertainment  fell  flat  and 
dead  in  the  minds  of  many,  it  was 
brisk  enough  to  slender  ]SIiss  Annie 
Turnbull,  who,  now  that  “  the  Fenton 
pirl  ”  as  she  styled  Georj^ie,  was  de- 
flnitively  shelved,  seemed  to  think  her 
chance  of  the  Hunterian  greenhouses 
and  vineries  not  so  bad  after  all.  Both 
she  and  Miss  Le  .Teune  knew  by  heart 
that  often-neglected  truth,  that  the 
best  moment  to  strike  is  during  a  re¬ 
bound,  and  that  a  man’s  heart  is  never 
so  easy  to  win  as  when  he  has  just 
been  rejected  by  another.  And  they 
put  in  practice  what  they  knew.  By 
the  end  of  the  evening  they  had  ad¬ 
vanced  their  chance  many  stages  on 
the  way  to  certainty ;  and  they  saw 
that,  with  a  few  more  strokes,  the  iron 
which  had  been  so  long  impervious  to 
their  blows  would  take  just  the  shape 
they  wished.  Others  thought  so  too ; 
for  Mr.  Hunter  made  himself  quite  con¬ 
spicuous  by  his  attention  to  Miss  Annie, 
he  being  one  of  those  crafty  pachy¬ 
derms  who,  even  when  they  are  wound¬ 
ed,  never  turn  their  soft  side  to  the 
world,  but  present  only  impenetrable 
hides  and  jointed  plates  of  armor  j 
which  not  the  sharpest  eyes  can  pierce  i 
through — a  man  to  stare  down  eagles  [ 
in  his  quiet  stolid  way,  and  to  let  foxes  ! 
eat  into  his  vitals  without  a  cry. 

And  when  the  Fentons  heard  all  | 
about  the  ball,  which  they  did  from  I 
half  a  dozen  good-natured  friends,  and  ' 
were  told  how  Mr.  Hunter  had  opened 
it  with  Miss  Turnbull,  and  h.ad  danced 
with  her  every  other  dance — such  a 
marked  thing  you  know,  and  really 
quite  insulting  to  the  other  ladies ! 
only  that  he  d.ancing  so  badly  no  one 
cared,  except  for  the  mere  look  of  the 
thing;  and  how  he  had  t.aken  her 
down  to  supper  before  all  the  dow¬ 
agers,  old  Lady  Scratchley  and  all, 
saying  quite  loud,  that  beauty  was 
before  age  in  his  eyes — and  had  toasted  i 
her  as  the  beauty  of  Brough  Bridge  ! 
and  the  belle  of  the^b.all,  when  he  and 
the  other  gentlemen  had  made  havoc 
with  the  remnants  ;  and  when  the 
same  good-natured  friends,  seeing  from 
which  quarter  the  wind  was  setting, 
were  unanimous  in  their  praises  of 
Miss  Annie’s  beauty  and  Miss  Annie’s 
grace,  and  Miss  Annie’s  lady-like  man¬ 
ners,  and  her  dignity  and  aristocratic 
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!  appearance,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — 
then  Mrs.  St.  John  felt  that  the  Fen¬ 
ton  family  vessel  was  really  sinking, 
and  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
could  save  it. 

The  shipwreck  seemed  none  the  less 
imminent,  when,  about  a  week  after 
the  party,  Miss  Le  Jeune  and  her  niece 
called  at  the  Hall  with  that  unmis¬ 
takable  air  and  manner  of  succe.ss 
which  tell  of  a  woman’s  triumph. 

“  We  were  sorry  you  were  not  at 
Mr.  Hunter’s  the  other  night,”  began 
Miss  Annie  with  the  most  aflTable  man¬ 
ner  and  in  her  sweetest  voice  :  she  had 
a  great  many  manners  and  voices  too. 

“  I  hear  it  was  a  pleasant  evening,” 

I  answered  Mrs.  St.  John  curtly. 

I  “  Oh  !  delightfult — he  most  delight- 
I  fill  evening  I  have  ever  had !”  cried 
j  Miss  Annie  enthusi.astically.  “I  had 
!  no  i<lea  that  Mr.  Hunter’s  house  had 
such  capabilities  of  beautv.” 

“It  is  a  capital  house,”  said  Geor- 
gie,  when  her  sister,  disdaining  a  re¬ 
ply,  took  to  knitting  her  zebra  .sofa- 
cover,  with  portentious  energy,  and 
has  plenty  of  room  for  all  kinds  of 
beautifying.” 

She  meant  simply  what  she  said, 
that  the  space  w.as  so  large  you  could 
do  what  you  liked  in  it;  hut  Miss 
Annie  told  Mr.  Hunter,  in  good  faith 
too  that  she  was  repeating  the  senti¬ 
ment  if  a  little  confusing  the  word.s, 
that  Miss  Fenton  had  said,  when  she, 
Miss  Annie,  had  praised  his  house, 
that  “there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement,  though  it  was  a  large 
place.”  And  as  Mr.  Hunter  was  proud 
of  his  house,  and,  like  many  men  who* 
calculate  the  artistic  value  of  a  pur¬ 
chase  by  its  money  cost,  exceedingly 
proud  of  his  taste  which  he  believed 
to  be  superior  to  most  men’s,  poor 
little  Georgie’s  reported  s.arcasm  did 
not  help  to  make  things  sweeter  be¬ 
tween  them. 

“  You  should  have  been  there.  Miss 
Fenton,”  continued  Miss  Annie ;  “  why 
were  you  not  ?  I  was  looking  for  you 
all  the  evening,  and  made  so  sure  you 
would  come !” 

“  We  were  not  asked,”  said  Geor- 
gie  smiling :  she  smiled  at  Miss  An¬ 
nie’s  transparent  falsehood. 

I  “  Xot  asked!  Why  not?  Why 
'  yow” — emphasized  a  little  satirically — 
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“  were  always  such  a  very  preat  fa¬ 
vorite  of  Mr.  ^Hunter’s  I  Wh,at  have 
you  been  doing  to  get  out  of  favor  ?” 

Miss  Annie’s  eyes  were  called  gray; 
but  they  were  of  the  kind  which  be¬ 
comes  sea-green  under  the  influence  of 
certain  emotions  ;  and  they  were  green 
now. 

“  There  have  been  some  painful  mat¬ 
ters  between  Mr.  Fenton  and  us,”  said 
little  Georgie ;  “  and  as  he  is  angry 
with  us,  it  is  scarcely  likely  he  would 
ask  us.  I  thought  every  one  in  the 
place  knew  that  he  had  cut  us,”  she 
added,  in  her  turn  looking  straight  into 
Miss  Turnbull’s  face. 

“  And  we  always  thought  you  were 
to  be  mistress  of  The  Oaks,”  said  that 
Ijidy,  maliciously.  “IIow  strangely 
things  turn  out  in  this  life !” 

“  Yes,”  said  Georgie  ;  “  but  it  would 
have  been  more  strange  if  I  had  ever 
been  mistress  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  house.” 

Miss  Annie  gave  a  little  laugh.  She 
thought  so  too,  now.  “  There  might 
be  worse  fates,”  she  said,  smoothing 
the  back  of  her  glove,  and  looking 
down  demurely. 

“  A  great  many,”  said  Georgie  frank¬ 
ly  ;  “  to  be  mistress  of  such  a  place  as 
that  would  be  a  most  enviable  position 
to  most  women.” 

“  Oh !  then,  it  is  the  man  you  dis¬ 
like  !”  cried  Miss  Annie,  looking  up, 
her  eyes  very  green  indeed,  and  her 
face  in  a  manner  radiant  with  malice. 

“  I  did  not  say  so,”  answered  little 
Georgie  firmly :  “  I  never  said  I  dis¬ 
liked  Mr.  Hunter,  because  I  do  not ; 
but  we  may  like  a  friend  most  sincerely 
and  yet  not  wish  to  marry  him.  Peo¬ 
ple  never  seem  to  think  that  possible,” 
she  continued  warmly.  “  You  are  ac¬ 
cused  of  personal  dislike  so  soon  as 
you  will  not  marry  any  one,  no  matter 
what  your  reason :  as  if  one  could 
marry  all  the  people  one  likes  as 
friends  and  acquaintances !”  she  added, 
arching  her  eyebrows  as  was  her  pretty 
trick  when  excited. 

“  Well,  Miss  Fenton,  don’t  be  angry,” 
answered  Miss  Annie  just  a  trifle  in- 
solentlv.  “I  am  sure  I  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  exciting  or  displeasing  you. 
You  are  always  so  excitable — it  is  such 
a  pity  !”  I 

Georgie  laughed.  She  was  too  good- 
tempered  to  take  offense ;  besides,  she  | 


I  was  not  really  excitable.  She  had  only 
a  vehement  manner  sometimes  —  not 
often. 

“  Good-by,  then,”  said  the  ladies, 
aunt  and  niece,,  rising  to  take  leave. 

“  Good-morning,  Mrs.  St.  John,”  con¬ 
tinued  Miss  Le  Jeune,  “  and  do  not  be 
very  much  surprised  if  you  should  hear 
something  more  particular  some  day 
soon,”  with  an  arch  glance  to  where 
Miss  Annie  stood  twisting  her  muff. 

“  O  aunt !”  said  Miss  Annie ;  but 
she  did  not  blush,  though  she  sim¬ 
pered. 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  about  hear¬ 
ing  any  thing  particular,”  returned 
Mrs.  St.  John  tartly.  “  I  hope  it  won’t 
be  any  thing  disgraceful  if  we  do — 
th.at’s  all !” 

“I  know  what  you  me.an.  Miss  Le 
Jeune,”  H.aid  Georgie  good-naturedly, 

“  and  when  we  are  told  officially  that 
we  may,  I  am  sure  we  will  all  con¬ 
gratulate  you  most  heartily !”  and  she 
looktnl  the  heartiness  she  spoke  of. 

“  What  a  fool  you  are,  Georgina !” 
said  her  sister,  when  they  were  alone. 

“Aunt,  I  can  not  make  that  girl  out ! 

Is  she  a  simpleton  ?”  said  Miss  Annie, 
when  they  also  were  alone. 

“  I  can,  my  dear ;  she  is  in  love  with 
some  one  else,”  answered  Miss  Le 
Jeune. 

“  But  who  can  it  be,  aunt  ?  There 
is  no  one  in  the  place  to  fall  in  love 
with — except  Mr.  Hunter,”  said  Miss 
Annie.  But  the  saving  clause  a  little 
dragged,  as  if  it  had  been  forced  out  • 
by  reflection. 

“  Perhaps  it  is  with  Mr.  Dunn,  or 
Adolphus  Globb,”  Miss  Le  Jeune  an¬ 
swered.  “  But  whoever  it  is,  she  is  in 
love  with  some  one,  you  may  be  sure.” 

F'ortunately  for  Georgie,  neither  of 
them  remembered  the  ex -secretary,  or 
connected  that  drive  in  the  dog-cart 
with  the  present  rejection  of  the  iron- 
merchanvs  hand,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Fenton  family. 

Kuin,  indeed !  for  now  there  was 
no  reprieve  possible.  Mr.  Hunter  had 
been  struck,  and  well  struck  too — 
struck  home,  while  the  iron  was  fiery 
hot  with  indignation  —  and  he  had 
yielded  to  the  blows  and  been  ham¬ 
mered  into  the  shape  desired.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  awoke  to  the  consciousness 
of  Miss  Turnbull’s  manifold  perfec- 
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tions ;  he  became  quite  a  convert  to 
the  doctrine  of  blood  as  exemplified 
in  her  birth  and  condition — he,  the  son 
of  a  day-laborer  in  the  mines,  whose 
highest  post  had  been  captain  of  the 
mine ! — he,  the  despiser  of  all  the  my- 
lords  that  ever  lived,  in  favor  of  the 
self-made  men  shaping  the  coarse  clay 
of  their  own  fortunes  by  their  own 
hands !  Also  at  the  same  time  he 
found  out  that  auburn  hair  and  green- 
gray  eyes  were  far  more  beautiful  than 
chestnut  hair  and  dark-blue  eyes ;  that 
Miss  Le  Jeune  was  worth  a  dozen  Mrs. 
St.  Johns;  that  Miss  Annie  Turnbull 
put  Miss  Fenton  in  the  shade  in  every 
thing — mind,  manners,  appearance,  and 
character ;  in  a  word,  he  formally  re¬ 
canted  his  professions  of  faith  to  little 
(ieorgie  by  making  an  ofter  of  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Annie,  which  was  accept¬ 
ed  without  even  the  pretense  of  blush¬ 
ing. 

Accepted  and  rendered  irrevocable 
by  the  grand  ceremony  which  took 
place  in  the  parish  church  not  two 
months  after  that  tremendous  snow¬ 
storm  when  Charley  Dunn  and  Louisa 
(51obb  had  called  at  the  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Hunter  had  staid  to  dine  and  make 
love  to  Georgie  after.  The  whole 
thing  was  rather  too  hurried,  perhaps, 
for  true  aristocratic  dignity ;  and  in 
its  yery  haste  expressed  both  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter’s  feyerish  dissatisfaction  with  him¬ 
self  and  his  dread  of  reflection ;  and 
Miss  Le  Jeune’s  dread,  on  her  side, 
lest  some  untoward  accident  should 
occur  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  pre¬ 
vent  penniless  niece  Annie  from  be¬ 
coming  Mrs.  Samuel  Harmer  Hunter 
and  the  mistress  of  The  Oaks  after 
all. 

And  now  what  could  the  Fenton 
family  do  but  bow  their  heads  to  the 
inexorable  decree  of  fate  and  marriage, 
and  die  decently  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  statue  of  debt  as  social  some¬ 
bodies  henceforth  reduced  to  mere 
ghosts  ?  Their  funeral  hymn  was  sung 
in  noisy  fashion  enough — set  to  the 
jarring  chords  of  the  auctioneer’s  ham¬ 
mer  when  he  put  up  the  old  Hall  for 
sale,  and  Mr.  Hunter  became  its  pur¬ 
chaser  for  a  sum  not  quite  two  thirds 
its  real  value  ;  when  all  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  swept  through  the  desecrated 
rooms,  and  chaffered  for  precious  relics. 


i  Fortunately,  they  saved  enough  out  of 
the  wreck  to  give  them  a  small  means 
of  living  ;  “  better  than  the  work-house, 
but  only  just  better,”  said  Mrs.  St. 
John  ;  and  indeed  two  hundred  a  year 
to  the  past  owner  of  the  Hall  with  its 
park  and  pleasant  crofts,  its  conserva¬ 
tory  and  pretty  model  cottages,  its 
gardens,  seductive  shrublH'ries,  gay 
glass-houses,  and  all  the  other  charms 
of  an  English  country  estate,  was  little 
short  of  beggary — a  pittance  barely 
lifting  them  almve  actual  starvation, 
as  it  seemed  to  them.  So  this  was 
W'here  Georgie’s  motto  had  landed  her ; 
and  out  of  “faithful  and  true”  was 
spelled  the  fall  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  houses  in  or  about  Brough 
Bridge.  But  though  grieved  and  cast 
down,  and  sometimes  a  little  Ix-wilder- 
ed,  (ieorgie  had  never  w'avercd,  and 
never  felt  the  sacrifice  ill-bestowed. 
“He  will  surely  eome  back  to  me,”  she 
used  to  say  to  herself.  “  God  will  pre¬ 
serve  his  life  for  mo,  and  I  know  th.at 
he  will  keep  his  faith  untouched !” 
i  This  change  of  fortune  brought  with 
'  it  other  changes  in  the  family ;  for  .Mr. 
and  Mrs.  St.  John,  no  longer  finding 
their  account  in  home  housekeeping, 
went  off  into  the  world  to  try  what 
fortune  would  come  to  them  through  a 
woman’s  shrewishness  and  a  man’s  su¬ 
pineness;  and  (ieorgie  and  her  old 
father  were  left  alone.  Which  was  just 
the  best  thing  that  could  have  happen¬ 
ed  to  them  ;  it  brought  them  nearer 
together  when  love  was  their  only  con¬ 
solation  ;  and,  strange  as  it  seemed, 
the  old  man  was  happier  now  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  his  life  before.  For 
Georgie,  doing  what  she  couhi  to  re¬ 
pair  the  mischief  she  had  caused,  de¬ 
voted  herself  to  him  with  all  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  her  nature,  careful  only  that  his 
last  days  should  be  calm  and  blessed, 
and  full  of  the  truest  dignity  and 
sweetest  solace. 

The  Brough  Bridge  people  stood 
bravely  by  their  deposed  princes.  True, 
they  were  toadies,  as  all  arc  who  an* 

'  poor  and  worldly  both ;  but  they  were 
also  aristocratic,  and  loyal  to  their 
leaders  even  when  in  exile.  Like  de¬ 
votees  to  whom  the  mutilate<l  torso  is 
still  the  god,  they  recognized  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  the  Fenton  past  in  the  respect 
which  they  paid  to  the  Fenton  present. 
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Tlie  carriages  that  used  to  come  sweep¬ 
ing  up  that  bold  curve  before  the  Hall 
windows  now  drew  meekly  by  the 
little  gate  which  led  into  the  small 
cottage-garden ;  and  it  became  a  point 
of  honor  with  them  all  to  include  “  little 
Georgie  ”  in  every  matter  of  gayety  set 
on  foot.  The  same  people  bmked  smil¬ 
ingly  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter,  of 
course  ;  no  one  thought  of  making  the 
Fenton  fall  a  party  question — not  even 
Charley  Dunn,  who  had  felt  it  as  keen¬ 
ly  as  if  it  had  happened  to  his  own 
sister ;  but  though  they  looked  smil¬ 
ingly,  and  calculated  the  dances  and 
the  suppers  and  the  good  dinners  and 
the  archery-meetings,  and  all  the  other 
pleasures  emanating  from  the  new  in¬ 
mates  of  the  Hall  as  worth  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  a  little  puritanical  sincerity,  yet 
the  retired  iron-merchant  lost  more 
real  popularity  by  his  conduct  to  the 
Fentons  than  he  would  ever  regain 
if  he  staid  for  generations  at  Brough 
Bridge.  And  he  knew  this,  too  ;  and 
so  did  Miss  Le  Jeune  and  Mrs.  Hunter. 
A  country  place  is  one  huge  Dionysius’ 
ear,  and  even  whispers  are  carried  on 
the  heads  of  the  waving  corn,  or  on 
the  breath  of  the  evening  wind ;  and 
that  Midas  has  ass’s  ears  is  known  to 
all  the  gossips  for  miles  round — and  to 
Midas  himself — if  told  only  to  the 
eglantine  in  the  hedges,  or  to  the  clouds 
in  the  sky.  For  which  reason  he  hated 
(or  thought  he  hated,  which  answered 
the  same  purpose)  little  Georgie  and 
her  father  with  increased  intensity,  and 
never  let  slip  an  opportunity  when  he 
might  hurt  her,  and  so  turn  the  arrow 
in  his  own  wound  dexterously.  But 
she,  comforted  by  her  patient  duties, 
secure  in  her  love,  and  not  ill  at  ease 
in  her  conscience,  bore  every  thing 
with  unruffled  equanimity,  and  did  not 
envy  Annie  Turnbull  either  her  hus¬ 
band  or  her  grand  home,  knowing  so 
surely  what  greater  grace  would  be 
hers  in  the  days  to  come — knowing 
the  reward  of  constancy  and  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  faith  that  would  justify  her 
to  the  world,  as  she  had  been  already 
justified  to  her  own  soul. 

Months  p.assed.  The  seasons  blos¬ 
somed,  and  ripened,  and  waned  ;  winter 
came  again,  and  after  winter  the  spring, 
and  then  the  blooming  summer,  and 
then  autumn  time,  and  winter  once 


more.  Little  Georgie’s  girlhood,  like 
the  springtime,  came  up  to  its  loveli¬ 
est  culmination  and  then  passed  into 
the  summer  of  mature  womanhood; 
but  still  no  lover  came  back  from  over 
the  seas  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  still 
her  life  was  fed  on  hope  alone.  People 
said  she  would  be  an  old  maid  —oh ! 
she  was  certain  to  be  one,  unless  she 
would  marry  Charley  Dunn  at  last,  as 
a  reward  for  his  many  years  of  devo¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  for  any  one  else — then 
there  was  an  expressive  shrug — poor 
Georgie  Fenton  1  her  day  was  gone  by, 
and  such  a  sweet  pretty  creature  as 
she  was  once,  too !  Charley  Dunn, 
however,  “  didn’t  do,”  somehow  ;  and 
Georgie  remained  single  at  the  little 
cottage,  devoted  to  her  father,  and 
wearing  always  that  same  sweet  look 
of  inward  content  which  had  become 
habitual  to  her  since  their  fall.  Strange, 
was  it  not,  that  she  should  be  so  happy 
under  ruin  ? 

The  old  father  at  last  began  to  droop, 
and  (Jeorgie  was  soon  to  be  alone.  It 
was  in  the  autumn  time,  when  the 
days  are  short  and  gloomy,  and  the 
nights  are  long  and  dull,  and  when 
loneliness  is  as  bad  as  actual  suffering. 
Yet  this  trial,  too,  Georgie  had  to  un¬ 
dergo.  Her  father  died  just  as  the 
winter  set  in ;  and  henceforth  her 
hearth  was  unshared  and  her  house 
was  em^)ty.  She  suffered,  too,  in  in¬ 
come;  tor  the  old  man,  true  to  his 
habitual  indolence  made  no  will — 
would  make  none — and  the  two  sisters 
shared  the  property  between  them, 
each  having  about  a  hundred  a  year, 
the  one  for  her  private  pocket-money, 
the  other  for  her  maintenance.  And 
then  it  was  that  Georgie  had  her 
second  “  eligible  ”  offer  in  the  person  of 
the  newly-appointed  vicar  of  the  par- 
ish,  a  young  and  very  estimable  man, 
whom  also  she  refused  for  the  sake  of 
that  shadowy  love  of  hers  over  the 
seas  among  the  barbarians,  w'hose  faith 
she  believed  in  as  in  the  sunshine  of  to¬ 
morrow,  and  whose  love  was  dearer  to 
her  than  her  life.  “  Faithful  and  True ;” 
no !  she  would  never  forget  Rog^r 
Lewin’s  motto  1 

Georgie.’s  hundred  a  year  was,  of 
course,  at  her  own  absolute  disposal. 
It  was  little  enough  to  live  on,  but 
with  care  and  good  management  it  did 
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pretty  well;  better  in  the  country 
where  she  was  known,  than  in  a  town 
among  strangers,  where  she  would  be 
judged  according  to  her  means  only. 
The  capital  was  in  the  funds,  yielding 
the  standard  three  and  a  half  per  cent ; 
and  more  than  one  advisor  counseled 
her  to  sell  out,  and  invest  in  something 
more  lucrative ;  and  not  a  few  coun- 
aeled  her  to  speculate  boldly — not 
wildly,  but  with  judgment  and  insight ; 
advising  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  stock¬ 
broker  herself,  and  knew  all  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  settling-day,  and  time-bar¬ 
gains,  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  Capel 
Court  stags,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  little  ignorant  country 
goose,  who  never  could  be  made  to 
comprehend  even  the  art  and  science 
of  banking.  For  a  long  time  she  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  every  thing  proposed  ;  but, 
not  being  obstinate  save  on  one  point, 
she  finally  yielded,  and  gave  a  power 
of  attorney  to  Mr.  St.  John  lor  the 
sale  of  her  three  thousand  pounds,  he 
having  promised  her  in  a  memorable 
letter  always  rising  up  in  judgment 
against  him,  that  it  should  be  invested 
in  a  mortgage  he  had  handy,  giving 
her,  at  five  per  cent,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  instead  of  only  a 
hundred  and  ^ve.  Georgie  thought 
the  odd  forty-five  would  be  very  wel¬ 
come  ;  and  she  knew  that  mortgages 
were  as  safe  as  consols ;  so  she  thanked 
her  brother-in-law  for  his  kindness,  sold 
out  her  store,  and  sat  down  to  her  lone¬ 
ly  dinner,  quite  rich  in  anticipation. 

Mr.  St.  John  took  her  money  ;  and 
did  not  invest  it  in  the  mortgage. 
With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
he  bought  some  shares  in  a  foreign 
mine  which  was  to  make  every  one’s 
fortune,  really  thinking  that  he  had 
thereby  secured  Georgie  a  handsome 
independence  for  life.  Stephen  St.  l 
John  was  one  of  those  feather-headed 
men  who  never  learn  wisdom  from  ex¬ 
perience,  and  who  are  forever  twisting 
Atlantic  cables  out  of  sea-sand. 

The  consequences  so  fatally  sure  to 
ensue  to  all  women  who  speculate  at 
first  hand  or  second,  came  to  Georgie. 
The  foreign  mines,  after  raising  an 
enormous  sum  from  English  specula¬ 
tors,  suddenly  collapsed  ;  and  Georgie, 
and  Mr.  St.  tfohn  himself,  and  all  oth¬ 
ers  who  had  trusted  in  them,  woke  up 


one  morning  to  irreparable  disaster. 
It  was  as  if  the  dykes  had  Oroken 
loose  in  the  night;  or  Solway  Moss 
had  again  suddenly  marched  forth, 
pouring  stones  and  mud  and  ruin  over 
their  whole  estates.  So  now  surely 
the  cup  was  full,  and  “  Faithful  and 
True”  was  the  asp  round  its  edge — a 
mere  will-o’-the-wisp,  leading  her  by 
false  likeness  of  warmth  and  light 
through  nothing  but  swamps  and  quag¬ 
mires  ! 

She  was  ruined ;  more  hojjelessly 
than  even  when  Mr.  Hunter  sent  off 
his  angry  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr. 
Pike — than  even  when  the  old  If.all 
was  jmt  up  for  s.ale  to  the  highest  bid¬ 
der,  and  knocked  down  to  her  rejected 
lover  at  two  thirds  its  real  value.  For 
a  moment  she  felt  stunned,  a  little  sick, 
when  she  read  Mr.  St.  John’s  letter. 
The  world  looked  so  large,  and  blank, 
and  dark  to  her !  and  yet  she  had  to 
go  out  into  it,  and  make  her  way 
through  its  desolation  as  she  best 
could.  Earnestly  she  desired  to  re¬ 
main  at  Brough  IJridge ;  but  ’oy  what 
magic  process  to  get  her  living  out  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  poorly-dowried 
)l.ace?  The  attempt  seemed  very  hopc*- 
ess ;  and  yet  it  must  be  made ;  for  she 
must  live  by  work  if  she  would  not 
starve  in  idleness.  She  had  but  one  re¬ 
source  ;  few  women  have  more,  or  other 
— she  could  teach.  At  least,  slie  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  so,  for  she  had  been 
well  taught  herself;  and  there  were  a 
few  young  creatures  about,Avhose  minds 
wanted  training  such  as  she  perhaps 
could  supply  as  well  as  another;  ami 
specially  there  were  Mr.  Hunter’s  two 
children  at  the  Hall ;  the  one  a  girl  of 
seven,  and  the  other  a  bov  of  five, 
who  would  come  under  her  hand  very 
well.  So  Georgie  had  some  circulars 
printed,  in  which  it  was  set  forth  that 
Miss  Fenton  would  engage  herself  as 
instructress  in  all  manner  of  arts  and 
sciences  to  all  requiring  her  services, 
at  so  much  a  week ;  by  no  means  too 
high  terms,  poor  Georgie  !  These  cir¬ 
culars  she  sent  to  all  the  people  round 
about;  and,  among  others,  to  “Mrs. 
Samuel  Harracr  itunter,”  (the  lady 
liked  all  her  names  to  be  used,)  ‘  The 
Hall.’ 

“  I  heard  she  was  ruined,”  said  Mr. 
Hunter  morosely.  He  was  seldom  any 
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thing  but  morose,  especially  to  his 
wife. 

“  And  I  suppose  that  is  why  you  have 
been  in  such  a  dreadful  temper  these 
last  few  days,”  retorted  his  wife,  whose 
soul  had  never  shaken  off  its  jealousy, 
nor  her  eyes  cleared  themselves  of  their 
sea-green. 

“  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  been  par¬ 
ticularly  disagreeable,”  said  Mr.  Hunter 
with  a  sneer.  “  I  know  too  well  by  this 
time  that  I  am  always  disagreeable  to  j 
you,  Mrs.  Hunter,  whatever  mood  I 
may  be  in.”  j 

“  Upon  my  word,  you  are*  not  a  bad  ' 
guesser,”  said  Mrs.  Hunter  with  an  un-  j 
pleasant  laugh.  “  You  are  becoming  | 
(juitc  brilliant  in  your  old  age  !” 

Then  she  went  to  her  “davenport,” 
and  without  more  words,  or  any  thing 
like  consult.ation  with  her  husband, 
wrote  off  to  Miss  Fenton  a  cold  offer 
of  an  engagement  for  three  days  in  ' 
the  week  only,  to  teach  her  two  child-  i 
ren  all  they  ought  to  know.  j 

Georgie  quivered  a  little  when  she  j 
received  this  note.  She  had  never  been  ! 
on  visiting  terms  w'ith  the  Hunters  j 
since  their  marriage ;  and  of  late,  scarce- 1 
ly  on  bowing  terms.  As  time  wore  on,  j 
Sir.  Hunter  had  become  more  and  more  , 
severe  against  her ;  her  every  trial 
seeming  not  to  soften,  but  to  anger  and 
inflame  him ;  thinking,  with  as  mucli 
bitterness  as  wounded  self-love,  of  the 
fine  position  she  had  thrown  away  for 
a  disgraceful  fancy,  and  of  the  insult 
she  had  offered  him  in  her  rejection 
and  most  shameful  preference.  Which 
showed  th.at  at  least  the  hurt  of  love 
remained,  if  of  a  soured  and  heated 
kind,  not  even  skinned  over  with  pity 
or  forgiveness.  Hut  painful  as  it  was  to 
her  to  go  to  the  Hall  under  any  circum¬ 
stances — doubly  painful  under  the  pre- 
sent-^it  would  not  do  to  let  sentiment 
and  feeling  interfere  with  her  life, 
tliought  Georgie ;  so  she  buckled  on 
her  armor,  and  answered  Mrs.  Hunter 
in  her  own  form,  acce2>ting  the  engage¬ 
ment  proffered,  and  proposing  to  begin  I 
next  Monday  ;  it  was  now  Friday.  j 

“  I  have  engaged  that  Miss  Fenton  to 
teach  the  cliildren,”  said  Mrs.  Hunter 
contemptuously  tossing  Georgie’s  note 
to  her  husband.  He  took  it  with  al¬ 
most  a  start ;  but  so  easily  suppressed 
that  Mrs.  Hunter  saw  only  a  certain 


|.  quickness  of  movement,  which  might 
have  been  mere  rudeness  or  ffaucherie  of 
manner — “snatching  like  a  monkey,” 
as  she  phrased  it ;  “  I  suppose  she  is 
capable  of  teaching  them  the  rudi¬ 
ments,”  she  added,  even  more  offens¬ 
ively. 

“  I  should  say  better  than  their 
mother,”  retorted  Mr.  Hunter,  who  had 
lassed  into  the  phase  of  utter  disbe- 
ief  in  any  virtue,  quality,  or  acquire¬ 
ment  whatever  of  his  wife’s. 

“  Of  course  you  think  so  !”  said  Mrs. 
Hunter  with  her  unpleasant  laugh. 
“  What  a  pity  it  was  she  did  not  recip¬ 
rocate  your  high  esteem !” 

And  tlien  they  betook  themselves  to 
their  daily  occupation  of  jangling, 
which  they  followed  with  as  much  zeal 
as  if  their  bread  depended  on  its  con¬ 
tinuance  for  a  given  time  unchecked. 

The  day  of  trial  came ;  and  Georgie 
w’ent  to  the  Hall,  for  the  first  time 
since  she  left  it  with  her  old  father,  a 
ruined  man  through  her.  There  was 
the  old  place ;  the  conservatory,  where 
she  and  Roger  had  so  often  had  their 
brief  stolen  meetings ;  the  large  bay- 
windows  where  he  used  to  snatch  a 
few  precious  moments  more,  when 
lynx-eyed  sister  Carry  was  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  ;  the  shrubbery  where  she 
jilaycd  as  a  child ;  the  fields  behind 
the  house,  where  the  red  cow  once  ran 
at  her,  (she  could  just  see  the  green 
through  the  trees,  and  the  old  thorn 
standing  in  the  midst ;)  the  way  to  the 
back-door ;  and  the  very  kitchen-win¬ 
dow  all  askew,  where  old  Jane,  the 
cook,  had  so  often  given  her  “  sugar- 
bread  ”  through  the  bars ;  all  the  old 
memories  of  the  past  coming  on  her 
in  a  flood  *as  she  went  slowly  up  the 
walk,  counting  the  flowers,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  every  bush  and  plot,  till  she 
stood  on  the  broad  low  step,  and  knock¬ 
ed  at  the  door. 

In  the  hall  stood  Mr.  Hunter,  cold, 
stony,  and  insolent  with  that  insolence 
of  despair  which  knows  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  had  from  love.  But  Georgie 
had  nerved  herself,  so  did  not  shrink. 
She  went  to  her  work  with  something 
of  the  desperate  courage  of  a  man  go¬ 
ing  up  to  the  cannon’s  mouth,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  undergo  whatever  might  be 
appointed.  She  bowed  to  the  master 
as  he  passed ;  and  ho  coldly  to  her ; 
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et  the  sight  of  her  face  in  her  own  ; 
all  moved  him,  and  he  thought  of  the 
time  when  he  saw  her  last  there,  she  in 
all  the  bloom  of  girlhood,  and  he  in  the 
flush  and  confidence  of  love.  She  was  ; 
but  just  twenty  then ;  now  she  was  , 
eight  and  twenty,  and  her  youth  had 
gone,  and  years  of  care  and  sorrow  had 
dimmed  her  beauty,  and  traced  on  her  | 
face  the  tracks  and  courses  of  the  fu- 1 
ture  deepened  lines — ^not  so  far  off 
now  !  But  still  the  countenance  was 
sweet  and  tranquil  if  sorrowful,  and 

{)ure  and  loving  as  always.  And  when  ■ 
»e  thought  of  what  love  it  was  that  | 
shone  upon  it,  and  of  his  own  humili¬ 
ation,  hid  heart  turned  into  stone  again, 
and  he  drew  back  the  hand  he  had 
more  than  half  extended  to  welcome 
her.  : 

And  so  she  passed  him  without  a  j 
word  of  greeting,  and  followed  the  ; 
servant  into  the  drawing-room,  where  j 
sat  Miss  Annie  Turnbull  translated,  in 
her  usual  aristocracy  and  transccndant 
insolence. 

Mrs.  Hunter  bowed  as  her  guest 
entered ;  but  she  did  not  rise  from  her 
place,  and  she  did  not  offer  her  hand. 

“  I  presume.  Miss  Fenton,  you  are 
capable  of  the  charge  you  assume,  and 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  you  ?”  she  said 
at  once,  without  further  preamble, 
tranquilly  continuing  her  bead-work. 

“Your  children  are  not  very  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  I  suppose?”  answered  Gcor- 
gie  quietly.  “  I  do  not  feel  afraid  to 
undertake  their  education.  Would  you 
like  to  put  me  through  a  preliminary 
examination  ?” 

Mrs.  Hunter  looked  up  sharply. 
Was  Geomie  Fenton  really  a  fool,  as 
she  bad  ito  often  called  her,  or  w.as 
there  a  subtle  secret  sarcasm  in  this, 
almost  beyond  her  own  powers  of 
penetration  ?  She  read  notning  in  the 
quiet  face  looking  full  into  hers,  but 
she  got  uncomfortable  herself,  and  with 
her  discomfort  somewhat  more  inso¬ 
lent. 

“  I  scarcely  think  there  is  any  ne¬ 
cessity  for  that,”  she  said,  as  if  half¬ 
doubtful  on  the  point.  “You  were 
educated  as  a  gentlewoman,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  have  retained  sufiicient  traces 
and  reminiscences  of  that  time  to  be 
an  efficient  trainer  of  a  lady’s  nursery. 
But,  of  course,  both  Mr.  Hunter  and 


myself  are  particular — very  particular, 
indeed  —  as  to  the  person  we  place 
about  the  children,  and  you  must  for¬ 
give  me  for  being  explicit.” 

“  You  are  quite  right  to  be  particu¬ 
lar,  and  explicit  too,”  answered  Geor- 
gie ;  “  and  I  will  give  you  all  the  in¬ 
formation  respecting  myself  that  you 
like  to  ask.  Would  you  like  to  know 
the  school  I  went  to  when  I  ivas 
young  ?  and  about  poor  dear  mamma’s 
family  ?” 

Again  Mrs.  Hunter  was  startled ; 
but  not  liking  to  undertake  a  duel 
where  her  adversary  kei*t  her  wea¬ 
pon  masked,  she  prudently  retreated. 
“  What  nonsense  you  are  talking, 
Miss  Fenton  !”  she  said  tartly  ;  “  as  if 
I  did  not  know  all  about  you  well 
enough  by  this  time  !” 

“  Then  I  do  not  see  the  good  of  jiro- 
longing  this  conversation,”  said  Geor- 
gie  rising.  She  had  gained  her  point. 
“  You  know  all  about  me,  you  say, 
and  have  agreed  to  ray  terms :  had  I 
not  then  better  begin  at  once  with  the 
children,  instead  of  taking  up  your 
valuable  time  longer?  If  you  agree 
to  my  teaching  them  at  all,’’  she  con¬ 
tinued  a  little  hastily,  “  it  is  really  a 
waste  of  time  to  enter  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  my  capacity,  or  whether  I  am 
fitted  by  education  and  habits  to  be¬ 
come  the  governess  of  two  little  child¬ 
ren  of  five  and  seven !” 

“  You  have  not  conquered  your  old 
excitability,  I  see,”  said  Mrs.  Hunter 
i  coldly,  ringing  the  bell.  “  Show  Miss 
j  Fenton  into  the  school-room,”  she 
!  said,  as  the  servant  entered.  “  Good 
I  morning.  Miss  Fenton;  I  hope  I  sha)! 

!  have  reason  tb  be  satisfied  with  you  in 
every  respect,”  she  added,  as  Georgie, 
bowing  to  her  more  haughtily  than 
beseemed  a  poor  governess  quitting 
the  presence  of  her  patroness,  walked 
away  to  enter  on  her  first  day’s  duties 
as  governess  to  the  Ilarmer  Hunter 
children  at  the  old  Hall. 

When  she  went  homo  that  night, 
she  cried  herself  to  sleep  like  a  baby. 
But  she  did  not  give  in :  the  path  .ap¬ 
pointed  for  her  walking  was  rough, 
and  lonely,  and  stony  enough,  and  her 
heart  failed  her  for  fear  of  its  terrible 
w’ays  and  the  pitfalls  besetting  it; 
but  she  knew  tnat  she  ought  to  go 
through  with  it  to  the  end,  letting 
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neither  temper  nor  sentiment  move 
her  :  ;in<l  she  did  so. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Goorgie 
Fenton’s  teaching  the  undeveloped 
young  at  Brough  Bridge;  and  soon 
she  had  quite  a  sufficient  clientele  to 
make  her  easy  about  the  butcher  and 
baker,  and  such  grim  ogres  of  destiny 
waiting  at  the  back  of  all  unprotected 
females,  self-helping,  whose  own  hands 
are  their  only  safeguards  against  de¬ 
struction.  She  gained,  too,  in  respect, 
if  that  were  possible ;  for  the  Brough 
Bridge  people  liked  her  stanch  ad¬ 
hesion  to  them,  and  loved  to  contrast 
it  with  the  flighty  restlessness  of  the 
present  day,  when  “girls  are  never 
satisfied  unless  they  are  sprawling  I 
all  over  the  world,”  as  the  old  Admi¬ 
ral  said,  puckering  up  his  little  shriv¬ 
eled  monkey  face  curiously.  Even 
old  Lady  Scratchley,  who  h.ad  nover 
been  a  profound  admirer  of  the  Fen¬ 
tons  in  their  palmy  days,  oflered  Miss 
Georgie  free  bed  and  board,  and  twen¬ 
ty  pounds  a  year  “  compliment,”  (she 
was  a  euphemistic  old  lady,  that !)  if 
she  chose  to  go  to  Laburnam  Cottage 
as  nominal  guest,  but  in  reality  as 
companion.  Which  was  a  great  deal 
to  emanate  from  beneath  that  wonder¬ 
ful  beflowered  wig ;  seeing  that,  as  it 
was,  the  old  lady  could  scarcely  get 
both  tattered  ends  to  meet,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  mouths  and  loaves  as  if  she  was 
calculating  diamonds  and  their  set¬ 
tings.  But  Georgie  preferred  the  cold 
independence  of  her  governessing ; 
and  now  that  the  first  shock  was  over, 
and  she  had  settled  into  her  new  niche 
in  the  Hall — where,  to  do  them  jus¬ 
tice,  the  Hunters  never  disturbed  her 
— liked  better  to  teach  the  little  ones 
their  two  and  two  make  four  than  to 
read  Balzac  and  the  Times  alternately 
to  my  lady,  varied  with  episodes  of 
scandal  such  as  only  aristocratic  old 
ladies,  despising  the  commoner  sort, 
can  indulge  in.  In  which  she  was 
wist! ;  the  iciest  and  hardest  independ¬ 
ence  being  better  than  fetters  worn 
under  eider-down  and  pranked  round 
with  silk  velvet,  let  them  be  never  so 
slight  and  never  so  richly  covered. 

How  every  body  was  getting  mar¬ 
ried  at  Brough  Bridge !  every  body 
but  Georgie  Fenton,  w’ho  “  hung  on 
hand”  in  a  manner  marvelous  to  all 


:  men.  Even  Charley  Dunn,  forsaking 
I  the  colors  he  had  worn  on  his  sleeve 
for  more  than  twelve  years  now,  took 
upon  himself  to  reward  Miss  Louisa’s 
rollicking  constancy,  and  lo  put  their 
two  nothings  a  year  into  one  common 
purse,  with  the  rather  wild  design  of 
making  something  out  of  the  con¬ 
glomerate.  Maggie  Wood  and  the 
old  Admiral  were  married  last  spring; 
and  pretty  Mary  Dowthwaite  had 
hooked  and  landed  young  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ing  Fox,  the  diplomatist  from  London ; 
Miss  Moss  had  found  her  official  as¬ 
signee  the  year  of  the  Fentons’  down¬ 
fall  and  Aliss  Annie’s  elev.ation ;  and 
one  of  the  Miss  Hawtreys  had  perched 
on  a  twig  of  foreign  growth,  and  sang 
her  little  French  romances  and  Italian 
canzonettas  under  a  roof-tree  of  her 
own.  But  none  of  the  Miss  Globbs 
had  gone  off*  yet,  though  Louisa  had 
long  been  talked  about  with  Charley 
Funn,  and  half  Brough  Bridge  said 
they  had  been  engaged  this  dozen 
years  or  more ;  which  was  premature 
and  an  extension  of  the  fact ;  they 
only  “  made  it  up  last  week,”  said 
Charley,  “and  you  are  the  first  we 
have  told  it  to  after  mamma  and  the 
girls.  Miss  Georgie.” 

“  And  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad !” 
said  little  Georgie  cordially.  “You 
are  quite  formed  for  each  other,  and  I 
do  not  think  you  could  have  made  a 
better  choice,  either  of  you.” 

Charley  winked  his  eyes ;  a  habit 
of  his  when  he  was  rather  at  a  loss 
what  to  say ;  and  Miss  Louisa  laughed 
one  of  her  loud  explosive  laughs,  like  a 
hilarious  ten-pounder  going  off*. 

“  Only  one !”  she  said,  or  rather  * 
shouted.  “  Charley  would  have  had 
no  objection  to  another  choice,  if  she 
wouhl  have  had  him.  Miss  Fenton !” 

And  then  they  all  laughed,  and 
Georgie  blushed  for  a  variation.  “You 
were  always  a  mad-cap,”  she  said  to 
Louisa,  “  and  will  never  be  better.” 

“  Never  above  confessing  the  truth 
and  sticking  to  it,”  said  Miss  Louisa. 

“  Well,  never  mind,  this  is  the  truth 
now !”  cried  Charley  giving  her  a 
great  hug  as  they  turned  homeward 
through  the  Lane. 

“  Oh  1  the  saints  be  praised,  I’m  not 

i’ealous.  Miss  Georgie!”  called  out 
muisa  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  And 
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at  that  moment  the  Hunters’  carriage, 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  in  state  to¬ 
other,  dashed  past  Georgie  standing 
y  her  little  garden-"ate,  and  heard 
what  Miss  Louisa  said,  which  made 
them  wince,  though  from  different 
causes. 

Georgie  Fenton,  though  of  a  pure 
constitution,  was  not  strong ;  and  the 
incessant  exposure  to  all  weathers  tried 
her,  especially  in  the  winter.  She 
struggled  manfully  against  the  feeling 
of  weakness  and  M'eariness  creeping 
over  her,  but  she  could  not  overcome 
it ;  and  it  was  often  almost  more  than 
she  could  do  to  walk  the  mile  and  a 
half  which  lay  between  her  cottage 
and  the  Hall.  Then  she  caught  cold, 
and  had  a  hollow  cough,  and  a  pain  in 
her  side,  which  she  in  her  innocence 
and  bravery  called  a  “  stitch  and  so 
began  to  be  seriously  ill,  as  everv  one 
who  looked  at  her  could  see.  liven 
Mrs.  Hunter  who  first  called  it  affec¬ 
tation  and  nonsense  and  sundry  other 
things  of  the  same  moral  standard, 
even  she  was  forced  to  allow  of  the  ex¬ 
cuse  which'came  one  day,  “  too  ill  to 
leave  my  bed,  but  hope  to  be  better 
soon:”  while  Mr.  llunter  almost 
groaned,  as  he  said  between  his  teeth, 
“  I  wish  she  would  die,  it  would  be 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
her !” 

And  so  poor  Georgie  broke  down  at 
last,  and  the  wolf  that  had  been  so 
long  kept  away  from  the  frail  door 
now  put  his  black  paws  into  the  gap 
which  her  failing  health  had  made ; 
and  soon  it  seemed  that  not  only  his 
paws  but  his  whole  gaunt  body  would 
come  through.  The  people  were  very 
kind — very  kind  indeed,  at  first.  They 
sent  her  wine  and  jelly,  and  good 
things  which  she  could  not  eat :  and 
on  some  days  she  was  overloaded,  and 
on  others  almost  starving:  but,  how¬ 
ever  kind  people  may  be,  this  desul¬ 
tory  manner  of  nursing  ;in  invalid  is 
not  very  satisfactory ;  besides,  even 
the  most  generous  get  tired  of  doing 
kindnesses  to  the  same  person  after  a 
time — unless,  indeed,  they  can  estab¬ 
lish  a  sort  of  individual  right  of  pa¬ 
tronage,  and  then  they  will  go  on 
swimmingly  for  as  long  as  the  world 
knows — and  all  more  or  less  believe  in 
fairy  godmothers,  who  supply  good 
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gifts  unseen  in  the  gracious  secrecy  of 
the  ni^ht.  All  these,  and  more  phases 
than  these,  the  Hrough  Hridge  people 
went  through  during  little  Georgie’s 
illness  ;  but  she  bore  up  through  it  all 
with  her  own  sweet  patience,  and  never 
once  felt  that  “  Faithful  and  True,” 
which  had  brought  her  to  this  was 
aught  but  a  talisman  and  a  blessing. 

“  And  even  if  he  is  dead,”  said 
Georgie  weeping,  “  I  would  rather 
live  as  I  do  now,  true  to  his  memory 
and  to  be  his  wife  in  heaven,  than  have 
any  amount  of  riches  from  any  other 
man.”  At  which  Charley  Dunn,  to 
whoms  he  said  this,  wept  too,  and, 
taking  her  hand,  kissed  it  as  if  he  had 
been  a  Catholic  kissing  a  relic,  saying 
earnestly :  “  God  bless  you !  you  are 
the  best  and  dearest  little  woman  in 
this  world !” 

Before  the  spring  came  round  again, 
Georgie  Fenton  was  justified  in  her 
faith.  In  the  cold  winter  night  came 
a  hurried  knock  at  her  little  door,  and 
a  stranger,  snow-clad,  and  with  the 
frost-rime  hanging  round  Ifis  beard  and 
hair,  entered  her  small  room  where 
she  lay  on  a  couch  beside  the  fire,  as 
white  as  the  snow-drifts  outside.  She 
started  and  cried  out  as  the  tall,  rough¬ 
looking  stranger  dashed  aside  the  little 
servant  at  the  door  and  strode  in  as 
one  with  authority  ;  but  she  cried  out 
no  more  when  he  took  her  up  in  his 
arms  from  oft'  the  couch,  and  held  her 
to  his  heart,  whisj)ering  her  name.  It 
was  Roger — now  her  Roger,  her  own, 
for  life  and  death,  for  time  and  eter¬ 
nity — come  back  as  he  had  promised, 
ami  as  she  had  believed  and  lived  for. 
“Faithful  anc^'rue”  both  of  them  had 
been;  and  now  their  day  of  recom¬ 
pense  had  come :  such  as  ever  comes 
to  truth  and  fidelity,  to  courage  and 
to  constancy,  to  honor  and  to  love  ! 


Fruer'i  HagkiiDe.  . 

WRITINGS  OF  BOLINGBROKE. 

The  precise  rank  in  English  literji- 
ture  to  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  en¬ 
titled,  is  one  of  those  literary  questions 
on  which  no  final  judgment  has  yet 
been  delivered.  It  seems,  at  first  sight, 
to  possess  none  of  those  attractions 
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which  in  the  case  of  other  eighteenth 
century  authors  have  secured  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  their  claims.  Some  have 
been  gifted  ^Yith  humor,  of  which  no 
lapse  of  years  can  destroy  the  flavor. 
Some  have  written  great  standard 
works,  the  admitted  representatives  of 
English  genius  in  the  literature  of  the 
world.  Others,  again,  have  been  famous 
wits  and  talkers,  or  identified  with 
some  special  principles  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  English  nation.  But  Bol- 
ingbroke,  unluckily  for  himself,  pos¬ 
sessed  none  of  these  recommendations. 
Though  a  charming  conversationalist, 
he  was  no  professed  wit.  Ilis  works 
are  fragments ;  and  his  principles 
either  forgotten  or  suspected.  lie  was 
unsuccessful  as  a  statesman ;  and  in 
seeking  to  make  literature  retrieve  his 
lost  position  in  politics,  he  only  fettered 
his  pen  without  advancing  very  far  to¬ 
ward  the  recovery  of  his  power.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  stools,  indeed,  he  fell 
to  the  ground  in  more  senses  than  one. 
Ills  political  engagements  prevented 
him  from  giving  that  complete  devo¬ 
tion  to  any  kind  of  literary  work  which 
is  necessary  to  the  highest  success  in 
it,  while  his  philosophical  writings,  im¬ 
mature  and  discursive  on  this  very 
account,  have  created  in  turn  an  inera¬ 
dicable  prejudice  against  his  politics. 
Churchmen  hate  him  for  a  skeptic,  and 
skeptics  hate  him  for  a  Tory.  The 
fashionable  school  of  criticism  affects 
to  look  down  upon  his  style,  and 
modern  science  pronounces  his  philo¬ 
sophy  superficial. 

But  for  all  this  there  certainly  are 
reasons  which  make  the  nature  of  his 
works  a  subject  of  real  4nterest  to  the 
student,  be  he  a  literary  or  a  political, 
a  philosophic  or  a  social  student. 
Bolingbroke  stands  out  clearly  enough 
among  the  men  of  the  last  century,  if 
not  exactly  as  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  thought  which  Voltaire  fancied  he 
beheld  in  him,  as  the  founder  at  least 
of  what  we  now  understand  by  the 
term  political  literature.  And  even  in 
philosophy,  though  ho  was  only  one 
among  others  in  this  country,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  ho  gave  a  ^reat  impulse  to 
the  progress  of  skepticism  in  France, 
if  one  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  call  him 
the  actual  tutor  of  Voltaire.  The 
Frenchman,  we  know,  received  a  very 


deep  impression  from  his  intercourse 
witn  Bolingbroke  ;  and  returned  to 
France  as  the  apostle,  in  his  own  eyes, 
of  that  new  creed  of  which  he  thought 
England  was  the  mother.  As  a  writer 
of  English,  who  has  exercised  a  great 
influence  upon  style,  Bolingbroke  de¬ 
serves  more  attention  from  the  class  of 
professional  critics  than  he  has  hitherto 
received.  And  as  a  social  figure  in  our 
past  annals,  of  what  a  circle  is  he  not 
the  centre,  whether  in  London  or  in 
Paris,  on  his  farm  at  Dawley  or  in  his 
old  Manor-house  at  Battersea ! 

In  saying  that  Bolingbroke  may 
fairly  be  called  the  founder  of  modern 
political  literature,  we  are  not  over¬ 
looking  all  the  mass  of  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  which  had  been  published 
for  political  purposes  long  before  the 
time  of  St.  John.  But  these  could 
scarcely  be  called  literature.  Dryden’s 
poems  of  The  Hind  and  Panther^  and 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  more  nearly 
answer  to  the  standard;  while,  of 
course,  the  Guardian,  the  Spectator, 
and  the  Tattler  bore  every  now  and 
then  a  tinge  of  political  color.  But 
earlier  in  the  Examiner,  and  later  in 
the  Craftsman,  Bolingbroke  w'as  the 
first  man  who  made  “journalism”  a 
power  in  the  state.  The  contributors 
to  the  Postboys,  and  the  Courants,  and 
the  Flying  Posts,  and  the  shoal  of 
papers  which  swarmed  under  such 
names  in  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Anne,  were,  as  a  rule,  men  of  no  mark 
or  education :  the  Grub-street  gang, 
indeed,  who,  though  they  might  some¬ 
times  sting,  were  never  strong  enough 
to  crush  ;  who,  though  they  might  vex 
individuals,  would  never  agitate  minis¬ 
tries.  But  when  Bolingoroke  came 
into  the  arena,  the  conflict  at  once  as¬ 
sumed  a  new  shape,  which  it  has  borne, 
with  certain  intervals,  ever  since.  In 
conjunction  with  Swift  and  Arbuthnot, 
whose  articles  he  inspired,  ho  raised 
the  Emminer  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
party  organ  exercising  a  direct  influ¬ 
ence  upon  public  affairs.  The  Whig 
Examiner  was  immediately  brought 
out  by  Addison  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  Tory  one.  Neither  of 
them  were  long  lived ;  yet  both  lived 
long  enough  to  afford  encouragement 
to  future  efforts ;  and  after  his  return 
from  France  in  1723,  it  was  a  very 
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little  while  before  Bolinathroke  resum- ' 
ed  the  post,  which  he  had  dropped  in  i 
1711,  or  a  periodical  political  essayist.  I 

The  Craftsman,  which  was  com¬ 
menced  in  the  month  of  December, 
1726,  was  a  weekly  paper  edited  by 
Nicholas  Amherst,  under  the  nomme 
de  flume,  of  Caleb  Danvers.  The  chief 
contributors,  besides  Amherst  himself, 
were  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney ; 
and  as  it  was  undertaken  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  with  more  serious  and  ex¬ 
tensive  designs  than  any  former  paper 
of  the  class,  so  was  its  success,  or  at 
least  its  circulation,  the  greatest  which 
had  yet  been  known — greater  even 
than  the  Spectator's.  The  Examiner 
had  been,  as  it  were,  a  trial,  a  mere  j 
■  prelude  on  an  organ  whose  powers,  j 
then  but  little  understood,  were  de-  j 
stined  to  so  vast  a  development.  But  , 
the  Craftsman  was  a  fir  more  vigor¬ 
ous,  well-considered,  and  wcll-sustain-  j 
ed  effort,  wdiich  brought  journalism  of! 
that  peculiar  class  from  infancy  to  ad¬ 
olescence  at  a  bound.  And  whereas 
Bolingbroke  himself  wrote  but  few 
papers  in  the  Examiner,  though  he 
doubtless  suggested  the  majority,  he 
was,  from  its  commencement,  the  lead¬ 
ing  contributor  of  the  Craftsman,  and 
th6  author  of  all  its  popularity.  From 
that  time  to  this  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  journals,  conducted 
on  the  same  principle,  with  different  I 
degrees  of  ability.  When  the  Crafts¬ 
man  ceased,  Lord  Chesterfield  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  World  a  series  of  politi¬ 
cal  essays  of  which  Bolingbroke,  whom 
he  greatly  admired,  had  obviouslv  sup¬ 
plied  the  model.  Smollett  and  Junius 
caught  up  the  mantle  in  turn.  It  was 
passed  on  to  the  daily  papers  which, 
about  the  time  that  Junius  ceased 
writing,  first  began  to  acquire  their 
.modern  shape,  weight,  and  respecta¬ 
bility.  It  inspired  more  especially  the 
Anti- Jacobin,  the  Examiner,  and  the 
John  Bull ;  and  in  quite  our  own  day 
was  revived  again  in  the  existing  Press. 

All  members  of  the  profession  of 
journalism,  therefore,  as  well  as  all 
believers  in  the  usefulness  of  the  press, 
are  bound  to  respect  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
however  much  they  dissent  from  his 
opinions,  as  the  first  man  who  brought 
to  the  practice  of  it  the  prestige  ot  a 
noble  name,  a  great  position,  and  a  1 


great  genius;  who  showed  how  well 
it  could  be  conducted  by  statesmen, 
gentlemen,  and  scholars ;  who  made  it, 
in  two  words,  what  it  has  never  since 
c4?ased  to  be,  a  part  of  politics  and  a 
part  of  literature. 

The  immediate  object  which  this 
celebrated  journal  proposed  to  itself 
w’as  not  directly  attained.  That  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  write 
down  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  For  ten 
years  Bolingbroke  and  his  colleagues 
labored  incessantly  at  the  task  ;  but  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  so  slight 
an  impression  had  been  made  on  the 
Parliamentary  strength  of  ministers 
that  Bolingbroke  retired  from  the  field. 
At  the  general  election  of  1735,  though 
Walpole’s  majority  was  reduced,  it 
was  still  powerful  enough  to  bear  him 
up  for  another  seven  years.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  following  year,  the  Crafts¬ 
man  was  discontinued,  and  Boling¬ 
broke  returned  to  France,  having  lost 
all  hope  of  eftecting  for  the  present 
that  coalition  against  Walpole  whicli 
at  one  time  seemed  within  his  reach ; 
and  feeling  it  perhaps  unsafe,  as  well 
as  useless,  to  continue  to  provoke  the 
minister,  who  was  now  emboldened  to 
retaliate  by  a  renewed  lease  of  power. 
But  although  the  fire  of  the  Craftsman 
had  failed  to*  bring  down  Walpole’s 
colors,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it 
left  him  in  a  sinking  state.  The  eftect 
of  such  a  series  of  essays,  so  full  of 
knowledge,  so  full  of  epigram,  so  lofti¬ 
ly  sarcastic,  and  so  bitterly  ironical ; 
written  with  that  nameless  air  of  supe¬ 
riority  which  denotes  the  man  of  rank 
and  fashion  and  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  great  world  in  all  its  aspects, 
of  which  humbler  men  only  dream, 
must  have  been  enormous.  It  shook 
even,  though  it  could  not  at  once  throw 
dowm,  the  solid  walls  of  Whiggery, 
held  together,  as  they  were,  by  golden 
mortar.  But  outside  of  that  narrow 
fortress,  in  and  among  the  rising  gener¬ 
ation  as  yet  unlimed  by  the  fowler,  it 
is  hardly  going  too  far  to  say  that  it 
created  a  great  party.  The  men  who 
had  reached  middle  age  when  George 
the  Third  ascended  the  throne  must 
have  been  at  the  most  impressionable 
period  of  life  when  the  Craftsman  was 
in  vogue.  Four  fifths  of  them  were 
Tories.  Johnson,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Gold- 
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Btnith,  Smollett,  were  all  Tones.  Of 
the  leading  men  of  letters  of  that  gen¬ 
eration  Fielding  was  almost  the  only 
Whig.  It  seems  mere  perverseness  to 
doubt  that  much  of  the  result  was  due 
to  that  powerful  writer  who  picked  up 
the  rival  creed  from  the  dust  in  whicti 
it  lay  during  the  first  years  of  the  reign 
of  (ieorge  the  First,  sedulously  filtered 
it  of  all  its  Jacobite  elements,  gave  it 
once  more  numbers,  an  idea,  and  a  pur¬ 
pose,  and  identified  it  with  the  union 
of  two  principles,  which  seemed  to 
comprise  all  whicli  Englishmen  cared 
about — liberty  and  loyalty. 

That  the  political  theories  embodied 
in  the  Dissertation  vpon  Parties^  and 
others  of  Holingbroke’s  writings  pub¬ 
lished  either  in  the  Craftsman  or  sepa¬ 
rately,  will  not  always  bear  the  test 
of  scientific  examination  is  quite  true. 
Ilis  conception  of  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  Walpole’s  administration  w'as 
perhaps  as  hollow  as  the  evils  them¬ 
selves  w'cre  real.  But  all  men  could 
see  the  reality  of  the  one,  while  all, 
especially  young  men,  could  not  see 
the  hollow'iiess  of  the  other.  Immense 
influence  has  been  exercised  ere  now  j 
by  wmrks  of  which  the  authors  them- 1 
selves  would  have  been  puzzled  to  ex- 

Iilain  exactly  what  they  meant.  If  j 
lolingbroke  had  been  put  to  the  ques- 1 
tion,  he  w'ould  have  found  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  how  his  ideal  constitu¬ 
tion  W'as  to  work.  But  held  up  merely 
as  a  contrast  by  the  side  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  system,  it  brought  out  into  j 
bold  relief  the  particular  evils  of  the 
latter,  wdiile  the  weakness  of  the  plan  ' 
by  which  they  w'cre  to  be  avoided  in  j 
future  was  concealed  under  glowing 
generalities.  These,  how'ever,  w’cre  | 
quite  sufficient  to  impose  on  the  imagi-  i 
nation  when  the  reason  had  been  al- ' 
ready  silenced  by  an  appeal  to  actual ! 
facts.  Walpole’s  government  was  bad.  ' 
Men  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  that,  j 
Bolingbroke’s  theory  w'as  a  grand  one ; ! 
they  were  proportionately  impressed 
with  it.  Whether  it  would  work  or  not  [ 
W'as  a  question  they  w'cre  not  called  i 
upon  to  solve,  and  which  it  did  not ' 
perhaps  occur  to  them  to  ask.  Their  , 
common  -  sense  was  satisfied  by  the  ' 
negative  side  of  the  argument,  their ; 
imagination  by  the  positive ;  the  ^ 
strength  of  the  one  helped  out  the  , 


I  weakness  of  the  other ;  and  as  we  re- 
I  fleet  on  them  we  shall  cease  to  feel  the 
j  least  surprise  at  the  immense  reputa- 
j  tion  which  Bolingbroke  enjoyed  in  his 
lifetime,  or  to  doubt  the  preponderat- 
I  ing  influence  which  he  exerted  over 
I  the  renaissance  of  Toryism  in  the  mid- 
j  die  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
j  The  only  pieces  composed  by  Boling¬ 
broke  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Craftsman  are  the  letter  to  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  which  we  have 
described  in  a  previous  article,  and  the 
reflections  upon  exile,  of  which  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  merely  a  para- 
'  phrase  of  Seneca,  which  Bolingbroke 
wrote  to  amuse  himself  wdiile  in  exile, 
about  the  year  1717:  we  may  there¬ 
fore  pass  on  at  once  to  an  examination 
of  that  series  of  political  and  historical 
w'ritings  which,  commencing  in  1726, 
continued  w'ith  brief  interruptions 
dow'n  to  1749.  One  considerable, 
drawback  upon  the  pleasure  of  read- 
I  ing  these  earlier  contributions  of 
I  Bolingbroke  to  the  columns  of  the 
Craftsman  is  the  unimportant  and,  at 
the  same  time,  very  complicated  na¬ 
ture  of  the  transactions  to  w'hich  they 
refer.  From  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to 
the  w'ar  of  the  Austrian  succession — 
that  is,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years 
— the  succession  of  petty  intrigues,  . 
petty  w'ars,  petty  treaties,  and  petty 
conferences,  in  w'hich  Great  Britain 
was  mixed  up,  is  perfectly  bewilder¬ 
ing.  Neither  Spain  nor  Austria  was 
satisfied  with  the  Ti;eaty  of  Utrecht. 
Spain  had  lost  Gibraltar  and  her  Ital¬ 
ian  provinces,  which,  though  they  had 
never  belonged  to  I*hilip  the  Fifth, 
w'ere  still  considered  national  losses, 
and  her  bitterness  of  feeling  toward 
England  on  these  accounts  w'as  doubt¬ 
less  one  of  the  causes  of  those  perpe¬ 
tual  collisions  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  English  in  the  West-Indies, 
which  for  twenty  years  was  a  salient 
topic  in  British  politics,  and  a  fertile 
source  of  embroilments.  Austria  w'as, 
of  course,  not  satisfied  with  having 
lost  the  w'hole  Spanish  inheritance, 
and  she  ivas  intent,  at  the  same  time, 
upon  some  commercial  schemes  which 
W'ere  thought  likely  to  bo  injurious  to 
England.  George  the  First  w'as  un¬ 
easy  about  Hanover,  and  w'as  besides  • 
extremely  anxious  concemiug  a  couple 
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of  small  Gronnan  duchies  which  he  had 
purchased,  soon  after  his  accession  to 
the  English  throne,  as  a  defensive  out¬ 
work  to  the  Electorate,  and  of  which 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  persisted  in 
withholding  the  investiture.  For  the 
better  preservation  of  these  dominions, 
and  the  attainment  of  this  last  cher¬ 
ished  object,  it  became  necessary  for 
his  Majesty  to  keep  up  a  strong  Hanove¬ 
rian  interest  among  the  German  states, 
of  which  various  petty  members  re¬ 
ceived  large  annual  subsidies  from 
England  in  return  for  “guarantees,” 
not  worth  the  paper  they  were  w'rit- 
ten  on.  Denmark  arid  Sweden,  also, 
doubtless  with  rather  better  reason, 
were  retained  at  a  heavy  standing  fee 
to  watch  over  the  safety  of  Hanover. 
In  pursuit  of  these  national  designs, 
and  to  conciliate  by  turns  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  Regent  of  France, 
•  England  had,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1727,  been  driven  into  two  wars, 
and  been  a  party  to  throe  distinct  treat¬ 
ies,  all  of  which  had  only  more  and 
more  involved  her  in  the  network  of 
European  quarrels  without  any  equiva¬ 
lent  benefit  to  the  English  nation. 
The  first  war,  in  which  Admiral  Byng 
destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Passaro, 
had  so  far  been  glorious  to  this  coun¬ 
try;  but  the  second  war  of  1726  w'as 
chiefly  represented  by  the  disastrous 
expedition  of  Admiral  Hosier,  whose 
written  instructions  were  certainly 
either  the  most  absurd  or  most  disgrace¬ 
ful  ever  given  to  an  English  admiral, 
while  the  peace  by  which  it  w'as  con¬ 
cluded  still  left  the  three  points  most 
important  to  the  interests  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  virtually  unsettled.  The  Spaniards 
had  made  no  formal  renunciation  of 
their  claim  to  Gibraltar,  which  they 
based  on  some  former  undertaking  of 
the  English  government,  and  thus  a 
sure  field  of  constant  bickei’ing  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  was  still  left 
open.  No  adequate  compensation  for 
past  injuries  inflicted  on  our  commerce 
had  been  exacted  from  the  court  of 
Madrid,  nor-  any  guarantees  for  the 
future.  And  in  the  third  place,  the 
opportunity  had  been  lost  of  compell¬ 
ing  the  French  to  desist  from  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  that  article  in  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  which  provided  for  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  Dunkirk.  It  was  at  the  mo¬ 


ment  when  these  complicated  causes 
of  dissatisfaction  were  uppermost  in 
the  public  mind  that  St.  John  reii|)- 
peared  upon  the  scene. 

Walpole  had  steadily  refused  to  re¬ 
admit  him  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
he  was  now  to  feel  the  full  weight  of 
his  resentment.  The  Crn/t^tman  was 
issued  for  the  first  time  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1726  :  but  Bolingbroke  did  not 
contribute  to  the  first  few  numl)ers. 
Instead  of  that  ho  published,  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February, 
three  papers  called  the  “  Oec.asionai 
Writer,”  “inscribed  to  the  only  per¬ 
son  to  whom  they  can  belong,”  in 
which,  under  the  character  of  .a  Grub- 
street  hack,  he  offers  his  pen  to  Wal- 
!  l)ole  in  a  strain  of  contemptuous  irony, 
possessing  high  literary  merit.  His 
first  paper  in  the  Craftsman  was  an 
essay  called  the  “  Vision  of  Camelick,” 
which,  however,  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  rest  of  his  productions.  It  is 
but  a  bad  imitation  of  the  many  fine 
allegories  scattered  up  and  down  the 
Siyectator,  under  which  Bolingbroke 
represents  the  corruption  of  Farlia- 
meiit,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  under  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
This  kind  of  writing  was  evidently 
not  in  his  way  ;  and  as  he  never  made 
another  attempt  at  it,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  he  thought  so  himself. 
But  he  very  soon  turned  his  eftbrts 
into  their  proper  channel.  And  in  a 
variety  of  papers,  from  which  we  shall 
presently  give  some  extracts,  he  drew 
up  an  exhaustive  criticism  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  British  government  in  their 
relation  with  Sp.ain,  France,  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  which  could  not  have  failed  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  public. 
Walpole,  on  his  side,  had  no  one  com- 
etent  to  cope  with  him  ;  no  one  who 
new  so  much,  could  write  so  w^ell,  and 
possessed  the  same  power  of  setting 
forth  his  arguments  in  a  style  at  once 
logical  and  fluent.  The  subjects  of 
most  of  these  essays  are  what  we  have 
already  described  :  the  restitution  of 
Gibraltar,  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk, 
the  bad  management  of  ministers  in 
throwing  Spain  into  the  arms  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  the  futility  of  their  advocates 
who  tried  hard  to  show  that  some 
other  ministry  and  not  Walpole’s  was 
answerable  for  these  various  diflicul* 
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ties.  Our  readers  would  not  thank  us 
for  disinterring  these  tedious  .and  now 
forgotten  controversies.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  the  style  in  which 
Bolingbroke  handles  them  belongs  to 
the  highest  order  of  periodical  litena- 
turo,  and  might  be  studied  with  ad¬ 
vantage  by  the  journalists  of  modern 
times.  Three  papers  which  he  wrote 
in  the  CrqftKman,  about  1730,  on  the 
“  Policy  of  the  Athenians,”  may  still 
be  read  with  great  pleasure:  for  al¬ 
though  the  great  attraction  for  his  ■ 
cotemporaries,  in  this  as  in  many  of 
his  other  historical  pieces,  must  have 
consisted  in  the  skill  with  which  he 
adapted  the  circumstances  of  .ancient  ; 
times  to  his  own  age,  and  so  ])roduced  ! 
under  the  names  of  bygone  charac- 1 
ters  the  living  persons  whom  he  hated ; ' 
still,  there  is  in  these  particular  papers 
so  much  of  freshness  and  originality, 
both  of  thought  and  language,  that  no  ' 
man  of  taste  could  read  them  without ' 
real  pleasure,  though  the  political  al- : 
lusions  were  a  sealed  book  to  him.  , 
Athens  is  England.  The  Chevalier  is 
represented  under  the  character  of 
Ilippias,  the  Jacobites  as  the  friends 
of  the  banished  Pisistratidae.  I’ersia, 
with  her  dream  of  universal  empire 
and  her  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  ban¬ 
ished  family,  aptly  represented  France. 
The  treatment  experienced  by  Athens 
at  the  hands  of  other  members  of  the 
confederacy,  during  the  war  with  Xer¬ 
xes,  is  the  treatment  experienced  by 
Great  Britain  at  the  hands  of  Austria 
and  Holland  in  the  war  with  Louis,  j 
Pericles  curiously  enough  is  twisted 
into  a  prototype  of  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole.  And  the  policy  of  Athens  gen- 1 
erally,  from  the  close  of  the  Persian  to  : 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  is  made  with  marvelous  inge¬ 
nuity  to  illustrate  step  by  step  the  j 
policy  of  England  after  the  Treaty  of  | 
Utrecht.  Tlie  new  foreign  policy  | 
which  came  into  England  with  the  i 
Guelphs,  and  which  partly  in  the  in- 1 
terest  of  George  the  First’s  German  ' 
territories,  but  partly  no  doubt  for  the  ! 
sake  of  amusing  the  English  nation,  | 
and  diverting  their  attention  from  phe¬ 
nomena  which  it  was  not  well  for , 
them  to  contemplate,  consisted  in  mak¬ 
ing  ourselves  a  party  to  every  squab- 1 
ble  that  broke  out  upon  the  Continent,  j 
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from  the  Danube  to  the  Elbe,  is  most 
happily  satirized  in  these  papers  by  a 
;  picture  of  the  new  Athenian  policy 
j  after  the  battle  of  Platsesi.  It  was 
I  then  that  Athens  first  aspired  to  hold 
!  the  balance  of  power  in  Greece,  and 
'  sought  to  fortify  her  position  by  an 
I  extended  system  of  foreign  alliances 
I  and  foreign  dependencies,  secured  very 
!  often  only  by  a  lavish  outlay  of  Athe¬ 
nian  gold.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at 
the  present  day  that  this  part  of  the 
price  which  England  paid  for  the  new 
dynasty  was  not  condemned  without 
reason  by  the  parliamentary  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  period.  It  is  quite  true 
that  neither  George  the  First  nor 
George  the  Second  would  have  con¬ 
sented  to  remain  in  England  upon  any 
other  terms.  But  this  resolution  did 
not  tend  to  make  them  more  popular 
with  the  English  people:  and,  without 
in<]orsing  the  round  assertion  of  John¬ 
son,  so  late  even  as  1777,  that  “if 
England  were  fairly  polled,  the  pre¬ 
sent  King  would  be  sent  away  to¬ 
night,  and  his  adherents  hanged  to- 
morroAV,”  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  that 
the  systematic  sacrifice  of  English  in¬ 
terests  and  English  money  to  propiti¬ 
ate  a  German  dynasty  and  support  a 
Whig  ministry  in  power,  was  a  griev- 
I  ance  implicitly  believed  in  by  three 
fourths  of  the  British  nation  between 
the  years  1720  and  1760.  This  convic¬ 
tion  it  was  to  which  the  birth  of  a 
new  Tory  party  in  the  country  was 
mainly  owing.  And  it  was  to  a  very 
reat  extent  by  the  writings  of  Boling- 
roke  that  this  conviction  was  creat¬ 
ed. 

The  truth  is,  as  we  have  stated  on  a 
previous  occasion,  there  were  certain 
damning  facts  against  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Walpole  which  no  act  could 
disguise  or  palliate.  Ministers  had  on 
their  side  the  able  assistance  of  Bishop 
Iloadley,  w'ho  edited  the  London  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  to  whom,  under  his  title  of 
Publicola,  Bolingbroke  more  than  once 
addressed  himself.  But  government 
had  a  case  which  could  not  be  defend¬ 
ed  by  any  arguments  of  detail.  Their 
defense  really  rested  on  the  broad 
ground  that  the  Hanoverian  dynas¬ 
ty  represented  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment,  to  which  the  Stuart  dynasty 
was  hostile  :  that  there  was  no  alter- 
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native  between  keeping  that  dynasty 
on  the  throne  by  humoring  the  King’s 

f>artialitie8,  and  handing  back  the  Eng- 
ish  crown  to  the  claimant  by  divine 
right :  that  in  consequence  the  moans 
were  justified  by  the  end;  and  though 
the  price  exacted  was  a  large  one,  the 
result  BO  obtained  was  fully  worth  it. 
But  arguments  of  this  kind  have  in  a 
contest  of  journalism  no  chance  what¬ 
ever  alongside  of  the  practical  argu¬ 
ments  which  it  was  in  Bolingbroke’s 
power  to  adduce.  They  are  arguments 
rather  for  posterity  than  for  cotem¬ 
poraries.  And  there  is,  therefore,  noth¬ 
ing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  as  far 
as  the  paper  warfare  was  conccnied, 
Bolingbroice’s  victory  was  complete. 

The  miscellaneous  papers  which  at 
this  period  of  his  life  Bolingbroke 
either  published  in  the  Craftsman,  or 

{irinted  for  private  circulation,  are  col- 
ected  together  in  one  volume  under 
the  title  of  Bolingbroke's  Tracts.  Some 
of  his  best  performances  are  included 
in  them.  But  of  all  that  we  have 
mentioned  none  exceed  the  “  C.ase  of 
Dunkirk  Considered,”  in  which  lie  ex¬ 
amines  the  various  excuses  and  subter¬ 
fuges  to  which  the  French  had  had 
recourse  to  evade  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Utreteht, 
the  fulfillment  of  which,  however,  h.ad 
been  rigidly  enforced  upon  them,  first ' 
by  the  ministry  of  Oxford,  and  after- , 
ward  by  the  ministry  of  Sunderland,  j 
lie  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  various 
steps  by  which,  from  small  beginnings,  j 
the  French  had  contrived  to  recon- 1 
struct  the  demolished  works,  and  make 
both  the  town  and  harbor  as  formid- 1 
able  as  ever.  This  process  was  not ' 
commenced  till  the  year  IV  25,  the  year 
of  the  Treaty  of  Hanover,  in  which 
an  intimate  alliance  was  eflfected  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England,  with  no 
object  upon  England’s  part  but  to  se¬ 
cure  the  Gennan  interests  of  George 
the  First  against  the  ill-will  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  In  that  year  the  English  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Dunkirk,  Colonel  Las- 
celles,  who  had  been  appointed  to  see 
that  the  works  were  thoroughly  de¬ 
stroyed,  was  recalled.  And  immedi¬ 
ately  the  French  set  to  work  with 
activity  to  replace  the  whole  seaport 
in  its  original  condition  of  defense. 
The  English  government  was  com- 
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pelled,  by  the  attitude  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  take  some  notice  of 
the  flagrant  violation  of  the  Treaty. 
Some  formal  remonstrances  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Court  of  Versailles, 
i  Tlie  French  answered  that  the  reupen- 
j  ing  of  the  harbor,  of  which  the  British 
government  complained,  had  been  ef- 
I  fected  by  a  miraculous  tide  which  the 
j  inhabitants  of  the  place  regarded  as 
an  interposition  of  Providence  in  their 
favor,  but  that  his  Majesty’s  protest 
1  should  be  attended  to — with  more,  to 
i  the  same  effect.  The  reply,  of  course, 

[  was  just  as  much  a  mere  form  as  the 
remonstrance :  and  the  restoration  Avent 
merrily  on.  Here  Bolingbroke  had  a 
topic  exactly  suitable  to  his  j)owers. 
He  is  never  so  great  as  in  unraveling 
a  tissue  of  intricate  facts  and  ex  parte 
j  statements  ;  Avhich  he  presently  arrays 
I  before  the  reader’s  eye  in  their  due 
connection  and  subordination,  leading 
'  up  to  the  conclusion  which  they  carry 
by  the  most  luminous  process  of  logic. 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  dam- 
j  aging  assault  on  any  government  than 
the  “  Case  of  Dunkirk  Considered.” 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  Boling¬ 
broke  had  by  no  means  confined  his 
pen  to  single  articles  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  the  month  of  September, 
1730,  he  commenced  in  the  Craftsman 
a  series  of  essays  upon  English  history 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  Civil  Wars. 
To  these  articles  he  appended  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  Humphrey  Oldcastle,  which 
thenceforth  became  known  as  Old- 
castle's  Jlemarks.  Although  these  es¬ 
says  contain  many  striking  and  origin¬ 
al  reflections  upon  the  events  of  each 
successive  epoch,  which  m.ake  them 
literature  for  all  time,  yet  no  doubt 
their  princip.al  charm,  in  the  eyes  at 
least  of  politicians,  is,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Policy  of  the  Athenians,  the 
series  of  parallels  which  he  discovers 
in  our  early  history  to  both  the  men 
and  the  measures  of  his  own  .age.  De¬ 
voting  but  a  brief  space  to  the  early 
Norman  kings,  in  whose  reigns  we  are 
to  presume  he  found  little  to  suit  his 
purpose,  ho  first  liegins  to  reveal  the 
pith  of  it  when  he  comes  down  to  the 
Edwards.  By  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Second,  he  is  led  to  reflect  on  the 
pei*petnal  resistance  which  has  been 
sustained  by  the  peojile  of  this  country 
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to  both  the  Crown,  the  Barons,  and  ; 
the  Church.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I 
the  Tliird,  he  notes  the  readiness  with  ■ 
wliieh  tlie  people  supported  him  be-  j 
eause  his  ends  were  national.  If  he  ^ 
taxed  them  heavily,  they  at  least  saw  j 
that  their  money  was  spent  on  great  j 
and  national  objects.  “A  prince  who 
adds  to  the  national  stock  has  a  right ' 
to  share  the  advantage  he  procures, 
and  may  demand  supplies  from  his  ; 
people  without  blushing.  But  a  prince  , 
who  lives  a’  rent-charge  on  the  nation  i 
he  governs;  who  sits  on  his  throne: 
like  a  monstrous  drone  in  the  middle 
of  a  hive,  draining  all  the  combs  of 
their  honey,  and  neither  making  nor 
assisting  the  industrious  to  make  any ; 
such  a  prince,  I  say,  ought  to  blush  at 
every  grant  he  receives  from  a  people 
who  never  received  any  benefit  from 
him.”  An  unmistakable  satire  upon 
George  the  Second,  whose  government  j 
was  weak  enough  to  recognize  it  by 
arresting  Frankliii  the  printer,  though 
proceedings  against  lam  were  after- 
W'ard  abandoned. 

Ilis  character  of  Richard  the  Second 
is  another  distinguished  parallel  be¬ 
tween  him  and  George  the  Second;  i 
sharpened,  moreover,  by  something 
which ‘looks  very  like  a  threat.  He 
speaks  of  his  “  packed  Parliament  ma¬ 
naged  by  Court  favorites.”  “  When  , 
the  I’arhament,”  says  he,  “  took  the  j 
part  of  the  people,  the  people  followed  | 
the  motions  of  Parliament.  When  i 
they  had  no  hope  from  Parliament,  I 
they  followed,  the  first  standard  set ' 
up  against  the  King.  It  is  very  re- ; 
markable  that  these  extremities  fell  i 
upon  Richard  the  Second,  at  a  time  I 
when  every  thing  seemed  to  contri-  j 
bute  to  his  support  in  the  etercise  of 
that  arbitrary  powey  which  he  had  as-  j 
sumed.  Those  whom  he  had  most  I 
reason  to  fear  w'ere  removed,  either  by  ! 
violent  death  or  by  banishment ;  and  : 
others  w’ere  secured  in  his  interest  by 
places  and  favors  at  court.  The  great 
offices  of  the  crown  and  the  magis¬ 
tracy  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  put 
into  such  hands  as  were  fit  for  his  de¬ 
signs  ;  besides  which  he  had  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  entirely  at  his  devotion ;  but 
all  these  advantageous  circumstances 
served  only  to  prove  that  a  prince 
can  have  no  real  security  against  the 


just  resentments  of  an  injured  and  ex¬ 
asperated  nation.” 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  nji- 
turally  suggests  to  Mr.  Oldcastle  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  title  to  the 
crown,  and  the  resemblance  to  be  seen 
between  the  relations  of  the  new  dy¬ 
nasty  to  the  Yorkists,  and  the  relations 
of  the  Guelphs  to  the  Jacobites. 

“  Tlie  party  of  Richanl  the  Second,  even 
after  the  death  of  that  unhappy  prince,  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion  again<<t  Henry  th«‘ 
Fourth,  but  their  efforts  were  vain.  Ho  held 
the  crown  fast  which  the  Parliament  ha«i 
given  him,  and  the  chief  of  his  opposers  per¬ 
ished  in  their  attenmts.  Happy  had  it  been 
if  they  alone  had  suffered  ;  but  here  we  must 
observe  a  necessary  and  cruel  conswjuence  of 
faction.  As  it  oppresseth  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  if  it  succihmIs,  so  it  often  draws  oi)- 
pression,  not  on  itself  alone,  but  on  the  whoh' 
community,  when  it  fails.  The  attempts  to 
dethrone  Henry  the  Fourth  justifieil  him,  no 
doubt,  in  supporting  himself  by  a  military 
force. 

“  They  excuseil  him,  likewise,  verj-  probably,  ‘ 
in  the  minds  of  many,  for  governing  with  a 
severe  hand ;  for  doing  several  illegal  and 
tyrannical  a<!tion8 ;  for  invading  the  privileges 
of  Parliament,  at  least  on  the  point  of  elec¬ 
tions  ;  and  for  obtaining  by  these  ineai'S  fris 
quent  and  heavy  taxes  on  the  people.  For  as 
this  might  appear  the  hanler,  becaase  it  ha|>- 
pened  in  the  reign  of  a  king  who  had  no  title 
to  his  crown  but  the  good  will  of  the  peo 
pie,  and  the  free  gift  of  Parliament ;  so  it 
might  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss 
grievous,  because  some  part  of  it  was  ren- 
dere<l  necessary  by  the  opposition  which  a  fac¬ 
tion  matle  to  a  parliamtmtary  establishment, 
and  because  the  rest  of  it  was  representecL 
perhap,  under  that  umbrage,  to  be  so,  like¬ 
wise,  by  the  court  logic  of  that  age. 

“A  people  may  be  persuaded  to  lioar  pa¬ 
tiently  a  grtiat  deal  of  oppression,  as  long  as 
they  can  be  prsuaded  that  they  bear  it  onl  v* 
to  defend  their  own  choice,  and  to  maintain 
their  own  acts ;  but  if  they  discover  this  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  pretense,  by  which  such 
powers  are  kept  up  as  are  unnecessary  to 
their  security  and  dangerous  to  their  liberty, 
by  which  the  wealth  of  the  whole  nation  is 
drained  into  the  coffers  of  a  few,  and  by  which, 
in  one  wonl,  they  become  exposed  to  ruin  by 
the  very  means  which  they  take  to  avoid  it. 
it  can  not  be  expected  that  they  will  be  patient 
very  long.” 

The  relation  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
to  the  same  party  aupplies  another 
parallel,  from  vi'hich  a  different  moral 
18  deduced.  “  He  behaved  toward 
the  Yorkists,  not  as  a  just  king  but 
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as  the  head  of  a  party.”  The  nation, 
however,  Avas  tired  of  faction,  and 
would  not  join  in  the  insurrections 
against  him,  however  much  he  might 
deserve  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  in¬ 
trusted  him  with  further  power  for 
the  suppression  of  them.  “Because 
he  had  governed  ill,  it  was  put  into 
his  power  to  govern  worse  ;  and  liber¬ 
ty  was  undermined  for  fear  it  should 
be  overthrown.”  A  more  complete 
expression  of  what  must  have  seemed 
the  character  of  the  early  Georgian 
era  to  the  Tories  can  not  easily  be  im¬ 
agined. 

To  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Bolingbroke  devotes  the  whole  of  two 
long  essays.  It  is  throughout  a  con¬ 
tinuous  satire  upon  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second.  No  doubt,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  queen,  Bolingbroke  saw 
his  ideal  of  a  patriot  king  as  nearly 
realized  as  possible.  The  more  we  re¬ 
flect  on  this  ideal  itself,  as  well  as  on 
all  that  Bolingbroke  says  of  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  barons  and  the  clergy,  and 
the  rise  of  the  power  of  the  Commons, 
the  clearer  it  is  that  he  was  uncon¬ 
sciously  advocating  that  kind  of  de¬ 
mocratic  monarchy  which  it  has  been 
reserved  for  our  own  times  to  realize 
under  somewhat  different  conditions, 
lie  lays  down,  for  instance,  as  a  reason 
w^hy  the  sovereign  should  protect  the 
rights  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
particular,  that  the  power  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  more  favorable  than  the  power 
of  the  aristocracy  to  the  independence 
of  the  crow'n.  Of  Queen  Elizabeth 
he  says :  “  Nothing  she  asked  was 
ever  refused  by  Parliament,  because 
she  asked  nothing  which  would  have 
been  refused  by  the  people.  She  threw 
herself  so  entirely  on  the  affections  of 
her  subjects,  that  she  seemed  to  de¬ 
cline  all  other  tenure  of  the  crow'ii.” 
We  shall  examine  the  tendency  of  this 
principle,  if  carried  to  its  legitimate 
results,  when  we  sum  up  the  general 
character  of  Bolingbroke’s  creed.  At 
present  we  must  hasten  to  conclude 
our  sketch  of  Oldcastle’s  remarks. 

In  his  observations  on  the  reigns  of 
the  Stuarts,  Bolingbroke  pursues  the 

Question  of  hereditary  ri^ht,  as,  in- 
eed,  it  is  one  chief  object  of  the 
whole  of  this  series  to  demonstrate 
that  no  such  right  was  acknowledged 


by  the  British  Constitution.  That 
Bolingbroke  did  not  distinguish  with 
suflicient  clearness  between  hereditary 
right  and  indefeasible  right  must  bu 
j  clear,  we  think,  to  all  readers  of  his 
,  works.  For  it  does  not  follow  that 
!  because  a  right  is  hereditary,  it  can 
i  not  be  forfeited.  But  to  waive  this 
point,  we  find  throughout  these  latter 
essays  the  same  attempt  to  find  paral- 
j  lels  for  the  King  and  his  ministers  as 
I  we  see  in  the  former  ones.  Several 
'  features  in  the  position  of  Buckingham 
'  at  the  courts  of  James  and  Charles 
I  the  First  are  carefully  shaped  into  a 
resemblance  of  the  position  of  Walpole. 
It  w.a8  to  save  this  bad  minister 
from  popular  indignation  that  Charles 
the  First  incurred  the  distrust  and 
indignation  of  his  subjects.  “Other 
circumstances  which  often  happen, 
happened  likewise  in  this  case.  The 
minister  was  universally  hated,  the 
King  was  not.  .  .  .  The  interests  of 
the  crown  were  sacrificed  to  those  of 
the  minister.”  In  this  Avay  he  per¬ 
petually  suggests  Walpole  without 
naming  either  him  or  his  age.  Nor 
does  he  quit  this  subject  without  point¬ 
ing  out  that  beyond  the  de]>th  into 
which  good  government  had  sunk, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Stu¬ 
arts,  there  was  a  lower  depth  still ; 
and  this  is  his  description  of  it : 


!  “  Tills  situation  woulil  have  bet*n  bad  enough, 

God  knows,  yet  not  so  bad  as  the  other ;  for, 
I  in  the  second  place,  if  the  rarliainent  bad 
{  been  made  de|>endcnt  on  the  crown,  (no  mat- 
j  ter  by  what  kind  of  influence ;  whether  by 
I  the  distribution  of  honors,  the  translation  of 
'  bishops,  the  corrupting  the  electors  and  the 
elected,  or  the  other  methods  King  James 
took,)  the  mouth  of  the  people  had  not  been 
stopped,  indeed;  but  it  had  been  formed  to 
speak  another  language  than  that  of  the 
heart.  The  people  aiust  have  sufiered,  and 
the  Parliament  must  have  rejoiced.  If  they 
had  felt  an  increasing  load  of  debt,  the  Par¬ 
liament  must  have  testified  great  satisfaction 
at  the  diminution  of  it.  If  they  had  felt  the 
decay  of  trade,  and  the  growth  of  national 
poverty,  the  Parliament  must  have  Ixiasted  of 
the  wealth  and  flourishing  state  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  If  they  had  seen  the  interest  and 
I  honor  of  the  nation,  as  they  saw  it  too  often, 
neglected  or  sacrificed,  the  Parliament  must 
have  exulted  in  tlie  triumph  of  both.  In 
short,  such  a  depending  Parliament  must  not 
only  have  connived  at  the  grievances  of  their 
coimtry,  but  have  sanctified  them  too.  They 
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must  not  only  have  Iwme  the  nxl,  but  have 
kissed  it;  not  only  the  rod  of  their  prince, 
but  the  rod  of  some  upstart  minister,  who 
owed  his  elevation  to  his  dishonor,  and  his 
favor  to  his  shame.” 

Oldcastle^  RemarJes^  which  began 
upon  the  fifth  of  September,  1730,  ter¬ 
minated  on  the  twenty-second  of  May, 
1731.  Tliey  had  raised  the  sale  of  the 
Craftsman  to  a  prodigious  height ; 
and  Bolingbroke,  resolving  to  strike 
again  while  the  iron  was  hot,  soon 
after  commenced  a  fresh  series  of  let¬ 
ters,  entitled  a  Dissertation  vpon  Par¬ 
ties^  which  were  collected  together  and 
dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in 
1735,  While  these  letters  were  ap.- 
pearing  in  the  Craftsman,  its  sale  was 
twelve  thousand  weekly.  The  Disser¬ 
tation  ttpon  Parties  has  the  fault  of 
being  too  long,  and  of  being  inter¬ 
rupted  by  digressions,  whose  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  the  treatise  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  perceive.  But  the 

Coint  which  llolingbroke  here  sets 
imself  to  prove  is  simple  enough. 
Parties  in  this  country  had  always 
arisen  out  of  some  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  the  crown  and  the  nation.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution  that  antagonism 
took  the  form  of  an  assertion  of,  and 
protest  against,  prerogative ;  and  the 
j)arties  to  the  dispute  were  re^ect- 
ively  termed  Whigs  and  Tories.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  on  the  throne,  that  dispute 
was,  as  Bolingbro'ke  professed  to  think, 
set  at  rest  forever.  The  names  of 
Whig  and  Tory,  therefore,  had  no 
longer  any  real  meaning.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  nation,  the  Whigs, 
or  rather  a  section  of  the  AVhigs,  by 
betraying  the  ancient  cause  of  liberty, 
had  revived  the  old  antagonism  in  a 
new  form,  and  were  supporting, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  the  very  same  arbitrary  pow¬ 
er  which  they  have  denounced  under 
the  guise  of  prerogative.  To  conceal 
this  truth,  this  new  and  inverted  state 
of  parties,  from  the  public  eye,  the 
government  affected  to  believe  that 
the  old  distinction  of  parties  w’as  still 
in  force;  and  that  the  opposition  to 
ministers  was  founded  on  the  same 
principles  which  had  inspired  the  par¬ 
ty  of  prerogative  in  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts.  This  delusion,  whioh  minis¬ 


ters  were  so  much  interested  in  pro¬ 
pagating,  Bolingbroke  set  himself  to 
expose ;  and  the  exposure  of  it,  in  one 
sense,  was  a  work  of  little  difficulty. 
It  was  easy  to  show  that  the  principles 
which  the  Tory  party  then  professed 
were  in  theory  adverse  to  arbitrary 
government  by  whatever  means  at¬ 
tained  ;  what  they  might  turn  out  to 
be  in  practice  remained  to  be  seen. 
The  reply  which  ministers  had  it  in 
their  power  to  make,  they,  perhaps, 
did  not  fully  comprehend,  even  had 
they  chosen  to  make  it.  Admitting 
the  corruption  which  Bolingbroke  laid 
to  their  charge,  they  might  have 
shown  him,  conclusively,  that  between 
the  danger  to  the  Constitution  by 
ruling  through  a  venal  Parliament, 
and  the  danger  of  ruling  by  prero¬ 
gative,  there  was  a  deep  generic  differ¬ 
ence  which  robbed  his  argument  of 
one  half  its  value.  Ministers  bought 
the  votes  of  electors  and  the  votes  of 
members.  Very  good.  But  they  had 
to  buy  them ;  and  it  might  so  happen 
that  the  sellers  should  refuse  the  price. 
Bribery  was  at  all  events  a  perpetual 
acknowledgment  of  a  power  external 
to  the  crown,  which  had  to  be  concili¬ 
ated  by  some  means.  But  prerogative 
was  an  express  denial  of  that  power. 
Once  habituate  the  people  to  that,  and 
all  power  of  controlling  the  action  of 
government  was  taken  out  of  their 
hands.  A  mercenary  soldier  may  sell 
his  sword  to  the  highest  bidder;  but 
while  he  keeps  his  sword,  he  can  not 
easily  be  enslaved.  But  deprive  him 
of  his  arms,  either  by  force  or  by  his 
own  consent  and  indifference,  and 
though  he  can  no  longer  be  venal,  he 
no  longer  has  it  in  his  own  power  to 
be  free. 

In  spite  of  his  denouncements  of 
prerogative,  the  great  Tory  party 
which  Bolingbroke  called  into  exist¬ 
ence  was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
some  more  practical  positive  idea  than 
is  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  writings, 
when  they  came  themselves  to  be  in 
office.  That  idea  was  the  restoration 
of  the  royal  prerogative  to  what  they 
considered  to  be  its  due  weight  in  the 
Constitution ;  and  the  redress  of  the 
balance  which  fifty  years  of  Whig 

Sovermnent  had  gradually  deranged, 
iut  no  such  idea  as  this  is  to  be  found 
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among  the  works  of  Bolingbroke ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  his  authority, 
as  a  political  writer,  began  to  decline, 
exactly  as  the  party  which  ho  had 
formed  and  animated  began  to  act  as 
well  as  talk.  At  the  same  time  it  is, 
perhaps,  only  fair  to  observe  that 
George  the  Third  did  to  some  extent 
carry  out  the  idea  of  the  Patriot  King. 

■  lie  “threw  himself  on  the  affections 
of  his  subjects.”  And  by  neither  go¬ 
ing  beyond  nor  lagging  behind  the 
public  opinion  of  his  own  day,  con¬ 
trived  to  identify  himself  with  his 
people  and  to  defeat,  with  their  aid, 
every  aristocratical  combination  that 
was  formed  against  him.  We  know 
that  George  the  Third  had  been  nur¬ 
tured  upon  Bolingbroke’s  writings : 
and  if,  therefore,  we  suppose  what  is 
not  an  extravagant  hypothesis,  that 
tliese  political  works  were  the  foun- 
,  dation  of  a  system  of  government 
which  prevailed  for  nearly  seventy 
years,  the  rank  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled,  and  the  interest  which  they 
ought  to  inspire,  becomes  more  ex.alt- 
ed  than  ever. 

When,  after  the  general  election  of 
1735,  Walpole,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
secured  in  the  possession  of  power  for 
another  seven  years,  Bolingbroke  re-' 
turned  to  France,  where  he  staid, 
with  one  or  tw'o  intervals,  till  1742.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  he  wrote 
liis  Letters  upon  History ^  The  Patriot 
King,  The  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  and 
The  State  of  Parties  at  the  Accession 
of  George  the  First.  These  were  all 
addressed  to  Lord  Comburv,  a  young 
and  promising  member  of  the  new 
Tories,  whose  headquarters  were  at 
Leicester  House.  Of  the  theories  con¬ 
tained  in  the  three  last  of  these  pro¬ 
ductions  we  need  say  no  more  tiian 
we  have  said  already  of  his  and 

liis  Dissertation  upon  Parties.  The 
most  signiheant  feature  about  them  is 
the  attack  upon  his  owm  party,  w'hich 
Bolingbroke  introduces  into  the  Spirit 
of  Patriotism,  fof  having  first  put 
their  hands  to  the  plow,  and  then 
looked  back,  as  they  began  to  do  be- 
before  Bolingbroke  left  England.  As 
these  passages  contain  some  very  point¬ 
ed  allusions  to  Pulteney  ahd  other 
leaders  of  the  party,  we  can  under¬ 
stand  why  Bolingbroke  did  not  de¬ 


sire  them  to  be  published.  Of  the 
stylo  we  shall  say  a  few  words  pre¬ 
sently.  The  Letters  upon  History  are 
of  a  very  desultory  character.  In 
these  Bolingbroke  passes  in  review 
the  histories  of  Greece  and  Home,  the 
sacred  history,  and  various  modern 
writers  with  whom  he  compares  them. 
In  the  course  of  this  disquisition  he 
broaches  for  the  first  time  tfiose  skep¬ 
tical  views  about  the  Scriptures  w'hich 
have  made  him  notorious  ;  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  formed  to  liimself 
any  very  clear  idqas  of  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  or  disbelieved.  He  quotes 
with  apparent  approbation  the  theory, 
which  is  now  so  familiar  to  us,  of  the 
partial  as  opposed  to  the  plenary  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Bible ;  yet  elsewhere 
he  w'rites  as  if  he  thought  even  that  was 
conceding  too  much.  He  maintains, 
certainly,  that  the  Avhole  credibility 
of  the  Old  Testament  depends  upon 
the  New;  and  seems  to  think  he  has 
made  a  good  point  when  he  contends 
that  Judaism  was  never  believed  by 
mankind  before  Christianity.  Of 
course  if  it  had  been,  it  would  have 
ceased  to  be  J udaism.  Among  the 
Jewish  and  the  Greek  historians  he 
can  find  no  one  to  his  mind.  Hero¬ 
dotus  is  a  loquacious  fabulist;  Thu¬ 
cydides  and  Xenophon  are  statesmen 
and  philosophers;  but  then  they  are 
exceptions,  and  they  treated  only  of 
small  fragments  of  history.  Of  Poly¬ 
bius  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
he  has  a  low  opinion.  He  thinks  very 
highly  of  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Sallust ; 
and  evidently  had  as  little  suspicion  of 
the  errors  which  lie  imbedded  in  Livy, 
as  of  the  truths  which  lie  imbedded  in 
Herodotus.  Guicciardini  he  preferred 
to  Thucydides,  and  Davila  he  pre¬ 
ferred  even  to  Livy.  It  is  not  easy, 
however,  to  collect  all  the  premises 
from  which  ho  draws  these  conclu-' 
sions.  But  one  general  principle,  we 
think,  we  can  discover  in  these  pages : 
Bolingbroke  seems  to  have  thought 
that  short  periods  of  history,  treated 
by  themselves,  must  inevitably  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  qualities  which  alone 
made  history  valuable.  It  is  the  bus¬ 
iness  of  history,  in  his  eyes,  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  shortcomings  of  experience  : 
to  show  us,  “  complete  examples  ”  of 
events  analogous  to  those  which  are 
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paasin"  before  our  own  eyea,  but  of 
which  one  man  can  seldom  or  never 
see  the  entire  process,  the  cause,  the 
eifecta,  and  the  various  connecting 
links.  The  thirst  for  minute  and  origi¬ 
nal  information,  which  has  grown 
up  in  the  present  century,  throws  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  writing  his¬ 
tory  upon  the  scale  of  Hume  and 
Gibbon  ;  and  we  may  almost  say  that, 
accepting  the  definition  of  history  as 
philosophy  teaching  by  example,  we 
liave  arrived  at  that  stage  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  it  when  a  division  of  labor 
has  become  necessary,  and  when  we 
must  look  to  one  class  of  writers  to 
give  us  the  examples,  and  another  to 
find  us  the  jjhilosophy.  But  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  his¬ 
torians  were  less  solicitous  than  at 
present  to  make  sure  of  every  ii^ch  of 
their  ground,  the  opinion  of  Boling- 
broke  was  natural ;  and  no  doubt  the 
principle  itself  is  true.  Tlie  longer 
the  period  over  which  a  history  ex¬ 
tends,  the  more  complete  will  be  the 
chains  of  causation  which  it  unwinds  j 
before  us,  and  the  more  effective  in  i 
consequence  the  political  lessons  which  I 
it  teaches.  But  a  history  of  England 
at  once  comprehensive  as  the  old- 
fashioned  histories,  and  as  accurate 
and  conscientious  as  the  new,  is  a  liter¬ 
ary  work  which  still  remains  to  be 
achieved. 

Bolingbroke  divides  modern  history 
roughly  into  three  periods.  From  the 
vears  1500  to  1600 — from  1600  to  the  I 
l*eace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1658 — and! 
from  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  to  his  I 
own  time ;  and  in  the  two  last  letters 
he  takes  up  the  third  of  those  periods,  | 
and  illustrates,  by  his  style  of  treating  i 
it,  his  general  idea  of  the  Avay  in  wliich  I 
histories  shoiild  be  written.  His  state-  j 
.ment,  though  somewhat  “  sketchy,”  1 
shows,  nevertheless,  the  hand  of  a  I 
master.  He  thoroughly  understood  i 
foreign  affairs,  and  had  studied  with  j 
great  industry  the  various  wars,  trea-  j 
ties,  and  alliances,  which  occupy  the  | 
history  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  On  this  ground 
he  was  thoroughly  at  home  ;  and  if  he 
is  sometimes  a  special  pleader,  he 
always  understands  his  case.  In  the 
concluding  letter  of  all  is  to  be  found 
the  completcst  of  all  the  vindications  i 


which  Bolingbroke  put  forth  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

In  1749,  when  Bolingbroke  was  sev¬ 
enty-one  years  of  age,  he  wrote  his 
last  work.  The  ruling  passion  was 
strong  in  him  to  the  last.  It  was  en¬ 
titled  Some  Reflections  on  the  Present 
State  of  the  Nation^  and  bore  for  its 
motto  the  appropriate  words  of  Cicero  : 
Mihi  autem  non  minoris  curce  est  qualis 
Respublica  post  mortem  meam  futura 
sit,  qttam  qualii  hodie  sit.  The  gist  of 
this  essay  is  the  paramount  necessity 
of  reducing  the  national  debt ;  and  of 
course  it  contains  a  variety  of  severe 
reflections  upon  money-jobbers,  fund- 
holders,  contractors,  et  hoc  qenus  omne, 
who  throve  and  fattened,  according  to 
Bolingbroke’s  ideas,  upon  the  public 
distress.  We  must  add,  how'ever,  that, 
though  he  is  unjust  to  the  commercial 
interest,  he  gives  some  very  good  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  country  gentlemen,  whom  • 
he  exhorts  to  submit  to  the  increased 
land-tax  for  a  few  years  longer,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  whole  national  burden 
may  be  permanently  reduced  thereafter, 
reminding  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  interest  of  one  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  the  interest  of  all,  and  warning 
them  strongly  against  the  evils  of  class 
legislation. 

We  liavc  now  concluded  our  review 
of  the  political  and  historical  writings 
of  this  celebrated  man.  Our  general 
verdict  is,  that,  as  a  political  polemic, 
he  stands  without  an  equal ;  that  his 
historical  essays,  w'hen  devotcd*to  pe¬ 
riods  and  events  which  he  understood 
well,  are  among  the  finest  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  that  his  original  specula¬ 
tions,  whether  historicai  or  political, 
are  often  visionary,  sometimes  crude, 
and  now  and  then  even  superficial. 
The  most  powerful  and  stinging  of 
journalists,  a  most  accomplished  prac¬ 
tical  statesman,  a  diplomatist  with  few 
equals,  neither  nature  nor  study  had 
fitted  him  for  a  philosopher ;  and  no 
matter  what  the  subject,  which  ho  en¬ 
deavored  to  handle  in  this  spirit,  his 
inaptitude  would  always  show  itself. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  review  at 
any  length  his  posthumous  philosophi¬ 
cal  productions.  The  senis  studiortvn 
is  visible  throughout  them  all ;  and 
there  is  something  almost  offensive  in 
a  man  affecting  to  take  up  metaphysics 
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»R  a  diversion,  and  then  to  prove  that 
all  philosophers  had  been  mad  upon 
the  subject  till  he  arose  to  set  it  right. 
These  ideas  seem  first  to  have  germi¬ 
nated  in  his  mind  during  his  first  res¬ 
idence  in  France.  At  that  time  he  be- 
can?e  an  honorary  member  of  a  Frtmch 
literary  club,  called  the  Entresol,  where 
he  read  a  paper  upon  Locke,  and  where, 
in  1718,  he  held  a  disputation  with  an 
atheist  in  favor  of  the  thesis  that  God 
exists,  and  that  the  world  had  a  be¬ 
ginning,  but  refuting  at  the  same  time 
the  authority  of  Scripture.  Ho  him¬ 
self  informs  us  that  he  became  a  phi¬ 
losopher  at  forty,  a  statement  w’hich 
exactly  corresponds  with  our  hypoth¬ 
esis.  Vinding  this  kind  of  philosophy 
fashionable  in  France,  where  politics,  in 
the  English  sense,  had  no  place,  it  is 
clear  to  us  that  Bolingbroke  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  it  rather  as  the 
recognized  path  to  a  reputation  for 
esprit  than  for  any  more  substantial 
reason.  A  man  of  his  extraordinary 
mental  powers  of  course  made  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  subject,  coming  to  it 
even  in  this  way,  than  ordinary  men 
would  have  done.  He  read  extensive¬ 
ly,  and  generalized  with  great  plausi¬ 
bility  ;  but  we  no  more  believe  he  re¬ 
ally  understood  what  he  read,  the  Pla¬ 
tonic,  the  Aristotelian,  the  Cartesian 
systems,  than  we  believe  that  Lord 
Palmerston  is  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regen¬ 
eration  or  that  Mr.  Bright  is  an  ac- 
compHshe<l  classical  scholar.  In  fact 
it  was  not  to  be  expected.  Few  men, 
even  who  had  received  in  their  youth 
a  careful  training  in  the  science  of  logic 
and  metaphysics,  would,  after  twenty 
years  of  public  life,  still  retain  both 
the  power  and  the  habit  of  abstract 
thought  which  is  essential  to  such 
studies  as  Bolingbroke’s.  Those  wdio 
have  had  such  a  training  will  know  di¬ 
rectly  what  we  mean.  But  for  a  man 
whose  mind  has  not  been  so  disciplined, 
who  did  not  acquire  the  power  of  ab¬ 
straction  while  his  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties  were  young  and  flexible — to  m.ake 
any  thing  of  metaphysics  in  after  life, 
we  hold  to  be  impossible.  And  this 
we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  was 
Bolingbroke’s  case.  The  more  purely 
historical  portion  of  his  philosophical 
writings  is  not,  of  course,  open  to  the 
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same  criticism.  Tlio  genus  of  these, 
however,  arc  all  to  be  seen  in  the  first 
two  Letters  vpon  History ;  and  the 
opinions  which  they  express,  which 
were  not  novel  in  kngland,  even  in 
George  the  Si'cond’s  reign,  are  still  less 
novel  at  the  present  day,  when  recent 
controversies  have  brought  them  again 
before  the  public. 

To  what  extent  Bolingbroke  was  in¬ 
debted  for  any  of  his  Ideas,  whether 
political  or  pliilosophical,  to  French 
literature  is  uncertain.  He  associated 
a  good  deal  with  Voltaire,  both  during 
his  first  residence  in  Paris,  1716-1723, 
and  during  Voltaire’s  visit  to  England, 
1727-1730.  On  the  first  occ.asion,  in¬ 
deed,  he  knew  the  Frenchman  only  as 
a  poet ;  on  the  second,  Voltaire  was 
writing  his  Letters  on  the  L'nylish  ; 
and  though  these  were  not  published 
till  some  years  afterward,  we  can  read¬ 
ily  understand  that  Bolingbroke  might 
have  heard  from  Voltaire  most  of  the 
ideas  which  they  enunciate.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  opinion  of  M.  Remusat,  whose 
authority  is  entitled  to  all  weight,  that 
Bolingbroke  was  the  tutor  of  Voltaire, 
not  Voltaire  of  Bolingbroke.  He  thinks 
that  the  great  position  of  Bolingbroke, 
as  a  noble,  a  statesman,  and  an  orator, 
overawed  and  imposed  upon  Voltaire, 
who  drank  in  his  opinions  greedily, 
and  hastened  to  translate  them  to  his 
countrymen.  He  can  find,  he  says,  no 
traces  in  English  literature  up  to  that 
time  of  any  influence  exercised  by 
Voltaire  in  England;  he  says  the  same 
of  Montesquieu,  who  came  here  in 
1720.  The  only  French  writer  that 
we  know  of  who  may  perhaps  have 
given  a  turn  to  Bolingbroke’s  thoughts 
is  Fenelon,  who,  curiously  enough,  in 
his  Essay  upon  Civil  pulv 

lished  in  1722,  travels  over  precisely 
the  same  periods  of  English  history 
as  Bolingbroke  did  afterward  in  OUl- 
castle's  Jiemarks,  deducing  therefrom 
conclusions  exactly  the  contrary  of 
Bolingbroke’s. 

BoHngbroke’s  philosophy,  though  it 
rested  on  a  very  slender  foundation 
of  deep  and  accurate  knowledge,  and 
though  it  was  taken  up  by  him  more 
as  a  ndpepyov  than  as  the  work  of  his 
life,  was  thoroughly  congenial  to  his 
temper.  It  may  seem  a  strange  thing 
to  say  of  one  who  has  been  esteemed 
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a  consuinm.ite  intriguer,  but  we  are 
iieverthelens  convinced  of  the  fact,  that 
the  key  to  Holingbroke’a  character  was 
a  hatred  of  mystery  and  pretense.  Ho 
bad  such  imundless  confidence  in  him¬ 
self  th.at  he  scorned  not  only  dissimu¬ 
lation,  but  sometimes  even  ordinary 
prudence.  He  was  a  very  free  talker, 
and  rarely  kept  a  secret.  He  followed 
his  private  vices  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  town.  What  are  all  these  con¬ 
ventions,  he  seems  to  have  said  to  him¬ 
self,  by  which  society  is  bound  ? 
What  is  religion  ?  What  is  the  Bible  ? 
What  are  respectability  and  virtue? 
What  are  all  these  grave  and  pompous 
men  who  pretend  to  know  so  much 
more  than  I  do  ?  What  is  it  that  they 
do  know  ?  Do  they  understand  them¬ 
selves  what  it  is?  He  fretted  and 
fumed  at  the  wires  which  were  always 
bringing  him  up  short,  and  kicketl  at 
the  men  who  laid  them  down.  This  is 
the  general  explanation  of  his  skepti¬ 
cism  ;  it  arose  not  from  conviction,  but 
from  feeling ;  not  from  research,  but 
from  impatience ;  to  which  causes  we 
may  add  likewise  his  particular  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  English  clergy,  of  whom 
the  Jacobite  majority  regarded  him  as 
a  traitor  to  his  principles,  while  the 
Whig  dignitaries  cursed  him,  of  course 
altogether,  as  the  foe  alike  of  God  and 
I  King.  He  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  gets  a  chance  at  a  bishop,  aiBl 
chuckles  greatly  over  Butler’s  Analogy ^ 
of  which  the  “  Right  Reverend  author 
concludes  that  it  is  not  so  clear  a  case, 
after  all,  that  there  i's  nothing  in  re¬ 
vealed  religion.” 

Of  Bolingbroke’s  style,  conflicting 
opinions  have  Vjeen  held ;  but  those 
who  know  his  works  best  have  gener¬ 
ally  admired  it  the  most ;  those  who 
form  their  judgment  of  it  from  his  one 
or  two  most  popular  works  may  not 
perhaps  have  read  his  iinest  writings, 
it  is  eminently  the  style  of  an  English 
gentleman  ;  a  style  of  careless  correct¬ 
ness  and  plain  elegance.  In  these  re¬ 
spects  Bolingbroke  resembles  Swift  ; 
but  he  has  more  variety  of  cadence  and 
more  rapidity  of  movement  than  the 
author  of  Gulliver.  He  writes  with  all 
the  fire  and  impetuosity  of  an  orator 
too  excited  to  choose  his  words  and  too 
full  of  ideas  to  pack  them  into  neat 
short  sentences.  If  he  spoke,  as  we 


must  n.aturally  suppose  he  did,  in  the 
style  of  his  writings,  his  speeches,  we 
should  fancy,  must  have  been  more  in 
the  manner  of  Lord  Derby  than  of  any 
other  living  orator.  But  his  compo¬ 
sition,  though  always  easy,  and  often 
dilfuse,  is  at  the  same  time  stinlded 
with  epigram  and  antithesis.  His  style 
exhibits  English  prose  making  the  first 
step  in  advance  from  the  simplicity  of 
Swift  and  Aildison  to  the  rhetoric  of 
Burke  and  Johnson.  Burke’s  style,  in¬ 
deed,  is  manifestly  indebted  to  Boling¬ 
broke,  for  though  be  began  by  a  cari¬ 
cature  he  ended  with  a  serious  imita¬ 
tion.  Of  all  the  writers,  however,  of 
this  latter  epoch.  Gibbon  is  the  one 
who  reminds  us  most  frequently  of  Bo¬ 
lingbroke.  Not  that  there  is  much  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  stately  and  un¬ 
faltering  tread  of  the  Decline  and  FaU 
and  the  fierce  vivacity  of  the  IVacts 
or  the  Remarks;  but  continually,  in 
the  turn  of  a  phrase,  in  the  curl  of  the 
lip  visible  as  though  one  saw  the  writ¬ 
er,  in  a  certain  peculiar  elevation,  we 
detect  the  close  study  of  Lord  Boling¬ 
broke.  Both,  indeed,  are  masters  of 
irony  finer  and  sharper  than  Burke’s, 
scarcely  inferior  to  Swift,  and  on  the 
whole  perhaps  above  Lord  Chesterfield, 
in  whom  again  we  trace  the  handiwork 
of  St.  John  ;  and  this  common  gift  may 
make  them  seem  liker  than  they  are. 
But  there  is  one  instrument  of  lan¬ 
guage  with  which  Bolingbroke  sur- 
jiassed  them  all.  Of  invective,  at  once 
passionate  and  dignified,  furious  yet 
not  extravagant,  we  shall  search  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  in  vain  for  specimens 
equal  to  Lord  Bolingbroke’s.  Neither 
writer  nor  speaker  of  his  own  age 
could  l>end  that  silver  bow  or  launch 
those  deadly  arrows.  Pope  and  Junius 
are  the  nearest  to  him ;  but  the  first 
at  a  perceptible,  the  second  at  a  very 
long  interval.  Lord  Macaulay  some¬ 
times  approaches  him,  and  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  Burke  and  Sheridan,  or  Fox 
and  O’Connell,  in  some  of  their  most 
famous  speeches,  might  be  thought  to 
press  him  very  closely,  but  none  of 
them  are  truly  his  equals.  The  reader, 
however,  shall  judge  for  himself;  the 
following  is  from  the  dedication  of  the 
Kmuj  on  Parties,  to  Sir  liobert  Wal¬ 
pole  : 

“  Believe  me,  sir,  a  reverence  for  the  Con- 
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tititdtion,  and  a  conscientious  reganl  to  the  |  them  their  implicit  monosyllables ;  whilst  he  is 
pri*scrvation  of  it,  are  in  the  politiciil,  like  '  drawing  out  his  screen,  and  providinj'  for  a 
i-harity  in  the  relif^ious  s^'stem,  a  cloak  to  hide  safe  and  decent  clo|H*ment ;  or,  it  may  be, 
a  multitude  of  sins  ;  and  as  the  ]>erfurmance  comforts  himsidf  with  the  hop<^  that  the  public 
of  all  other  relifrious  duties  will  not  avail  in  joy  at  his  removal  will  drown  all  future  in- 
the  sijjht  of  (Jod  without  charity,  so  neither  quiries;  or  that  he  shall  keep  sweet  a  fjoo«l 
will  the  discharffe  of  all  other  ministerial  dur  while  hmger,  till  the  worm  seizes  his  carcass, 
ties  avail  in  the  sight  of  men,  without  a  faith-  ,  and  posterity  preys  upon  his  memorj' ;  it  may 
ful  discharge  of  this  principal  duty.  1  not  lx?  impn>[>er  to  turn  your  thoughts  uy>on 

“  Should  a  minister  govern  in  various  in-  j  the  reverse  of  his  chara<?ter,  and  to  iu<iuire  by 
stances  of  domestic  and  foreign  management  what  marks  a  gocxl  minister  may  be  found  out 
ignorantly,  weakly,  or  even  wickedly,  and  yet !  and  distinguished ;  or,  since  he  is  only  .a  cii?a- 
pay  this  reverence  and  bear  this  reganl  to  the  j  ture,  by  what  arts,  and  in  what  methoil,  ho 
Constitution,  he  would  deserve  certainly  much  may  be  formc*d  and  brought  into  lx*iiig.  A 
better  quarter,  and  would  meet  with  it,  too,  |  p«*ople  who  ai*e  mnningthe  hazanl  of  a  death- 
from  every  man  of  sense  and  honor,  than  a  |  bed  repentance  want  nothing  so  imu-h  as  a 
minister  who  should  conduct  the  administra- 1  good  minister ;  and  a  liad  one  drt>a<ls  nothing 
tion  with  great  ability  and  success,  and  should  more  than  an  honi?st  successor,  who  comes 


at  the  same  time  proemre  and  abet,  or  even 
connive  at  such  indirect  violations  of  the  rules 
of  the  Con-stitutlon  as  tend  to  the  destruction 
of  it,  or  even  at  such  evasions  as  tend  to 
render  it  useless.  A  minister  who  had  the 
ill  qualities  of  both  thm?,  and  the  gcxxl  ones 
of  neither ;  who  made  his  administration  hate¬ 
ful  in  some  respects,  and  despicable  in  others ; 
who  sought  that  security  by  ruining  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  dishonor¬ 
ing  the  government ;  who  encouraged  the  prof¬ 
ligate  and  seduced  the  unwary  to  concur  with 
him  in  his  design  by  aftwting  to  explode  all 
public  spirit,  and  to  ridicule  every  form  of  our 
Constitution  ;  such  a  minister  would  be  looked 
upon  most  justly  as  the  shame  and  sc*ourge  of 
his  country ;  sooner  or  later  he  would  fall  with¬ 
out  pity,  and  it  is  bard  to  say  what  punisli- 
ment  would  be  proportionable  to  his  crim(?s. 
To  conclude  this  head,  therefore,  since  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  interest  and  duty  on  every  man, 
esmx'ially  on  every  minister,  and  inon*  esjx'ci- 
ally  on  a  prime  or  sole  minister,  to  reverence 
the  Constitution,  to  conform  his  conduct  to  it, 
and  neither  to  invade  nor  suffer  it  to  be  iii- 
vailed  by  others,  are'  so  undeniable  and  so 
strong,  and  since  the  iiK?ans  which  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  power  gives  him  to  preserve  it  in  purity 
and  vigor,  to  corrupt  and  weaken  it,  an?  so 
many,  nothing  could  be  more  pro)M?r  than  a 
dedication  to  one  in  your  exalted  station,  of 
papers  that  are  written  to  explain  this  inU-rt'st, 
and  to  enforce  this  duty,  and  to  press  them  on 
the  understanding  and  conscience  of  every 
man  in  Britain,  but  of  him  most  who  is  most 
Concerned.” 

The  following  is  the  opening  para¬ 
graph  of  a  tract  on  “  Good  and  Had 
Alinisters,”  at  a  time  when  it  was 
thought  probable  that  Walpole  might 
be  turned  out : 

“  Whilst  a  wicked  and  corrupt  minister  is 
weighing  out  panegyrics  and  dedications 
against  just  satires  and  invectives ;  or,  pi*r- 
haps,  is  numbering  his  creatures  and  teaching 


aftiT  him  without  treading  in  his  steps ;  takes 
his  place  without  giving  into  his  secrets ;  and 
will  not  be  won  by  a  share  of  his  rapine  to 
partake,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  crimes  and 
corruptions.” 

The  next  extract  is  the  conclusion 
of  a  reply  Avhich  Holingbroke  wrote  to 
a  pamjihlet  in  whicli  Walpole  had  at¬ 
tacked  him,either  personally  or  through 
one  of  his  writers.  The  “  noble  pair” 
are  Walpole  ami  his  brother  Horace: 

“But  there  are  men  in  the  world  who  know 
that  there  is  something  in  life  Ix'ttcr  than 
power  anil  riches ;  and  such  men  may  prefer 
the  low  condition,  as  it  is  called  by  the  re¬ 
marker,  of  one  man,  to  the  high  condition  of 
another.  There  are  men  who  see  that  dignity 
may  be  disgraced,  and  who  feel  that  disgrace 
may  lx?  dignihisl. 

“  Of  this  number  Is  the  gentleman  whom  I 
have  undertaken  to  defend ;  who  possesses  his 
soul  without  hofX'S  or  fears,  and  enjoys  his  re¬ 
treat  without  any  desires  beyond  it.  In  that 
retreat  he  is  obedient  to  the  laws,  dutiful  to 
his  prince,  and  true  to  his  oaths.  If  he  fails 
in  the.se  resjXH  ts,  let  him  be  publhdy  atta<'ked ; 
let  public  vengeance  pursue  and  overtake 
him ;  let  the  noble  ]>air  indulge  for  once  their 
passions  in  a  just  cause.  If  they  have  no  com¬ 
plaints  of  this  nature  to  make  against  him, 
from  whence  dot*s  this  particular  animosity 
roceed?  Have  they  complaints  of  any  other 
ind  to  make,  and  of  a  private  natun*V  If 
they  have,  why  is  the  public  troubled  on  this 
account  ?  I  hope  the  nMiiarker's  mask  is  now 
taken  off ;  that  the  true  <lrift  of  this  personal 
railing  is  enough  exixised ;  and  that  the  atUui- 
tiou  of  mankind  will  be  brought  back  to  those 
mure  important  subjects  which  have  been 
already  started,  and  to  those  which  every  day 
may  furnish.” 

The  following  specimen  of  irony  is 
from  the  first  number  of  the  Occmional 
TFrtfer,  iu  which  Bolingbroke,  in  the 
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jruise  of  Grubstreet,  offers  his  services 
to  Walpole: 

“  I  am  not  ifrnorant  that  when  Carncatles 
offered  to  arjjuc  for  virtue,  and  tlien  aj^ainst 
it,  Cato  pnuMjsed  to  drive  that  great  philo- 
sopher  and  orator  out  of  Rome. 

“  Hut  Cato  was  a  man  of  narrow  principh^, 
and  of  too  confined  an  understanding.  He 
considered  virtue  alwtractedly,  without  any 
regard  to  time,  to  place,'  and  to  that  vast 
variety  of  conjunctun's  which  happ«-n  in  the 
courst;  of  human  affairs.  In  common  life,  | 
morality  is  no  doubt  necessary,  and  therefore  ' 
legislators  have  been  careful  to  enfon'e  the 
practii'e  of  it;  but  whenever  morality  clashes 
with  the  inU'rest  of  the  state,  it  must  b*;,  and 
it  always  ha.s  lH*en,  laid  aside.  Tliest;  are  my 
ojiinions ;  and  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  my  con¬ 
science  to  finil  them  confirmed  by  the  practice 
of  some  reverend  persons  whose  examples 
ought  to  b<!  of  greater  weight  with  me  than 
that  of  a  wretidied  pagan ;  I  shall  thertdbre 
show  myself  neither  fspieamish  nor  whim.sleal 
in  pursuing  the  enterprise  to  which  I  offi’r  my 
service's,  but  shall  remain  firmly  |H*rsuadtHl 
that  all  the  moral  vices  I  may  Ihi  oe-easionally 
guilty  of  in  so  good  a  course,  will  lie  exalted 
into  iKilitical  virtues. 

“  After  this  plain  and  hon(*st  account  which  I 
have  given  of  inywlf,  it  may  be  allowed  me  to 
say  that  you  can  not  find  a  jn-rson  In'tter  epiali- 
fi<‘d  for  your  service,  or  more  worthy  to  be 
lifted  aiiiong  those!  who  draw  their  perns  in 
your  cause;  and  of  whom  I  am  willing  to  hope 
that  you  have  a  greater  and  abler  besly  in  rei- 
serve  than  you  have  hitherto  judged  projier 
to  bring  into  the  field. 

“  It  IS  evident  that  a  minister,  in  every  cir-  j 
cunistance  of  life,  stands  in  as  much  need  of  ; 
us  public  write-rs  as^e  of  him;  in  his  pros- 
jierity  he  can  no  more  sulwist  without  daily  ; 
praise  than  we  without  daily  brea<l ;  and  the 
farther  he  extends  his  views,  tlm  more  necessa¬ 
ry  art!  we  U>  his  support.  Ivtit  him  speak  as 
contemptuously  of  us  as  he  jileases,  for  that  is 
frecjuently  the  inanner  of  those  who  employ 
us  most  and  pay  us  In'st ;  yet  will  it  fare  with 
his  ambition  as  with  a  lofty  tree,  which  can 
not  shoot  its  branches  into  the  clomls  unh!ss 
its  roots  work  into  the  dirt,  from  which  it  rose, 
on  which  it  stands,  and  by  which  it  is  nourished.” 

These  exainjilcs  of  liolingbroke’s 
style  will,  we  think,  boar  out  our  en- ' 
comiuins,  and  explain  at  once  the  great ; 
reputation  whicli  he  enjoyed,  and  the ; 
rigor  with  which  he  was  proscribed.  | 
The  career  of  the  Cra^nman  has  been 
sometimes  spoken  ot  as  if  Walpole: 
treateil  it  with  contempt.  He  did  no  , 
such  thing.  lie  employed  journalists,  ■ 
in  one  case  a  bishop,  to  reply  to  it,  j 
and  wrote,  we  believe,  more  than  one  ■ 


I  retort  with  his  own  hand.  But  what 
is  more,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
'  after  the  elections  of  1735  he  drove 
Bolingbroke  from  England  by  threats 
of  a  fresh  proscription.  Sir  Kobert 
could  endure  no  longer  the  indefati¬ 
gable  persecution  which  had  pursued 
him  nearly  eight  years.  And  that  he 
«lid  at  length  turn  round  upon  his  ad¬ 
versary,  and  use  the  jiowers  which  he 
wielded  to  silence  liim,  is  the  best 

firoof  we  can  have  that  the  joints  of 
lis  armor  had  been  pierced. 

No  notice  of  Bolingbroke’s  position 
in  literature  would  be  complete  without 
some  mention  of  his  relations  with  its 
then  chief.  As  is  well  known,  he  su- 
jilied  Pope  with  the  philosophy  for  his 
/tw.wy  on  J/nn,  and  suggesteif  to  him 
likewise  a  far  more  charming  work, 
namely,  the  Imitations  of  Horace. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  it  improbable  that  many 
of  the  particular  parallels  were  like¬ 
wise  conceived  by  Bolingbroke,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  a  special  turn  for 
them.  The  first  published  communi¬ 
cation  to  Pope  bearing  directly  on  the 
subject  of  the  Kssay  on  Man  is  the 
“  Letter  to  Mr.  Pope,”  written  apjiar- 
bntly  about  the  year  1730,  ami  after¬ 
ward  prefixed  as  an  introduction  to 
the  philosophical  works.  In  this  letter 
we  see  tlie  raw  material,  sometimes  the 
actual  expressions  of  that  jioem.  The 
gist  of  it  all  is  the  question  asked  by 
Pope  at  the  beginning  of  his  first 
epistle : 

“  Say,  first,  of  God  above,  or  Man  below, 
AV'liat  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know  ?” 

And  no  man,  we  think,  can  read  this 
letter  with  attention,  and  then,  after 
reflecting  on  the  constant  personal  in¬ 
tercourse  which  existed  between  the 
two,  doubt  that  Pope’s  part  in  the  essay 
was  that  merely  of  the  versifier.  A 
story,  indeed,  was  set  afloat  which 
went  so  far  as  to  represent  that  Pope 
did  not  understand  what  he  wrote ; 
that  Bolingbroke  had  boasted  he  would 
make  him  a  heretic  without  his  finding 
it  out;  and  that  he  was  immensely 
dismayed  when  Warburton  jiointed  out 
to  him  the  real  tendency  of  these  doc¬ 
trines.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
warrant  this  assumption ;  and  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  believe  that  Pope’s 
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dismay,  if  he  showed  any,  arose  from 
this,  tljat  he  had  desired  to  have  the 
credit  of  a  freethinker  among  his  own 
set,  without  his  opinion  being  suspect¬ 
ed  by  the  world  at  large.  It  is  far 
more  like  Pope  to  have  been  governed 
by  such  feelings  as  these  than  to  have 
been  so  dull  as  not  to  understand  his 
tutor.  We  must  quote  one  passage 
from  the  introduction,  in  illustration 
of  the  tone  and  temper  with  which 
Bolingbroke  wrote  of  the  clergy,  and 
also  as  a  good  example  of  his  best 
style. 

“  The  authority  of  the  schools  lasted  till  the 
resurrection  of  letters,  but  as  soon  as  real 
knowledge  was  enlarged,  and  the  comluct  of 
the  understanding  better  understood,  it  fell 
into  contempt.  Tlie  aflvocates  of  artificial 
theolog}'*  have  had  since  that  time  a  very 
hanl  task.  They  have  been  obligwl  to  defend 
in  the  light  what  was  composed  in  the  dark, 
and  to  ac(juire  knowledge  in  onler  to  justify 
ignorance.  They  were  drawn  to  it  with  re- 
luctancy ;  but  learning  that  gn*w  up  among 
the  laity  and  controversies  with  one  another, 
made  that  unavoidable  which  was  not  eligible 
on  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  jHilicy.  They 
have  done  with  these  new  arms  all  that  great 
parts,  great  pains,  and  gn‘at  real  could  do 
under  such  disadvantages.  Hut  this  Troy  can 
not  be  defended;  irreparable  breaches  have 
been  made  in  it.  They  have  improved  in 
learning  and  knowledge,  but  this  improvement 
is  as  remarkable  at  least  among  tlie  laity  as 
among  Uie  clergy  ;  bt^ides  which  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  former  have  hail  in  this  respect 
a  sort  of  indirtict  obligation  to  the  latUr ;  for, 
whilst  these  men  (the  cleqy  )  have  searched 
into  anticiuity,  have  improved  criticism,  and 
almost  exIiausUHl  subtlety,  they  have  furnished 
so  many  arms  the  more  to  such  of  the  others 
as  do  not  submit  implicitly  to  them,  but  ex¬ 
amine  and  jmlge  for  themselves.  By  refuting 
one  anoUier  when  they  differ,  they  have  ma<le 
it  no  hanl  matter  to  refute  them  till  when  they 
agree ;  and,  I  believe,  there  are  few  books 
written  to  projiagate  or  defend  the  received 
notions  of  artificial  theology  which  may  not  be 
refuted  by  the  books  themselves.” 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  these 
sentiments,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse 
the  highest  praise  to  the  clearness, 
vigor,  and  point  with  which  they  are 
expressed. 

Tlie  last  circumstance  connected  with 
the  literary  life  of  Bolingbroke,  is  the 
publication  of  the  Patriot  King.  It  is 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  state  both 


*  As  opposed  to  natural. 


of  literature  and  politics  at  that  period, 
that  many  of  Bolingbroke’s  writings 
were  printed  only  for  jirivate  circula¬ 
tion,  and  some  not  printed  at  all  when 
they  were  first  written.  It  w'as  enou  gh. 
for  fame,  and  enough  for  power,  if  they 
circulated  among  a  chosen  few.  Thus 
the  Patriot  King.,  written  as  a  text¬ 
book  for  voung  Torvisin,  and  a  manual 
for  the  I'rince  of  Wales,  was  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  intended  for  piJiljca- 
tion.  Pope,  however,  was  one  of  the 
select  circle;  and  a  few  copies  were 
given  him,  of  course  with  an  express 
understanding  that  he  W’.a8  to  comply 
^  w'ith  the  author’s  wishes.  Instead  of‘ 

I  this  he  had  fifteen  hundred  copies  print¬ 
ed.  Bolingbroke  discovered  this  after 
1  Pope  was  dead,  bought  them  idl  up, 
and  burned  them.  Unluckily,  how¬ 
ever,  thev  had  not  passed  through  the 
I  jirinter’sliands  without  toll  l)eing  taken 
,  of  them.  After  the  incremation  afore- 
;  said,  fragments  began  to  ajipear  in  the 
I  columns  of  a  monthly  magazine;  and 
then  it  was  that  Bolingbroke  resolved 
to  publish  a  complete  edition,  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  advertisment,  reflecting 
very  severely  on  Pope,  whom,  however, 
he  did  not  mention  bv  name.  For  this 
action  Bolingbroke  lias  been  a  good 
deal  blamed.  But,  we  must  say,  we 
think  without  reason.  Pope’s  conduct 
was  unjustifiable.  The  S/nr  it  of  Pat- 
riotinm  and  the  Patriot  King  contain- 
!  ed  allusions  to  living  characters  which 
the  author,  greatly  to  his  credit,  had 
never  meant  to  make  public,  while  the 
I  garbled  versions  which  were  now  being 
given  to  the  world  compelled  him, 

,  Irowever  much  against  his  will,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  original.  That  Bolingbroke 
!  was  justly  irritated  at  this  circum¬ 
stance  we  shall  continue  to  believe; 
as  likewise  that  no  word  contained  in 
I  the  advertisement  is  harsher  than  the 
offense  merited. 

It  has  been  our  object  in  this  article 
to  illustrate  the  literary  powers  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke  rather  from  those 
works  which  are  less  known  to  the 
public  than  from  those  which  are  more 
commonly  associated  with  the  name. 

I  This,  if  the  reader  should  be  surprised, 

I  is  the  reason  why  we  have  made  no  ex- 
!  tracts  from  the  Patriot  King  or  the 
I  Dinnertation  upon  Parties.  These  are, 

I  doubtless,  very  brilliant  performances ; 
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but  the  world  knows  more  of  them 
than  it  does  of  his  other  writings, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  serve  less 
to  illustrate  the  peculiar  powers  of  the 
author. 


IN  TRUST. 

BT  ISIDORE  O.  ASCHER. 

Only  a  faded  portrait, 

Wrouf^bt  with  exquisite  art, 

That  I  bide  from  the  garish  daylight, 

And  keep  in  trust  on  my  heart ; 

Only  a  shadowy  image 
Of  one  so  true  and  dear. 

That  a  halo  of  love  surrounds  it. 

And  makes  its  features  clear. 

I  can  not  pierce  the  care-steeped  past. 

When  tear-mista  blind  my  eyes. 

For  mournful  hues  of  the  gloaming 
Float  on  my  thonghts  that  rise. 

In  n  lonely  mound,  'neath  the  careless  grass,  ' 
They  buried  his  sacred  dust. 

In  the  depths  of  my  heart,  far  from  human  gaze, 

I  hoarded  his  truth  and  trust. 

Can  the  callous  world,  with  its  Gorgon  leer. 
Deaden  the  beautiful  glow 
That  blooms  from  the  withered  skies  of  the  past, 
Once  lit  with  an  iris-bow  T 
There  are  ghostly  tracks  of  death  in  the  years. 
That  hare  heedless,  onward  sped. 

Unmindful  of  all  they  shattered  in  gloom 
In  their  cruel,  remorseless  tread. 

The  bright  of  joy,  and  the  dark  of  grief. 

No  eyes  can  truly  see  ; 

For  none  may  read  the  scroll  of  the  heart 
With  love's  own  sympathy. 

Can  I  paint  the  charm  of  that  spell-wrought  hour. 
When  he  cast  his  love  at  my  feet. 

And  I  wept  with  bliss  in  my  thanks  to  God 
For  a  hiappiness  so  complete  f 

'Twas  a  summer’s  day,  and  the  joyful  winds 
Were  loaded  with  honeyed  breath, 

And  the  heart  of  the  air,  with  its  pulses  of  life, 
Could  not  harbor  a  thought  of  death  ; 

For  the  fragrance  of  hope  was  scattered  abroad. 
And  its  light  was  spread  above,* 

And  over  all  was  the  summer  calm, 

As  sweet  as  our  pledge  of  love  1 

Fur  oft,  in  the  stealth  of  a  chosen  hour, 

I  wound,  with  a  woman’s  art, 

Remembrance  of  looks,  and  tones,  and  speech. 

In  a  woof  within  my  heart ; 

Until  his  words,  like  6a.shes  of  light 
Revealing  a  hidden  dower. 

Laid  bare  the  unseen  bud  of  love 
With  the  truth  that  forms  its  dower. 

I  wrote  the  book  of  our  future  life 
With  the  sun-6coks  of  each  hope. 

And  never  a  thought  that  was  edged  with  gloom 
O’ersliadowed  its  horoscope ; 


With  stolen  tints  from  dower  and  sky, 

Love's  magic  pencil  wrought 
Fair  visions  that  were  phou^raphed 
Through  the  lens  of  each  cherished  thought. 

But  a  breeze,  surcharged  with  venom  of  death,  i 
Wrenched  the  book  from  my  hold. 

And  blotted  and  wasted  the  hues  of  my  dreams, 
Infused  with  affection's  gold  ; 

Till  life  seemed  bare  as  a  sc^dened  tree. 
Scathed  by  the  wind  and  rain. 

With  no  vernal  sap  within  it. 

To  make  it  bloom  again. 

Till  the  tempest  of  grief  had  spent  its  force. 

And  I  bore  to  the  patient  years 
The  trust  of  his  worth  and  fealty. 

To  banish  vain,  futile  tears ; 

Till  my  barren  life  was  hallowed  and  blest 
With  fuith’s  undying  hues. 

And  my  heart  took  strength  from  sorrow’s  mists. 
As  a  Rower  is  fed  with  dews. 

Only  a  faded  portrait. 

Wrought  with  a  marvelous  art. 

That  the  sacred  past  has  bequeathed  to  me, 

To  place  in  trust  on  my  heart. 

Till  the  kindly  years,  in  their  gentle  march. 

To  his  soul  may  bring’me  nigh. 

And  restore  in  heaven  the  love  and  truth 
That  were  never  meant  to  die  I 

— Bentley'*  Mueellany. 


Macmillan’s  Magaiine. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  HARTLEY  COLE¬ 
RIDGE. 

In  the  summer  of  18.3 — ,  it  was  the 
fortune  of  the  writer,  between  leaving 
school  and  residing  at  the  University, 
to  join  an  Oxford  reading-party  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Grasmere.  Gras¬ 
mere  was  then  a  much  more  sequester¬ 
ed  spot  than  it  has  since  become ;  there 
were  none  of  the  villas  which  have 
since  been  built ;  and,  except  two  or 
three  farm-houses  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  and  a  shepherd’s  hut  here  and 
there  upon  the  mountains,  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  little  village  was  the 
very  ideal  of  repose  and  solitude.  Not 
that  this  most  peaceful  of  valleys  has 
lost  its  peculiar  tranquillity  even  now, 
when  its  charms  have  attracted  a 
greater  number  of  inhabitants.  It  com¬ 
bines,  indeed,  so  many  elements  of  quiet 
beauty  that  its  character  can  not  easily 
be  changed.  Not  so  small  as  to  give 
the  sense  of  compression  and  confine¬ 
ment  to  the  view,  it  is  yet  so  bounded 
by  surrounding  hills  that  it  has  a  unity 
and  distinctness  of  its  own.  The  eye 
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takes  in  its  main  expression  at  a  glance ; 
but  it  needs  time  to  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  particular  features  of  the 
scene,  especially  to  appreciate  the  ex¬ 
treme  gracefulness  of  the  contour  of 
the  mountains,  among  which  the  lake 
lies  in  still  beauty,  reflecting  as  in  a 
mirror  the  trees  which  grow  down  to 
the  water’s  edge,  and  the  island  in  the 
centre. 

In  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
churchyard  there  is  a  spot  which  re¬ 
sembles  in  its  sacredness,  though  so 
strangely  contrasted  in  its  surrounding 
features,  the  Poets’  Corner  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  Here  are  two  grave¬ 
stones,  inscribed  respectively  with  the 
names  of  William  Wordsworth  and 
Hartley  Coleridge.  At  the  time  alluded 
to,  botn  were  living — Wordsworth  in 
his  house  near  Rydal ;  Il.artley  Cole¬ 
ridge  in  a  cottage  just  outside  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Grasmere,  on  the  road  that  leads 
to  Rydal.  The  latter  was  a  frequent 
guest  of  our  party,  and  companion  of 
our  walks.  He  w'as  then  in  appearance 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  unusually 
short,  even  diminutive,  stature ;  his 
hair  beginning  to  be  gray,  his  brow 
broad  and  intellectu.al.  His  gestures 
and  movements  were  peculiar;  he  had 
a  h.abit,  even  in  company,  of  rising 
from  his  seat,  and  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  head,  with  open  fingers,  as  if  meas¬ 
uring  its  shape  and  size ;  and,  when  he  i 
thought  that  no  one  observed  him,  as 
he  walked  among  the  quiet  roads,  or 
on  the  hills,  he  would  wave  his  arms 
as  if  reciting  poetry  or  conversing  with 
the  mountains,  his  companions.  His 
eyes,  if  memory  serves  right,  were 
dark  gray,  and  the  expression  of  his 
face  thoughtful  and  benevolent,  with 
a  touch  of  sadness.  He  was  a  frequent 
attendant  at  the  church  on  Sundays; 
but  even  there  his  poetic  fancies  often 
seemed  to  follow  him,  and  it  w.as  diffi¬ 
cult  not  to  watch  his  features  with 
W’onder  and  amusement,  while  he  stood 
up  in  his  pew  and  looked  round  on  the 
kneeling  congregation,  a  strange  but 
kindly  smile  i)laying  on  his  face,  as  of 
one  looking  down  with  benevolent  in¬ 
terest  on  children  eng.aged  in  their 
devotions.  Not  that  he  himself  was 
wanting  in  decorous  attention  to  the 
service,  for  his  mind  was  in  its  very 
structure  devotional,  as  his  writings 


!  testify ;  and  his  conversation,  though 
tinged  occasionally  with  satirical  or 
humorous  allusions  to  religious  parties, 
never  breathed  irreverence  or  doubt 
with  regard  to  Christian  truth, 
j  Of  the  impression  produced  by  his 
conversation  it  is  diflicult  to  give  an 
adequate  conception.  Young  men,  it 
is  true,  are  more  susceptible  of  pleasure 
from  intercourse  with  a  really  original 
thinker  th.an  those  whose  admiration  is 
held  in  check  by  larger  experience  and 
perhaps  distrust.  And  it  m.ay  be  partl)'^ 
due  to  this  intense  appreciation  of  what 
is  far-reaching  and  beautiful  in  thought 
and  imagery,  which  is  the  gift  of  youth, 
that  the  convers.ation  of  Hartley  Cole¬ 
ridge  seems  in  retrospect  so  marvel¬ 
ous.  For  the  minds  of  the  young  in 
the  four  or  five  years  preceding  and 
following  manhood  are  receptive  of 
ideas  to  a  degree  that  is  never  the  case 
in  after-life.  Practical  experience,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  sets  a  bav 
to  the  imagination,  .and  limits  intellect¬ 
ual  interests.  Even  where  the  latter 
are  still  retained,  the  vivid  delight  in 
new  thoughts  and  ide.as  gives  place  to 
a  critical  habit;  we  no  longer  climb 
the  mountains  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  unknown  views  beyond,  but  choose 
safe  paths  that  will  bring  us  with  the 
least  trouble  to  our  journey’s  end.  The 
abandon  with  which  w'C  threw  our¬ 
selves  upon  the  untried  regions  of 
thought  is  gone,  never  to  return.  Kor¬ 
ean  the  mind,  tli.at  retains  to  the  eml 
most  of  its  first  freshness,  recover  the 
keen  delight  and  the  eager  admiration 
with  which,  in  the  opening  of  its 
powers,  it  welcomed  the  utterances  of 
gifted  men,  and  drank  in  their  teaching. 

Even  older  men,  however,  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  remarkable  brilliance 
of  Hartley  Coleridge’s  conversation. 
It  was  not  that  it  wjis  sprightly,  clever, 
and  witty ;  such  conversation  is  some¬ 
times  most  fatiguing.  It  wa‘s  not,  iw 
his  father’s  is  described,  lui  eloquent, 
rapt  monologue;  there  was  nothing  in 
it  obscure  and  misty,  no  oracular  ,>re- 
tonsion,  no  dark  profundities.  Yet  few 
ever  exemplified  more  strongly  the  in¬ 
born  difference  between  genius  and 
talent.  Reautiful  ideas  8eeme<i  to  l)e 
bre.athcd  into  his  mind  perpetually,  as 
if  they  came  to  him  from  the  mountain 
breezes,  or  welled  up  in  his  heart  and 
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mind  from  an  inexhaustible  reservoir 
within.  There  was  nothing  like  effort, 
nothing  like  that  straining  after  bril¬ 
liance  which  wearies  while  it  amuses ; 
all  was  simple,  unaffected,  spontaneous. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  his  companions 
were  younger  tlian  himself,  and  glad 
to  listen  to  the  poet’s  words,  encourag¬ 
ed  the  unrestrained  dowof  his  thought. 
Among  equals  there  is  apt  to  be  rival¬ 
ry,  or  at  least  reserve ;  appreciation 
and  sympathy  from  younger  men  often 
unlock  stores  of  thought,  and  draw  out 
its  treasures.  And  in  Hartley  Cole¬ 
ridge  these  were  vast  and  varied — to 
his  younger  hearers  apparently  inex¬ 
haustible.  A  wide  and  diversifiea  range 


of  reading,  especially  in  poetry,  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  biograpiiy,  had  supjilied 
him  with  abundant  material,  which  his 
original  and  ever-active  mind  was  con¬ 
tinually  shaping.  Nor,  although  evi¬ 
dently  pleased  to  pour  out  his  reflec¬ 
tions,  dnl  he  monopolize  the  conversa- 1 
tion,  as  some  great  talkers  are  wont  to  i 
do.  A  question  or  remark  from  any  of  | 
his  younger  hearers  would  engage  him  : 
in  a  new  train  of  thought,  and  he ! 
would  listen  to  their  arguments  with  ^ 
perfect  courtesy  and  patience,  and  with- ! 
out  any  of  that  self-conscious  superi-  j 
ority  which  sometimes  makes  the  con-  j 
versation  of  clever  men  so  oppressive.  ! 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  ] 
only  topics  that  interested  him  were  j 
poetry  and  literature.  His  remarks  on  | 
jKilitics,  and  church  questions,  or  other’' 
subjects  of  the  day,  were  keen  and  j 
original,  often  humorous  or  satirical.  ' 
There  lay  in  his  mind,  as  in  that  of  I 
men  of  imaginative  genius  there  al¬ 
ways  is,  a  fund  of  liumor,  breaking 
out  now  in  sparks  of  wit,  now  in  some¬ 
what  broad  and  boyish  jests.  “  What 
is  the  charge  for  asses  ‘j*’’  he  would  sud¬ 
denly  say  to  the  astonished  turnpike- 
keeper  on  the  Thirlinere  roa«l,  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  turning  to  ’ 
count  his  companions  as  they  passed  I 
the  toll-bar.  Occasionally,  but  not  j 
frequently,  a  tinge  of  bitterness  would  ' 
dash  the  current  of  his  talk ;  more  often,  ’ 
in  a  few  words  of  powerful  irony  he  ^ 
would  denounce  some  popular  untruth,  ' 
and  expose  its  fallacy.  Such  passages 
are  to  W  found  here  and  there  in  his 
writings,  although  their  prevailing 
tone  is  grace  and  tenderness.  His  mind,  I 


philo- 


indeed,  had  a  strong  elemeait  of  stern 
and  masculine  feeling,  which  did  not 
j  often  rise  to  the  surface,  but  which,  if 
he  had  given  it  scope,  would  have 
made  him  eloquent  and  powerful  as  a 
moral  teacher  or  a  satirist. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  varied 
play  of  his  intellect,  an^  a  certain 
child-like  enjoyment  of  his  gifts,  the 
whole  impression  left  on  the  mind  by 
intercourse  with  him  was  one  of  sa«l- 
ness  and  pity,  mingled  with  admira¬ 
tion.  There  was  cause  enough  for  thi.s, 
unhappily,  in  his  life,  in  facts  which 
this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on — which, 
indeed,  it  is  no  concern  of  ours  to  dwell 
on  at  all.  Inheriting,  in  a  high  degree 
his  father’s  genius,  he  inherited  some¬ 
thing  of  his  defect  of  will.  One  un¬ 
happy  weakness  marred,  without  stain¬ 
ing,  a  character  which  was  in  its  sub¬ 
stance  singularly  innocent,  benevolent, 
pure,  and  child-like.  Few  men  could 
have  done  less  harm ;  few  men  of  such 
diversified  genius  have  written  so  much 
of  unmixed  good.  But  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  great  power  combined  with 
any  degree  of  moral  weakness,  of  lofty 
.and  immortal  gifts,  lifting  .their  pos¬ 
sessor  above  common  men,  while  in 
strength  of  will  and  self-control  he 
feels  himself  unequal  to  them,  must 
create  a  sadness,  deep  and  bitter,  in 
proportion  to  the  intrinsic  worth  and 
purity  of  the  heart.  This  sadness  was 
a  prevailing  feature  in  Hartley  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  mind ;  it  was  expressed  in  his 
features,  it  underlay  his  conversation, 
it  is  the  key-note  to  much  of  his  poetry. 
That  it  never  issued  in  defiance,  or  in 
unjust  anger,  or  irreverence;  that  it 
never  tempted  him,  as  it  has  tempted 
so  many  others,  to  call  good  evil,  and 
evil  good ;  that  it  is  always  humble, 
self-accusing;  still  more,  that  in  its 
deepest  and  most  regretful  moments  it 
Is  always  hopeful  :  this  marks  his 
character,  in  our  judgment,  as  one 
worthy  of  all  sympathy  and  love. 

Few  poets  have  left  a  more  distinct 
impress  of  their  mind  and  heart  upon 
their  Avorks  than  Hartley  Coleridge. 
Much  of  them  belongs  to  that  kind  of 
poetry  which  is  wrung  by  sorrow  from 
the  soul  of  genius.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceetl  the  melancholy  of  some  of  his 
sonnets;  as  of  that  deeply  touching 
one: 
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“Once  I  was  voung,  and  fancy  was  ray  all, 

My  love,  my  joy,  ray  grief,  my  hope,  my  fear, 
And  ever  ready  as  an  infant's  tear, 

Whate'er  in  Fancy's  kingdom  might  befall; 
Some  quaint  device  had  Fancy  still  at  call. 

With  seemly  verse  to  greet  the  coming  cheer ; 
Such  grief  to  soothe,  such  airy  hope  to  rear. 

To  sing  the  birth-song,  or  the  funeral, 

Of  snch  light  love,  it  was  a  plea.sant  task ; 

Hut  ill  accord  the  quirks  of  wayward  glee. 

That  wears  affliction  for  a  wanton  mask. 

With  woes  that  bear  not  Fancy’s  livery ; 

With  Hope  that  scorns  of  Fate  its  fate  to  ask. 
But  is  itself  its  own  sure  destiny." 

Or  the  following : 

“Youth,  thou  art  fled  —  but  where  are  all  the 
charms 

Which,  though  with  thee  they  came,  and  passed 
with  thee. 

Should  leave  a  perfume  and  sweet  memory 
Of  what  they  have  been  ? — All  thy  boons  and 
harms 

Have  perished  quite.  Thy  oft  renewed  alarms 
Forsake  the  flutt’ring  echo. — Smiles  and  tears 
Die  on  my  cheek,  or,  petrified  with  years. 

Show  the  dull  woe  which  no  compassion  warms. 
The  mirth  none  shares.  Yet  could  a  wish,  a 
thought. 

Unravel  all  the  complex  web  of  age — 

Could  all  the  characters  that  time  hath  wrought 
Be  clean  effaced  from  my  memorial  page 
By  one  short  word,  the  word  I  would  not  say ; 

I  thank  my  God  because  my  hairs  are  gray.” 

In  mere  music  and  rhythm,  his  sonnets 
often  come  nearer  to  Snakespeare’s  than 
those  of  any  modern  poet,  not  except¬ 
ing  Wordsworth.  The  Englisli  lan¬ 
guage  contains  few  more  exquisite  ones 
than  tlkiit  on  the  lack  of  great  poets  in 
this  age : 

“  Whither  is  gone  the  wisdom  and  the  power 
That  ancient  sages  scattered  with  the  notes 
Of  thought-suggesting  lyres  ?  The  music  floats 
In  the  void  air ;  even  at  this  breathing  hour 
In  every  cell  and  every  blooming  bower 
The  sweetness  of  old  lays  is  hov’ring  still ; 

But  the  strong  soul,  the  self-sustaining  will. 

The  rugged  root  that  bare  the  winsome  flower. 

Is  weak  and  withered.  Were  we  like  the  fays 
That  sweetly  nestle  in  the  foxglove  bells. 

Or  lurk  and  murmur  in  the  rose-lipped  shells 
That  Neptune  to  the  earth  as  quit-rent  pays, 
Then  might  our  pretty  modem  Philomels 
Sustain  our  spirits  with  their  roundelays." 

That  again  to  Ilomer  is  scarcely  in¬ 
ferior,  especially  in  the  concluding 
lines,  describing  the  varied  music  of 
the  old  poet’s  verse : 

“  How  strong. 

How  fortified  with  all  the  num’rous  train 
Of  human  truths,  great  poet  of  thy  kind, 

Wert  thou,  whose  verse,  capacious  as  the  sea. 


And  various  as  the  voices  of  the  wind, 

Swelled  with  the  gladness  of  the  battle’s  glee. 

And  yet  could  glorify  infirmity 

When  Priam  wept,  or  sharaestruck  Helen  pined." 

The  petMiliarity  of  the  sonnet,  its 
ending  as  it  were  without  an  end,  was 
adapted  perhaps  to  certain  incom¬ 
pleteness,  not  of  thought,  nor  of  ex¬ 
pression,  which  are  often  highly  tinish- 
ed,  but  (if  the  expression  may  be  used) 
of  character,  in  the  poet’s  mind.  The 
sonnet  finishes,  yet  does  not  finish 
the  subject  ;  it  contains  a  com])lete 
thought,  but  suggests  that  there  is 
more  beliind.  In  the  use  of  the  double 
syllable  at  the  line — 

“  Could  any  sin  survive  and  be  forgiven. 

One  sinful  wish  would  make  a  hell  of  heaven,” 

giving  a  quiet  ring  to  the  verse,  and 
varying  its  monotony,  as  well  as  in  the 
happy  introduction  of  the  tribrach,  or 
the  anapajst : 

“  To  greet  the  pressure  of  immaculate  feet,” 

Hartley  Coleridge  is  a  consummate 
artist.  Hut  the  cliaracteristic  of  his 
poetry,  throughout,  is  its  unaffected¬ 
ness.  There  is  no  straining  after  effect, 
no  staring,  startling  epithets,  no  elabo¬ 
rate  and  artificial  simplicity.  All  is 
graceful,  tender,  beautiful — the  growth 
of  a  mind  in  which  grace  and  beauty 
were  native  elements. 

Whether  his  genius  w'as  capable  of  a 
sustained  flight  it  is  hard  to  say.  The 
longest  poem  in  his  first  volume  (that 
published  in  his  lifetime)  is  not  the 
most  striking;  but  that  called  the 
“Prometheus”  (in  the  posthumous 
volume)  though  a  fragment,  is  in  itself 
a  gem  of  exquisite  beauty.  It  is  an 
adaptation  of  some  of  the  many  mys¬ 
terious  ideas  which  cluster  round  the 
story  of  the  benevolent,  suflering,  un¬ 
bending  Titan.  In  no  modern  poet 
can  we  point  to  a  more  beautiful  pass¬ 
age  than  that  in  which  the  sylphs  de¬ 
scribe  the  infancy  of  Jupiter,  at  whose 
enforced  desertion  his  mother  Khtea 

“  would  have  given  her  godhead  for  a  heart 
That  might  have  broken ;” 

then  his  growing  boyhood,  while  his 
future  greatness  dawned  upon  him 
gradually,  and  he-  longed  for  the  day  : 

“  When  the  glad  sons  of  the  delivered  earth 
Should  yearly  raiae  the  multitudinous  voice 
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H3rmning  great  Jove,  the  God  of  Liberty ! 

Then  ho  grew  proud,  yet  gontlo  ia  hia  pride. 
And  full  of  tears,  which  well  bocamo  hw  youth 
As  showers  do  spring.  For  ho  was  quickly 
moved 

And  joyed  to  hear  sad  stories  that  we  told 
Of  wliat  we  saw  on  earth — ^of  death,  and  woe. 
And  all  the  waste  of  time.” 

There  ia  througlioiit  this  beautiful 
poem  a  classic  grace  embodying  deeper 
than  classical  thoughts,  a  music  as  of 
the  songs  of  sylphs,  and  occasionally  a 
grandeur  not  unlike  that  of  Ko.ats.  We 
do  not  fear  that  the  reader  will  regret 
the  perusal  of  these  “  reminiscences,” 
if  they  only  introduce  him  to  this 
single  fragment. 

Pcrha})8  the  writings  of  Hartley 
Coleridge  are  hardly  knotvn  as  much 
as  they  deserve  to  be.  The  blaze  of 
glory  around  Tennyson  dims  for  the 
present  the  lustre  of  cotemporary 
poets.  But  as  long  as  grace,  pathos, 
and  tenderness  have  charms  when 
clothed  in  an  expression  of  simple  but 
finished  beauty ;  as  long  as  there  is  in¬ 
terest  in  the  sorrows,  and  struggles, 
and  hopes  of  a  highly-gifted  and  good, 
though  imperfect  man  ;  as  long  as  there 
is  synrpathy.for  purity  and  tenderness 
of  feeling,  and  delight  in  the  melody 
of  exquisite  verse:  so  long  will  his 
■works  deserve  a  place  among  the  gen¬ 
uine  productions  of  high  poetic  genius. 
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LORD  PALMERSTON. 

Tire  public  career  and  character  of 
Lord  Palmerston  have  been  so  fully 
detailed  and  discussed  by  our  morning 
.and  weekly  cotemporaries,  that  our 
tribute  to  his  memory  will  be  best 
paid  in  the  shape  of  a  few  strictly 
jwjrsonal  recollections  and  impressions. 

His  first  acceptance  of  high  office 
was  related  by  himself  the  year  before 
last,  apropos  of  a  bet  said  to  have 
been  made  and  won  by  the  late  Mr. 
Milnes,  the  fifther  of  Lord  Houghton, 
a  man  of  remarkable  abilities  and  ac¬ 
quirements,  although  somewhat  of  an 
idler  in  his  youth.  He  was  lounging 
in  a  club  when  he  overheard  a  college 
friend  saying  that  something  was  as 
unlikely  as  “  Bob  Milnes  bccoiuiug 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.” 
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“And  why  should  I  not  become 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?” 

“  Simply  because  the  odds  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  against  )*ou.” 

“  Will  you  lay  a  thousand  to  one  ?” 

“  Yes,  in  tens.” 

“  Done !” 

The  bet  was  regularly  booked — ten 
thousand  pounds  to  ten.  When  Perce¬ 
val  wrote  to  Mr.  Milnes  to  offer  him 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  inclosed  the  offer,  with  a  ten  pound 
note,  to  his  friend. 

Such  was  the  anecdote,  which  was 
disputed  on  the  ground  that  iMr.  Milnes 
never  had  such  an  offer,  although  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  correspondence  and  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  period. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  referred  to, 
and  he  immediately  related  how  he 
had  been  mi.xed  up  in  the  m.atter. 
Perceval  sent  for  him,  and  said  ho  had 
a  curious  proposal  to  make.  He  had 
offered  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  to  Milnes,  who  would  proba¬ 
bly  refuse  it :  if  he  did,  would  Lord 
Palmerston  take  it  ?  Lord  Palmerston 
said  he  must  consult  his  friends,  es¬ 
pecially  Lord  Malmesbury,  (the  diplo¬ 
matist,)  who  advised  him  to  refuse,  on 
the  ground  that  finance  was  not  in  his 
line,  and  that  his  future  prospects 
might  be  compromised  by  failure.  lie 
refused  accordingly.  Thereupon  Per¬ 
ceval  said  :  “  I  have  since  offered  the 
office  of  Secretary  at  War  to  ^lilnes. 
If  he  I'efuses,  will  you  take  that  ?” 
He  did  take  it;  and  Ins  long  and  pros¬ 
perous  career  began.  This  version 
differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Plummer 
Ward,  who  states  in  his  diary,  as  the 
result  of  a  conversation  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  that  three  things  were 
offered,  namely,  “  a  seat  at  the  Trea¬ 
sury  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
Seals,”  in  addition  to  the  other  two. 

Every  one  has  heard  the  story  of 
Sheridan’s  dinner-party,  at  which  the 
sheriff’s  officers  acted  as  waiters.  On 
its  being  mentioned  as  apocryphal 
at  Brockett,  “  Not  at  all,”  exclaimed 
Lord  Palmerston,  “  I  was  at  it.  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Canning,  Frere,  and  some  others^ 
including  myself,  had  agreed  to  f<»rm 
a  society  (projected,  you  may  remem¬ 
ber,  by  Swift)  for  the  improvement  of 
the  English  language.  Wo  were  to 
give  dinners  in  turn ;  Sheridan  gave 
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the  first;  and  my  attention  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  at¬ 
tendance  by  the  frequent  appeals  on 
the  part  of  the  improvised  servants  to 
*Mr.  Sheridan.’  ” 

“  And  did  you  improve  the  lan¬ 
guage?” 

“Not  certainly  at  the  dinner;  for 
Sheridan  got  drunk,  and  a  good  many 
words  of  doubtful  propriety  were  em¬ 


ployed.” 

He  was  a  purist  in  language,  gram¬ 
mar,  and  orthography,  and  some  curi¬ 
ous  illustrations  of  his  zeal  for  their 
reformation  are  preserved  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Office.  lie  had  a  confirmed  dis¬ 
like  to  “  that  that  ”  and  “  had  had  ;” 
as  in  a  sentence  thus  constructed  ;  “  It 
was  said  that  that  general  had  had  a 
check.” 

In  the  last  Speech  from  the  Throne 
her  Majesty  is  made  to  say  that  she 
had  great  satisfaction  in  recurring 
again  to  her  Parliament.  Some  of 
the  literary  men  objected,  and  their 
objection  was  stated  to  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  one  evening,  (February  tenth,) 
when  he  had  been  unexpectedly  de¬ 
tained  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
had  only  just  risen  from  an  eleven 
o’clock  dinner.  He  defended  the  ex¬ 
pression,  and  maintained  the  argument 
with  unabated  spirit,  till  the  subject 
was  dropped.  Tne  next  morning,  be¬ 
fore  ten,  the  objector  received  the 
following  memorandum,  written  in 
the  Premier’s  clear,  bold,  well-known 
hand : 

Johnson's  Dictionary. 

“  In  this  Life  the  Thoughts  of  God  and  a 
future  State  often  offer  themselves  to  us. 
Tliey  often  spring  up  in  our  Minds,  and  when 
expelled  recur  again.”  Calamy. 

One  meaning  of  “  Recur,”  is  “  to  have  Re- 
coursi^  to,”  and  it  is  perfectly  good  En^’ish  to 
say  “  I  have  recourse  to  you  again." 

Etymologically,  “to  recur”  “to  run 
back,"  and  one  may  with  Propriety  say  I  run 
back,  or  come  back,  to  you  again. 

The  Queen  recurs  or  comes  back  to  her 
Parliament  at  the  end  of  every  Recess,  and 
she  docs  again  that  which  she  has  done  often 
befare. 

P.  10/2—65. 

His  acute  sense  of  the  value  of 
words  made  him  fidgety  under  mis¬ 


quotation.  When  Pope’s  line  on  Peter¬ 
borough  was  repeated  thus — 

“  Here  he  whose  lightning  hroJee  the  Iberian 
lines,” 

“ Pierced"  was  his  quiet  correction. 

It  having  been  remarked  how  many 
popular  quotations  are  incorrect,  he 
immediately  supplied  several  addition¬ 
al  instances ;  amongst  others — 

“  lie  who’s  convinced  against  his  will 

Nil  actum  reputans  dum  quid  supcrcssct  agen¬ 
dum. 

He  was  as  much  .at  home  in  Italian 
as  in  English ;  and  some  amusement 
was  caused  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  his  correction  of  his  accomplished 
friend,  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  (Lord 
Houghton,)  who  unluckily  said  Cag¬ 
liari  instead  of  C.agliiri. 

Of  late  years  Lord  Palmerston  had 
so  much  writing  to  get  through  that 
he  had  neither  time  nor  eyesight  to 
spare  for  books.  Even  his  newspaper 
reading  was  limited.  The  stores  of 
information  he  accumulated  and  op¬ 
portunely  applied  were  mostly  derived 
from  oral  sources:  from* an  admiral, 
general,  or  governor,  just  returned 
from  a  foreign  station ;  from  a  diplo¬ 
matist  on  his  transit  from  one  capital 
to  another;  from  .an  intelligent  travel¬ 
er,  or  a  well-informed-foreigner.  The 
facts  he  got  from  thefti  were  carefully 
p.acked  away  in  a  corner  of  his  mind 
till  wanted,  and  always  came  out 
wonderfully  well-sorted  and  fresh.  In 
the  autumn  of  1863,  he  was  riding 
into  Southampton  with  Mr.  Cowper, 
when  he  heard  that  an  Austrian  of  dis¬ 
tinction  was  there  on  a  sort  of  free- 
trade  mission,  and  w.as  about  to  explain 
his  views  at  a  public  dinner.  Lord 
Palmerston  .attended  the  dinner,  and 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  astonished 
every  body  by  his  familiarity  with  the 
subject  and  with  the  position  of  the 
Austrian  government  in  relation  to 
it ;  th.at  familiarity  being  exclusively 
based  on  the  report  of  a  conversation 
with  Count  de  Uechberg  repeated  to 
him  a  few  days  before. 

Literature  was  the  fashion  of  his 
early  days,  when  (as  Sydney  Smith 
remarked)  a  false  quantity  in  a  man 
w.as  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing  as  a 
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faux  pas  in  a  woman.  He  was  tole¬ 
rably  well  up  in  the  chief  Latin  and 
Fhiglish  classics ;  but  he  entertained 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  para¬ 
doxes  touching  the  greatest  of  them 
that  was  ever  broached  by  a  man  of 
his  intellectual  calibre.  He  maintained 
that  the  j)lay8  of  Shakespeare  were 
really  written  by  Bacon,  who  passed 
them  otf  under  the  name  of  an  actor 
for  fear  of  compromising  his  profes¬ 
sional  prosiiects  and  philosoi)hic  grav¬ 
ity.  Only  last  year,  when  this  subject 
was  discussed  at  Broadlands,  Lord 
Palmerston  suddenly  Ictl  the  room, 
and  speedily  returned  with  a  small 
volume  of  dramatic  criticisms,  in 
which  the  same  theory  (originally  start¬ 
ed  by  an  American  lady)  was  support¬ 
ed  by  supposed  analogies  of  thought 
and  expression.  “There,”  he  said, 
“  re.ad  that,  and  you  will  come  over 
to  my  opinion.”  When  the  positive 
testimony  of  Ben  .Tonson,  in  the  verses 
j)refixed  to  the  edition  of  1623,  was 
adduced,  he  remarked:  “Oh!  these 
fellows  always  stand  up  for  one  anoth¬ 
er,  or  he  may  have  been  deceived  like 
the  rest.”  The  argument  had  struck 
Lord  Palmerston  by  its  ingenuity,  and 
he  wanted  leisure  for  a  searching  ex¬ 
posure  of  its  groundlessness. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  about 
him,  it  has  been  truly  observed,  was 
the  manner  in  which  his  faculties  went 
on  ripening  to  the  last.  On  his  first 
becoming  Premier,  his  conduct  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
condemned  for  levity  of  tone  and  mis- 

filiiced  jocularity.  “  Let  him  remain 
*rcmier  for  a  year  or  two,”  observed 
a  member  of  tfie  highest  literary  and 
political  distinction,  “and  our  stand¬ 
ard  will  be  lowered  till  we  prefer  this 
Laughing  devil-may-care  method  of 
getting  through  business  to  the  wit 
of  Canning  and  the  gravity  of  Peel.” 
But  Lord  I^almerston  (whose  levity 
was  on  the  surface,  and  useful  ns  well 
as  justifi.able  against  established  bores) 
rose  with  each  succeeding  session,  and 
on  great  occasions  was  rarely  found 
wanting  in  moral  influence,  or  in  the 
dignity  befitting  his  position.  He  did 
more  than  conciliate  good-will  by  his 
suavity  of  demeanor  and  t.act :  he  com¬ 
manded  respect  by  his  grasp  of  mind, 
his  readiness  of  resource,  his  compre¬ 


hensiveness  of  view,  his  knowledge  of 
his  country  and  his  countrymen,  his 
vast  experience,  his  known  patriotism, 
his  expansive  liberality,  and  by  all 
that  combination  of  qualities,  acquired 
or  innate,  which  make  up  what  the 
French  emphatically  term  caractere. 
His  alleged  carelessness  was  the  ease 
of  a  consummate  master  of  the  craft. 
He  wielded  his  weapon 

“  With  hand  whose  almost  careless  coolness  spoke 
Its  grasp  well  used  to  deal  the  sabre  stroke.” 

He  was  the  most  earnest  of  statesmen, 
despite  his  levity :  just  as,  despite  of 
that  touch  of  Hibernicism  in  gait  or 
bearing  which  the  Brummel  school 
disapproved,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
perfect  gentlemen  that  ever  lived. 
This  was  pointed  out  w'ith  intuitive 
sagacity  and  felicity  of  touch  by  Mr. 
Kinglake  in  accounting  for  the  pro¬ 
longed  misappreciation  of  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  in  England  : 

“His  partly  Celtic  blood,  and  per¬ 
haps  too  in  early  life  his  boyish  con¬ 
sciousness  of  j)ower,  had  given  him  a 
C4‘rtain  elation  of  manner  and  bear¬ 
ing  which  kept  him  for  a  long  time 
out  of  the  good  graces  of  the  more 
fastidious  part  of  the  English  world. 
The  defect  w'as  toned  down  ’by  age, 
for  it  lay  upon  the  surface  only,  and 
in  his  inner  nature  there  w'as  nothing 
vulgar  nor  unduly  pretending.  Still 
the  defect  made  people  slow — made 
them  take  forty  years — to  recognize 
the  full  measure  of  his  intellectual 
strength.”  During  nearly  half  that 
number  of  years  before  he  became  Pre¬ 
mier,  his  name  was  associated  with 
the  liberal  policy  of  England  all  the 
world  over — to  such  an  extent,  in¬ 
deed,  that  it  was  positively  personified 
in  him.  Instead  of  ce  perjicle  Albion,  it 
was  ce  (liable  de  Palmerston,  that  was 
denounced  by  every  absolute  court  in 
Europe,  and  it  was  on  him  that  the 
hopes  of  every  oppressed  and  strug¬ 
gling  nationality  were  fixed.  The  title 
of  “  great  ”  can  not  be  denied  to  a 
statesman  who  has  thus  stamped  his 
impress  on  his  age. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
that  Lord  Palmerston  did  every  thing 
off  his  own  bat ‘after  1834.  Ilefer- 
ring  no  later  than  .Tune  last,  to  the 
Eastern  complication  of  1840-1841,  he 
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related  that,  on  M.  Thiers  (October, 
1840)  announcing  an  intention  to  call 
out  an  extraordinary  conscription  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men. 
Lord  Melbourne  wrote  to  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  to  this  eflfect :  “  Thiers’s 
announcement  is  a  threat.  By  G — d, 

I  w’on’t  stand  it !  If  this  goes  on,  I 
will  immediately  call  Parliament  to¬ 
gether,  and  see  what  they  think  of  it.” 
This  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  King 
of  the  French,  and  the  Thiers  ministry 
came  to  a  speedy  termination. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  by  no  means 
a  rash  foreign  minister,  and  cautiously 
avoided  involving  the  country  in  se¬ 
rious  warfare.  In  his  diplomatic  con¬ 
test  with  M.  Thiers,  he  had  Austria, 
Prussi.a,  and  Russia  upon  his  side. 
Ilis  Spanish  operations  were  in  support 
of  the  lawfully-constituted  sovereign 
and  authorities.  When  Austria  and 
Prussia  quarreled  over  llesse-Cassel, 
and  M’ere  about  to  come  to  blows,  he 
had  only  to  hold  up  his  hand,  and 
Prussia  would  have  crossed  the  Itubi- 
con.  General  Radowitz  was  overruled, 
and  compelled  to  give  way,  because 
even  the  moral  support  of  England 
was  refused. 

I.<ord  Palmerston’s  approval  of  the 
coup  d'kat  was  certainly  incautious 
and  premature.  We  suspect  that  he 
was  hurried  into  it  by  the  hope  of  see¬ 
ing  an  Orleanist  or  Legitimist  Resto¬ 
ration  indefinitely  postponed.  The  I 
visit  to  Compiegne  also  laid  him  open 
to  much  gratuitous  misrepresentation. 
It  was  there  that  Louis  Napoleon  ex¬ 
pressed  to  him  a  regret  that  the  im¬ 
perial  regime  was  inevitably  unfitting 
the  French  for  self-government.  He 
Joined  the  chaetfte  glittering  with  green 
and  gold  d  la  LoxiU  Quinze,  in  a  plain 
n*d  hunting  coat  which  had  evidently 
seen  service  on  more  business-like  oc¬ 
casions.  His  predilection  for  the  Errt- 
peror  did  not  outlast  the  appropri¬ 
ation  of  Nice  and  Savoy;  and  he  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoved  the  joke  (Lord  Hough¬ 
ton’s  we  believe)  at  Cambridge  House, 
on  a  French  Secretary’s  saying,  on  his 
way  to  the  refreshment  room — “Jej 
vais  prendre  quelque  chose.”  “Vous 
avez  raison  :  .c'est  I’habitude  de  votre 
pays.” 

Lord  Palmerston’s  steady  support 
of  Turkey  against  the  Christian  pro-  * 


vinces  (like  Servia)  nominally  subject 
to  her  sovereignty,  ill  acconls  with 
the  policy  which  encouraged  Lom¬ 
bardy  to  rise;  but  his  conviction  was 
that  what  Turkey  lost  would  be  so 
much  gained  by  Russia  or  Austria; 
and  that  'the  disruption  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  might  lead  to  the  estali- 
lishment  of  an  unfriendly  power  across 
our  overland  road  to  India. 

Another  ingrained  opinion  of  his 
was  that  the  treaties  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  should  be  stringent¬ 
ly  enforced. 

We  are  now  one  and  all  rapidly 
becoming  non-interventionists.  Lord 
Palmerston’s  doctrine,  right  or  wrong, 
was,  that  Great  Britain  should  never 
miss  an  opportunity  of  transplanting 
or  promoting  frt*e  institutions,  nor 
ever  stand  by  and  see  a  weak  nation 
opjiressed  by  a  stronger  one.  If  he 
was  wrong,  we  were  wrong  in  going 
to  war  for  Turkey  and  loudly  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  Italy.  If  he  was  right, 
we  ought  to  have  joined  Franco  in 
pteventing  Austria  and  Prussia  from 
plundering  Denmark ;  and  it  was  a 
deep  mortification  to  him  that  we  did 
not.  If  he  had  been  twenty  years 
younger,  he  would  have  done  one  of 
two  things :  have  resigned  at  once  on 
finding  the  majority  of  his  colleagues 
against  him,  or  have  reconstructed  his 
Cabinet  and  declared  Avar.  The  na¬ 
tion,  sensibly  alive  to  the  wound  on 
the  national  honor,  would  probably 
have  gone  along  with  him. 

This  opens  the  wide  question — too 
wide  to  be  discussed  now  —  what 
amount  or  class  of  jtrinciple  an  English 
minister  may  honorably  concede  to 
expediency  ?  Ought  Lord  Abenleen 
(who  disapproved  the  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia)  to  have  resigned  in  1853,  or  Lord 
Palmerston  in  1864,  at  the  risk  of 
throwing  the  whole  country  into  con¬ 
fusion?  All  our  public  men — without 
an  exception  that  we  know  of — seem 
to  have  arrived  at  the  convenient  con¬ 
viction  that,  when  in  office^  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  carry  out  the 
policy  best  adapted  to  keep  them  there : 
namely,  that  w’hich  is  in  accordance 
with  enlightened  public  opinion,  as  re- 

tiresented  by  Parliament  and  the  press, 
jord  Palmerston  adopted  the  con¬ 
ventional  creed  in  this  matter.  But 
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BO  far  as  predilections  and  opinions 
were  concerned,  he  swerved  very  slight¬ 
ly,  if  at  all,  from  the  projrramine  with 
which  he  started.  He  was  a  thorough¬ 
going  Canningite  at  heart;  liberal  as 
regards  foreign  policy  and  religious 
toleration,  but  with  an  ingrained  dis¬ 
like  to  parliamentary  reform  and  dis¬ 
sent.  He  thought  the  Dissenters  un¬ 
reasonable  in  claiming  to  be  exempt 
from  church-rates,  and  he  Imd  statistics 
to  prove  that  the  effect  of  the  six- 

rmund  occupation  clause  would  be 
ittle  short  of  revolutionary.  The 
conservative  instinct  at  the  late  gener¬ 
al  election  w.as  right :  he  was  the  only 
genuine  conservative  left  amongst  our 
prominent  party  leaders ;  and  the  so- 
called  conservatives  who  otficiousljr 
volunteered  a  reform  bill  to  catch  radi¬ 
cal  votes,  justly  forfeited  all  right  or 
title  to  the  name. 

The  Liberal  party  were  far  from 
pleased  at  the  large  infusion  of  the 
Peelite  or  liberal -conservative  ele¬ 
ment  in  his  last  government  at  its 
formation.  Hut  he  had  thoughts  of 
going  further,  and  of  applying  to  Mr. 
Spencer  Walpole. 

There  is,  there  can  be,  no  difference 
of  opinion  about  Lord  Palmerston  in 
private  life,  as  a  host,  a  guest,  a  com-  i 
panion,  or  a  friend;  although  it  is  the 
fashion  to  "Bay  that  Ive  never  had  a 
friend,  because  he  was  not  exclusive  in 
his  intimacies.  He  was  so  uniformlv 
considerate  and  unselfish  ;  so  kind,  tol¬ 
erant,  and  indulgent  in  word  and  deed, 
his  geniality,  frankness,  .and  simplicity 
at  once  put  every  Viody  at  case.  That 
charm  of  manner  could  not  be  feigned, 
acipiired,  or  studied ;  it  was  the  ob¬ 
vious  emanation  of  a  warm,  cordial, 
generous  nature,  which  it  would  be 
didicult  to  distinguish  or  separate  from 
heart.  The  cajiacity  for  warm  affec¬ 
tion  must  be  im[)lied  from  the  happy 
art  of  inspiring  it :  and  who  won  the 
hearts  of  a  large  and  singularljr-gifted 
family  circle  like  him?  Who  inspired 
Buch  implicit  reliance  on  his  support 
in  all  who  had  ever  acted  under  him 
or  ever  linked  their  political  fortunes 
with  his?  With  all  his  self-command, 
he  was  liable  to  be  overcome  by  strong 
emotion.  His  severest  illness  for  many 
years  was  brought  on  by  the  death  of 


the  Prince-Consort  and  his  fear  of  its 
effect  on  the  Queen. 

His  company  hours  were  materially 
curtailed  by  business,  but,  from  the 
moment  he  joined  the  circle  till  he 
left  it,  he  was  always  ready  to  amuse 
and  be  amused ;  he  was  never  out  of 
temper  or  out  of  spirits,  never  in.atten- 
tive,  absent,  or  preoccupied — the  dis¬ 
tinctive  good  -  breeding  of  working 
statesmen,  as  punctuality  is  the  good¬ 
breeding  of  kings.  He  listened  as 
•well  as  he  talked;  he  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  good  conversation ;  and  he  liked 
it  the  better  for  being  enlivened  with 
fancy  and  fun.  He  told  a  story  capi¬ 
tally,  frequently  with  an  apropo^  which 
brought  its  application  within  Bar¬ 
row’s  somewhat  large  and  elastic  de¬ 
scription  of  wit. 

“  If  (says  Sydney  Smith)  I  say  a 
good  thing  to-day  and  repeat  it  again 
to-morrow  in  another  company,  the 
flash  of  to-<lay  is  as  much  the  flash  of 
to-morrow  as  the  flash  of  one  musket 
is  the  flash  of  another:  but  if  I  tell  a 
humorous  story,  there  are  a  thousand 
little  diversities  in  my  voice,  manner, 
language,  and  gestures,  which  indicate 
rather  a  different  thing  from  wh.at  it 
was  before,  and  infuse  a  tinge  of  novel¬ 
ty  into  the  repe.ated  narrative.”  Thus 
w.as  it  with  Lord  Palmerston,  and  his 
best  anecdotes,  when  he  could  be 
coaxed  into  repeating  them,  had  al¬ 
ways  a  fresh  zest.  His  play  of  mind 
was  equally  effective  in  catching  and 
improving  any  passing  drollery  or  hu¬ 
morous  thought. 

When  Lord  Derby’s  translation  of 
the  Iliad  w'as  first  announced,  a  guest 
at  Hro.adlands  told  him  he  must  keep 
pace  with  his  great  rival  by  translating 
the  JEneid,  “  Stop  till  1  .am  out  of 
office,  and  the  parallel  will  be  com¬ 
plete.” 

He  laughingly  quoted  the  authority 
of  .an  eminent  physician,  that  continu¬ 
ance  in  office,  with  the  resulfing  em¬ 
ployment,  was  good  for  the  healtn. 

“  Would  not  active  opposition  do 
as  well  ?” 

“No,  no;  that  stirs  up  the  bile  .and 
creates  acidity.  Ask  Disraeli  if  it 
does  not.” 

Nothing,  by  the  way,  created  acid¬ 
ity  in  him ;  he  never  said,  or  sanctioned. 
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an  ill-natured  remark  on  any  body.  On 
being  told  that  a  clever  assailant  re¬ 
gretted  a  personal  attack,  he  said: 
“Tell  him  I  am  not  the  least  offended 
— the  more  particularly  because  I  think 
I  had  the  best  of  it.” 

It  was  mentioned  to  him  that  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
George  Lewis,  ha<I  been  writing  letters 
io  Note*  and  Queries  on  “The  Wakeful¬ 
ness  of  Geese.”  “  The  wakefulness  of 
geese !  Why,  the  Opposition  will 
think  he  means  them;  and  (what  is 
worse)  they  may  sav  they  are  the 
geese  that  saved  the  Capitol.” 

A  couple  were  censured  for  goin^  to 
countr;^  houses  without  an  invitation.  1 
“  Don’t  be  hard  on  them,”  was  his  I 
suggestion,  “  for  if  they  waited  to  be  ! 
invited  they  might  go  nowhere.”  ) 

On  its  being  stated  as  a  good  sign  j 

that  Lady - was  only  attended  by  a 

popular  jihysici.an,  who  shall  be  name¬ 
less,  he  sai J :  “Ah  !  very  true,  when  you  ; 

trust  yourself  to  Dr. - you  should  ! 

have  a  superfluous  stock  of  health  for  : 
him  to  work  upon.” 

When  at  Broadlands,  he  was  a  re¬ 
gular  attendant  at  Hornsey  church,,  but 
was  ot^casionally  late.  Once,  when  he  ! 
did  not  appear  till  toward  the  end  of  | 
the  second  lesson,  the  sermon  was  more  : 
than  onlinarilv  long,  which  a  guest 
attributed  to  tlie  complacent  consider- 1 
ation  of  the  clergyman,  who  was  de- 1 
termined  that  his  fonlship  should  gain 
in  one  way  what  he  lost  in  another.  : 
“  I  never  saw  it  in  th.at  light  Indore.  ' 
I  w'ill  take  good  care  not  to  tax  his 
kindness  ag.ain.”  ^ 

He  passed  some  hours  oT*  every  day 
on  horseback,  except  on  Sundays,  when 
he  walked.  On  a  cold  Sunday  in  the 
November  of  last  year,  after  luncheon, 
he  proposed  a  walk,  and  led  the  way 
to  tlie  iiaddocks,  which  he  opened  one 
after  the  other  with  an  enormous  key 
produced  from  his  coat-pocket,  ]>oint- 
ing  out  and  speculating  on  the  qualities 
of  the  colts.  “That  filly,”  he  said, 
“  will  run  for  the  Derby  the  year  after  > 
next.”  He  then  took  the  party  over  I 
the  river  by  the  ferry-boat,  which  he  I 
tugged  backward  and  forward  by  a 
hard  rope  over  a  stiff  pulley,  taking  an  | 
obvious  pleasure  in  the  exertion,  and  ' 
declining  help.  Returning  home,  after 
nearly  two  hours’  brisk  exercise,  in  the  1 


dusk  across  the  park,  his  foot  struck 
against  a  hidden  stump,  and  he  fell  flat, 
but  w."s  uj>  again  in  a  moment,  saying: 
“There  is  no  damage,  except  to  the 
knees  of  my  trowsers.”  The  ]>arty 
looked  anxiously  at  one  another,  re¬ 
membering  the  regretted  death  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  and  were  not  quite  at  ease 
till  the  next  morning,  when  he  joined 
the  breakfast  -  table  with  unshaken 
spirits  and  his  wonto<l  buoyancy  of 
step. 

He  was  a  generous  landlord,  and  so 
indulgent  to  the  tenants  on  his  estate 
in  Sligo  that  he  got  little  income  out 
of  it.  He  said  ojie  day  that  he  had  a 
thousand  tenants  who  paid  umler  five 
pounds  a  year  each.  “  Hut  do  they 
pay?”  “Not  always:  they  pay  when 
they  c.an;  when  they  sell  the  i)ig.” 

lie  was  fond  of  billiards,  and  when 
.at  Hrockett  or  Broadlands,  played  thnas 
games  (neither  more  nor  less)  f>efoiv  nv 
tiring  for  the  night.  He  was  about  on 
the  level  of  those  who  play  a  good 
deal  without  taking  rank  as  players. 
His  best  strokes  were  the  winning 
hazards,  and  fortune  favored  him  as 
much  in  this  as  in  the  political  game. 
After  three  or  four,/f//A-c«  he  wouhl  say : 
“1  think  I  ha<i  Wtter  not  name  my 
stroke.”  He  was  newr  the  least  put 
out  by  losing,  although  he  enjoyed 
winning,  especially  if  L.ady  Palmer¬ 
ston  was  looking  on. 

The  j»ersonal  traits  and  characteristic 
sayings  of  celebrated  men  form  an  in¬ 
dispensable  part  of  their  biogra])hy  ; 
ami  fortun.ately  all  that  can  be  authen- 
tieally  rebated  of  Lord  Palmerston  will 
confirm  and  augment  the  admiring  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  British  people  to  his 
menmry. 


Temple  Bar. 

ROYAL  FAVORITES. 

Tiik  once  celebrated  Mr.  Astley,  of 
the  Royal  Amphitheatre,  w'as  one  of 
the  most  acute  men  of  business  of  his 
time.  He  could  not  write  himself,. and 
he  had  no  excessive  measure  of  respect 
for  the  gentlemen  who  could.  Mr. 
Astley,  however,  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  the  written  dramas  which 
their  authors  submitted  to  him  for 
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reprcBentation.  The  writers  would,  ' 
with  respectful  confidence,  assert  the 
merits  of  their  respective  pieces  ;  and 
Mr.  Astley  would  thereupon  cla})  a 
very  strong  word  before  their  “mer¬ 
its,”  and  would  say :  “  Sir,  has  the 
])iecc  a  name  that  will  look  well  upon 
a  wall  ?” 

And  there  i*  something  in  a  name, 
after  all,  despite  any  and  every  great 
authority  to  the  contrary.  The  per¬ 
fume  ot  the  rose  would  remain  the 
same,  however  ugly  the  appellation  a 
botanist  might  attach  to  the  flower; 
but  the  lack  of  sweetness  in  the  desig¬ 
nation  might  lead  one  who  saw  a  rose 
for  the  first  time,  to  pass  it  by  without 
stoojung  to  inhale  the  odor.  The 
friemls  of  that  most  exipiisite  of  royal 
favorites,  Rosamond,  called  her,  “  Rosa 
munda;”  her  enemies  brande<l  her  with 
the  epithet  of  “  Rosa  mundi.”  There 
is  all  the  ditference  in  the  world  be¬ 
tween  the  sound,  as  between  the  sense 
of  the  two  epithets;  and  this  sort  of 
difterence  is  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  “young  ladies”  of  the  thrilling 
melodramatic  theatres.  The  suscepti¬ 
ble  lads  who  admire  and  ap])laud  Miss 
Fitz-Norman,  would  keep  their  hearts 
sound  if  they  were  aware  that  she  was 
really  a  Mrs.  Cripper,  who  between  the 
agonies  of  her  scenes  calmly  knitted 
socks  in  the  greenroom  for  her  six- 
months  old  twin  girls. 

Yet  there  are  things  in  nature  for 
which  an  attractive  name  may  do  good 
service,  but  which  require  something 
more  to  render  them  ])ermanently  suc¬ 
cessful.  Royal  Favorite*  is  a  capi¬ 
tal  name  connected  with  an  admirable 
BubjtH’t.  It  is  the  title  of  a  work  in 
two  volumes,  of  which  Mr.  Sutherland 
Menzies  is  the  author.  As  the  eye 
glances  at  the  title  and  falls  on  the 
mere  outward  aspect  of  these  brilliant¬ 
looking  volumes,  the  mind  is  attracted 
by  their  promise  and  excited  by  pleas¬ 
ant  exi)ectation.  Let  us  add,  what 
might  Ik*  the  sum  of  all  our  criticism, 
that  when  the  reader  has  gone  through 
the  glittering  series,  from  the  favorites 
of  J^iward  ot  Caernarvon  to  the  round 
dozen  of  her  who  had  insatiate  appe¬ 
tite  for  favorites,  Catherine  the  Second 
of  Russia,  he  will  acknowledge  that 
Mr.  Menzies  is  one  who  does  not  tire 
of  bis  work,  and  whose  industry  and 


persistency  are,  in  these  easy-going 
(lavs,  something  remarkable. 

We  do  not  know  on  what  authority 
the  first  Bonaparte  founded  his  statis¬ 
tics  ;  but  he  was  fond  of  asserting  to 
his  own  familiar  friends  that  out  of  a 
hundred  favorites  of  kings,  ninety-five 
had  been  hanged,  (“  Sur  cent  fanori* 
(les  rois  quatre-oinyt-quinze  ont  ete  pen- 
dus.'^)  Nations,  the  same  imperial  au¬ 
thority  once  remarked,  have  always 
been  badly  administered  when  the 
government  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
favorites.  This  maxim,  however,  is  far 
from  being  indisputable.  Jilany  sover¬ 
eigns  might  be  named  w’ho  governed 
wisely  only  through  favorites  of  high¬ 
er  intellect  and  honester  purpose  than 
i  their  ])atrons,  and  who  ceased  to  gov- 
I  ern  well  as  8(H)n  as  they  lost  the  sup- 
I  port  and  guidance  on  which  they  used 
I  to  rely.  Even  some  of  those  fmlle^  pe- 
j  cheresses,  the  mistresses  of  the  kings 
I  of  France,  were  so  much  superior  to 
j  their  royal  lovers  as  to  keep  them  in 
I  the  path  of  every  duty,  save  one,  from 
which  those  kings  were  too  much 
given  to  stray.  Even  that  unclean 
Gascon,  Piers  de  Giiveston,  M’as  neither 
vulgar  in  manner,  nor  in  spirit  a  cow¬ 
ard,  nor  in  mind  a  fool.  Mr.  Menzies, 
I  who  has  no  love  for  his  hero,  says  that 
I  much  for  him  with  ilndoubted  truth. 

I  And  equally  truly  is  ‘it  asserted  of 
Agnes  Sorel,  that  “  faulty,”  as  Mr. 
Menzies,  with  much  liberality,  desig¬ 
nates  her  character  to  have  been,  the 
lady  of  beauty  worked  as  wonderful 
a  metamorphosis  in  the  indolent  cha¬ 
racter  of  Charles  the  Seventh  as  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  did  in  the  fortunes  of 
France.  Voltaire  has  misrepresented 
both  of  these  remarkable  women. 
France  is  just  now  engaged  in  collect¬ 
ing  means  wherewith  to  raise  a  mag¬ 
nificent  and  permanent  testimonial  to 
the  valor,  the  virtues,  and  the  |)atriotio 
services  of  Joan  of  Arc.  To  Agnes 
Sorel  there  can  be,  of  course,  no  such 
record  of  her  deeds.  But  her  portrait 
may  be  fittingly  found  in  the  edifice 
inscriln'd,  “  A  toutes  les  gloirea  de  la 
France ;”  for  she  exercised  an  influ¬ 
ence — not  so  “  mysterious,”  perhaps, 
as  Mr.  Menzies  describes  it — for  good, 
over  a  king  who  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  influenced.  We  quite  agree 
with  the  author  that  Agnes  Sorel  was 
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“  emphatically  a  woman  fitted  to  pnvce  '  de’  Medici ;  and  IlusRia  contributes  in 
the  best  days  of  chivalry,  and  to  shine  j  a  single  chapter  notices  of  the  twelve 
in  that  precise  period  of  the  middle  !  favorites,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  cor- 
ages  when  resjiect  and  love  for  the  sex  j  rectly  put,  twelve  of  the  favorites,  of 
wore  mingled  with  other  noble,  gentle,  j  the  second  Catherine.  This  list  might 
and  generous  sentiments;”  but  when  !  be,  of  course,  indefinitely  extemb'd, 
Mr.  Menzies  adds  that  these  sentiments  !  but  Mr.  Menzies  has  been  sutticiently 
were  “  altogether  unknown  in  Greece  I  liberal.  His  fifteen  chapters  contain 
among  its  fascinating  hetmne,  as  shown  '  abundant  illustration  of  the  lives  of 
toward  the  austere,  high-minded,  but  |  the  individuals  who  come  under  the 
in  latter  times  degenerate,  matrons  of  |  head  of  “  royal  favorites  and  the 
liome,”  we  take  some  exception  to  the  i  work  would  have  been  more  than  over¬ 
statement.  Pericles  loved  Aspasia  suf- 1  done  if  a  single  addition  had  been 
ficiently  well  to  make  her  liis  wife;  inade  to  the  measure  already  heaped 
and  the  intellect  rather  than  the  beau-  I  ami  running  over, 
ty  of  the  lady  enabled  her  to  form  the  j  We  must  further  rem.ark  that  in  a 
most  brilliant  orators  of  (ireece.  The  work  of  such  variety  and  extent  some 
generosity,  at  least,  of  sentiment  which  !  in.accuracies  must  inevitiibly  occur, 
carried  admirers  to  the  feet  of  Lais,  j  These  will  be  found  rather  in  the  Eng- 
and  which  was  so  lavish  as  to  have  lish  than  the  foreign  subjects.  The 
given  rise  to  the  j)roverb,  “  iVbw  cuiri«  |  former  will  bear  some  revision  ])repar- 
couthiffit  adire  Coriiit/imn,"  in  ^wtiohv  nlory  to  a  second  edition;  and  mean- 
disputed.  When  Phrync,  accused  of  |  while  intelligent  readers  will  easily 
impiety,  unvailed  her  bosom  to  her  rectify  such  errors  as  they  may  deteca. 
judges,  their  reverence  for  so  much  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  sub¬ 
beauty  led  them  at  once  to  the  gallant  i  ject  belongs  to  the  romance  of  his- 
injustioe  of  acquitting  her.  Lamia  ,  tory,  ami  is  mostly  so  treated  by  the 
and  the  upper  hussydom  of  (ireece  author.  Livy  is  an  accepted  historian, 
astound  us  by  thg  extravagance  of  although  we  may  not  place  implicit 

their  vices ;  but  there  were  virtues  too  credit  in  the  long  dialogues  in  which 

among  many  of  them,  and  the  memory  ■  some  of  his  characters  indulge.  In  a 
of  her  who  bit  oft*  her  tongue,  rather  like  way,  we  arc  not  called  upon  to 
than  betray  her  country  by  a  word,  ;  believe  that  all  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
was  nobly  and  generously  immortal-  i  men  in  these  volumes  addressed  each 
ized  by  the  erection  of  a  commemora-  *  other  in  the  ipsissimn  verfxi  here  set 

tive  st.atue  of  a  tongueless  lion.  i  down  to  their  account.  Such  speeches, 

In  the  treatment  of  so  wide  a  sub-  however,  are  founded  on  .actions  ;  and 
ject  as  “royal  favorites”  something  they  illustrate,  according  to  the  writ¬ 
like  an  arbitrary  arrangement  is  to  be  er’s  view  of  the  subject,  the  manners, 
expected.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  cjistoms,  <lee<ls,  and  morals  .of  the  pe- 
thoHs.and  pages  of  these  two  volumes,  riods  in  which  the  respective  scenes  are 
Their  contents,  however,  will  be  suffi-  i  laid.  It  must  be  understood  that  we 
ciently,  if  summarily,  indicated  by  the  '  do  not  indorse  all  the  oj)inions  of  the 
Statement  that,  as  regards  England,  author  which  are  suggested  in  these 
we  have  chapters  on  the  favorites  of  speeches,  nor  all  the  conclusions  at 
Edward  of  Caern.arvon  and  his  Queen  ;  which  he  arrives  in  judging  his  heroes 
on  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  1  and  heroines.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
the  First  and  his  consort ;  and  finally  I  ze.al  and  industry  have  been  so  inde- 
on  George  Villiera,  Duke  of  Hucking-  |  fatig.able,  that  in  consideration  of  what 
ham,  who  occupies  a  full  half  of  the  ;  is  so  rare,  a  generous  criticism  will 
second  volume.  Of  French  subjects,  overlook  some  shortcomings, 
we  have  Agnes  Sorel,  Diana  of  Poi-  '  Mr.  ^lenzies  remarks  of  the  creation 
tiers,  the  minions  of  Ilcnri  of  Valois,  '  of  (iaveston  by  Edward  the  Second  as 
Chastelar,  the  fair  Gabrielle,  the  favor-  Earl  of  Cornwall,  that  such  a  creation 
ites  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  and  Four-  was  “  an  honor  then,  as  now,  usually 
teenth,  and  Marie  de  liohan.  Spain  j  reserved  for  the  royal  family.”  This 
yields  Maria  de  Padilla ;  Italy,  the  !  is  not  quite  correct ;  and  the  subject 
Italian  favorites  in  France  of  Maria  1  is  of  sufticient  interest,  historically,  to 
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be  worth  while  pansinj^  upon  for  an 
inst.ant.  (Javeston  was  the  sixth  earl, 
and  two  of  his  predecessors  w'erc  of 
illegitimate  birth.  The  third  earl, 
Keginald,  was  a  natural  son  of  Henry 
the  First,  and  the  fifth  was  the  illegi- 
tim.ate  child  of  Ileginald.  It  was 
w’ithin  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
however  unwisely  exercised  in  this 
case,  not  only  to  make  Gaveston  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  but  to  endow  him  wdth 
all  the  possessions  of  Eflmiind,  the 
last  previous  Earl,  who  had  died  in 
the  convent  founded  bv  him  at  Ash- 
ridge,  leaving  no  heirs.  Edmund’s  pro- 
perty^  like  his  title,  lapse<l  to  the 
crown.  When  Edw'ard  the  Third,  in 
1337,  created  his  first-born  son  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  he  limited  that  title,  hence¬ 
forth  and  forever,  to  the  eldest  male 
heir  to  the  throne.  Again,  .Mr.  Men- 
zies  very  truly  shows  with  what  fatal 
facility  Gaveston  made  enemies  l)y 
wounding  their  vanity  and  self-esteem. 
The  arrogant  Gascon  probably  never 
had  a  more  bitter  enemy  than  'I’homas 
of  Lancaster.  Capgrave,  in  his  Cliron- 
icle,  informs  us  wherefore:  “  1307,” 
which  w.Ys  the  year  before  Gaveston 
•was  named  Earl  of  Cornwall,  “  the 
same  Peter  made  a  great  tournament 
fast  by  Wallingford,  tvhere  he  had 
^  gathered  many  jousters,  aliens,  and 
others ;  and  they  bore  down  in  jousts 
many  Englishmen ;  that  is  to  say, 
Thom.as  Earl  of  Lancaster,  Humfrey 
of  llerforth,  Eymer  of  Pembroke,  John 
Warenne,  and  many  others,  for  which 
lie  had  gre.at  indignation.”  Mr.  Men- 
zies  has  not  omitted  to  notice  this 
tournament,  nor  some  of  those  whom 
the  foreigners  overcame  there ;  but  by 
a  little  slip  of  the  pen  he  has  forgotten 
to  name  that  redoubtable  Thomas 
w'hose  tilt  out  of  his  sa<ldle  into  the 
dtist  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  action  which  led  to  Gaveston’s 
death. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Thomas  of 
Lanc.aster  (and,  we  may  add,  of  Lei¬ 
cester  and  of  Ijincoln)  was  as  ready  | 
to  fling  contemptuous  phrases  at  others  ’ 
as  he  was  indignant  at  having  them  I 
flung  at  him  by  Gaveston.  He  was  a 
popular  man  because  he  hated  foreign-  i 
ers  and  opposed  the  court.  Hut  his  i 
opposition  to  the  court  was  made  in  j 
no  better  spirit  than  that  of  the  royal ! 


favorite  to  the  peers  who  were  his 
enemies.  Thus,  when  Edward  the 
Second  summoned  a  parliament  to 
York,  Thomas  stationed  himself  at 
I  Pomfret,  and  barricaded  the  road  so 
that  the  barons  could  not  proceed 
northw'ard.  When  the  King  himself 
came  thither,  on  his  way  southward, 
Thomas  and  his  men  issued  from  the 
castle,  and  hailed  the  sovereign  with 
every  ridiculous,  vile,  and  contemptu¬ 
ous  epithet  they  could  find  in  the 
vituperative  vocabulary.  Lancaster 
himself  had  chafed  at  Gaveston  hav¬ 
ing  spoken  of  him  as  a  vain  stage- 
player;  but  at  Pomfret  the  King’s 
Kinsm.an  pelted  his  superior  with  vul¬ 
gar  n.ames.  We  wdll  not  omit  to  no¬ 
tice  further,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
morals  of  .a  prince  who  was  not  much 
more  estimable  than  the  haughty 
favorite  whom  he  hunted  to  a  cruel 
death,  (such  a  death  as  he  himself  was 
doomed  to  suffer,  the  first  so  inflicted 
on  an  English  prince  of  the  blood- 
royal,)  that  the  Earl  de  Warenne,  w'ho 
shared  with  Thomas  the  humiliation 
of  being  overthrown  at  the  tourna¬ 
ment  at  Wallingford,  was  the  paramour 
of  Lancaster’s  wife  Alicia  de  Lacy ; 
and  that  the  husband  received  that 
too  celebrated  lady  home  again  when  , 
she  chose  to  abandon  her  lover  !  The 
gentle  Alicia  is  suspected  of  having 
attempted  to  poison  Lancaster ;  and 
of  her  three  subsequent  husbands  she 
is  known  to  have  so  disposed  of  the 
second,  for  the  sake  of  marrying  with 
the  third,  a  young  fellow  who  survived 
her.  There  was  no  lady  who  so  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  gossip  of  the  fourteenth 
century  as  this  lively  Alice,  “Countess 
of  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and 
Salisbury.” 

As  we  continue  to  peruse  the  lessons 
inculcated  in  these  annals  of  royal 
favoritism,  the  one  that  leaves  the 
most  impression  is  that  such  favor 
was  always  fatal  to  him  who  enjoyed 
the  privilege.  The  fact,  however,  is, 
that  in  those  olden  days  men  fought 
fiercely  for  a  position  and  for  influ¬ 
ence,  and  violent  death  was  generally 
the  penalty  paid  by  the  losers.  A 
German  proverb  says  that  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  for  ordinary  men  to  eat  cherries 
at  the  tables  of  princes ;  but  most  men 
consider  that  it  is  more  unpleasant 
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Btill  to  be  uninvited  to  the  table,  and 
unable  to  reach  the  fruit.  Favorit¬ 
ism,  no  doubt,  had  its  peculiar  perils ; 
but  so  had  every  condition  of  life. 
The  third  Hugh  Despencer  was  hanged 
and  outrageously  mutilated ;  but  the 
first  and  second  came  to  as  violent 
end ;  for  the  second  was  hanged  too, 
and  the  first  was  among  the  slain  at 
tlie  battle  of  Evesham.  As  for  Queen 
Is.abella  and  Mortimer,  their  tale  has 
been  told  by  their  enemies;  and  we 
suspect  that  we  are  far  away  from  the 
exact  truth  of  the  story  of  that  royal 
favorite  and  his  well-abused  mistress. 
All  the  known  and  scattered  details 
have  been  carefully  put  together  by  | 
the  author ;  but  tliere  is  left  on  the  I 
mind  of  the  impartial  reader,  a  feeling  ! 
that  what  we  j)ossess  is  chiefly  ex-pnrte  j 
testimony,  and  that  neither  Isabella 
nor  Mortimer  has  had  hitherto  a  fair  j 
trial  before  posterity.  j 

Leicester  and  Hatton,  Raleigh,  Es- ; 
sex,  and  Blount,  are  the  “  favorites  ” 
whom  Mr.  Menzies  classes  under  thfi 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  We  must  say 
that  we  do  not  share  his  ill  opinion  of 
the  first,  nor  his  good  opinion  of  the 
last ;  but  this  may  not  be  the  case 
with  the  majority  of  his  readers.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  only  wise,  or  at  least  the 
wisest,  man  of  the  five,  was  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Hatton,  who,  as  the  author  re¬ 
marks,  made  more  fViends  and  fewer 
enemies,  than  perhaps  any  royal  favor¬ 
ite  that  ever  existed.  The  secret  of  j 
that  success  bay  in  the  fact  that  Hat- 1 
ton  was  neither  too  presuming  on  one 
side  nor  too  arrogant  on  the  other. 
It  was  different  with  the  other  favor¬ 
ites  of  Elizab<‘th  ;  none  of  whom  came 
to  grief,  however,  through  their  po- ' 
sition  as  favorites.  Leicester  ki|>t  in' 
favor  to  the  end  of  his  life;  and  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  indorsement  of  a  note  written  | 
to  her  by  the  earl  on  his  dying-bed —  | 
“  Ilis  last  letter  ” — we  take  to  be  con¬ 
clusive  of  the  fact  that,  however  speed¬ 
ily  the  Queen  found  consolation,  she 
had  then  a  tender  and  mournful  re- 


I  womanly  favor  of  the  Queen  than 
I  any  other  man  could  have  done ;  but 
Elizabeth’s  regard  for  him  was  of  a 
totally  different  character  from  that 
she  experienced  for  Leicester.  Essex 
was  a  relative  whom  she  would  have 
guided ;  Ivcicester  was  a  man  whom 
perhaps  she  loved.  As  for  Blount,  he 
was  one  of  those  men  who  love  their 
neighbors’  wives  better  than  they  do 
their  own.  Our  contempt  for  him  is 
as  great  as  it  is  for  any  of  the  favor¬ 
ites  of  James  an<l  his  consort,  Anne 
of  Denmark  —  Moray  and  Ruthven, 
Ramsay,  Herbert,  Iiay,  and  Carr; 
there  is  an  odor  of  blood  or  unclean¬ 
ness  about  the  very  best  or  the  least 
wicked  of  them,  't'here  is  great  inter¬ 
est  as  well  as  great  scandal — that  is, 
great  offense  —  in  their  several  his¬ 
tories  ;  and  it  is  singular  that  Mr.  Men- 
zies,  after  detailing  the  history  of  some 
of  the  king’s  favorites,  should  remark 
that  “it  is  rather  curious  that  James, 
the  most  slovenly  of  men  in  his  own 
person,  should  have  been  as  fastidious 
even  as  Elizabeth  touching  the  looks 
and  dress  of  thosv.  who  were  about 
I  him.”  The  “  fastidiousness  ”•  of  James 
i  arose  from  a  motive  which  did  pot  in- 
j  fluence  the  Queen.  Those  Stuart  fa- 
!  vorites  came  to  various  evil  ends.  Mo¬ 
ray  and  Ruthven  were  murdered ;  Ram¬ 
say  left  no  heir  to  his  proud  title  of 
Earl  of  Holdernesse ;  Philip  Herbert, 
horsewhipped  in  his  lifetime,  left  be¬ 
hind  him  the  memory  of  his  popular 
name  —  “the  memorable  simpleton;” 
Hay  founded  no  line,  as  ho  had  hoped, 
of  Earls  of  Carlisle ;  and  Carr  Earl  of 
Somerset  is  “  carrion  ”  that,  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  says,  in  his  peremptory  way, 
“  had  better  be  buried.”  Implicated 
in  the  murder  of  Overbury,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  charges  of  even  a 
worse  nature,  Carr  stinks  in  the  nos¬ 
trils  of  fame.  Yet  he  was  not  abject 
by  nature  ;  and  one  historian — desir¬ 
ous  of  saying  a  good  word  for  a  man 
against  whom  every  one  flings  a  stone 
— Mr.  Dixon — remarks  :  “■  More  than 


gard  for  that  wayward  Robin  who  had  one  popular  jioet  found  in  Carr  a  pa- 
so  often  pleased  and  as  often  perplexed  tron  and  a  friend.  He  was  kind  to 
that  rather  cajtricious  mistress.  Ra-  Jonson  —  more  than  kind  to  Donne, 
leigh’s  many  errors  have  been  forgot-  For  years  he  maintained  the  closest 
ten  in  the  memo'^y  of  his  undeserved  intimacy  with  Overbury — a  connection 
fate,  in  the  reign  of  James.  Essex  I  not  to  have  been  kept  with  that  sensi- 
jierhaps  stood  nearer  to  the  pure  kins- 1  tivo  and  haughty  man  of  genius  had 
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Carr  been  the  fool  in  feathers  and  ro¬ 
settes  he  is  eoinnionly  made.” 

We  have  already  stated  that  the 
lion’s  share  of  this  book  is  jjiven  to 
(ieorge  Villiers,  Duke  of  liucking- 
hara.  As  illustrations  of  royal  favor¬ 
ites,  however,  Mr.  Menzies  might  al¬ 
most  have  lH‘en  justified  in  giving  a 
history  of  all  the  lluekingham  peers, 
from  Walter  (iiffard  the  first  Karl, 
created  just  eight  hundred  years  ago, 
to  the  last  duke,  whose  memoirs  and 
correspondence  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  highly  edified  the  public.  It  is 
most  singular  that  long  as  this  parti¬ 
cular  peerage  has  existed,  it  has  never 
yet  been  borne  by  more  than  three 
members  of  the  same  family.  The 
second  (Jiffard  died  childless  ;  the  only 
De  Clare  left  no  male  issue;  the  second 
l^lantagenet  left  no  issue  at  all,  and 
so  ended  the  earls  in  1399. 

In  the  year  1444,  Humphrey  Stafford, 
son  of  Anne  Plantagenet,  Countess  of 
Stafford,  sister  of  the  last  Earl  of 
Buckingham,  w'as  created  Duke.  This 
favorite  had  special  precedence  grant¬ 
ed  him  over  all  other  dukes  not  of  the 
blood-royal ;  but  there  was  another  fa¬ 
vorite,  lienrv  de  IJeauchamj),  Duke  of 
Warwick,  wlio  disunited  this  right  of 
jirecedency.  So  difficult  was  it  to  ad¬ 
just  the  balance  of  this  dispute  by 
the  merits  of  the  respective  claimants, 
that  parliament,  in  despair,  at  last  de¬ 
creed  by  an  especial  act,  th:\t  supreme 
precedencv  should  be  enjoyed  by  each 
duke  in  alternate  years.  Only  three 
Staffords  held  this  poor  privilege.  The 
first  was  slain  in  battle;  the  other  two 
were  beheaded  ;  ami  under  consequent 
attainder,  the  honoi's  of  the  house  be- 
(rame  forfeited.  Some  eighty  years 
later,  the  last  male  representative  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Huckiiighain,  the 
first  Humphrey  Stafford,  claimed  the 
inheritance  of  his  family  honors  and 
titles;  but  he  was  refused  on  the 
ground  of  his  poverty ;  and  he  died  in 
obscurity,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Fliidd. 

The  earldom  was  revived  and  the 
marquisite  created  in  1618,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  royal  favorite  George  V’'il- 
liers,  who  occupies  so  important  a 
sp.ace  ill  these  volumes,  and  who  was 
raised  to  the  dukedom  in  1623.  Reres- 
'  by  dcBcribed  him  as  the  finest  gentle¬ 


man,  both  for  person  and  wit,  he  had 
ever  seen.  This  proud  and  mischievous 
peer  ended  his  career  by  assassination  ; 
and  in  the  person  of  his  worthless  son 
—  a  royal  favorite  too — the  line  of 
Villiers  became  extinct  in  1632.  From 
1703  to  1735  the  title  was  held  by  the 
two  Sheffields.  To  them  have  followed 
the  Grenvilles,  the  first  of  whom  was 
the  king’s  favorite,  who  assisted 
George  the  Third  to  overthrow  the 
coalition,  and  yet  of  whom  the  King 
said  in  his  illness  that  he  (George  the 
Third)  hated  nobody  but  the  Alarquis 
of  Buckingham.  The  dukedom  was 
revived  in  1822,  the  present  possessor 
being  the  third  of  his  house  who  has 
held  the  title. 

Of  few  peerages  can  such  a  history 
as  this  be  written.  Of  the  duke  to 
whom  Mr.  Menzies  has  devoted  the 
greater  portion  of  his  pages,  the  au¬ 
thor  says  that  he  “had  lofty  aspir¬ 
ations,  a  spirit  which  was  fitted  to 
lead  others  by  its  own  invincibility, 

and  a  mind  of  quick  conceptions . 

The  genius  of  the  man  was  daring  and 
magnificeirt ;  .and  his  elocution  was 
graceful  as  his  manners.  But  these 
were  natural  talents;  he  possessed  no 
acquired  ones.”  It  seems  to  us  that 
in  this  case  historical  fact  is  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  author’s  judgment.  In¬ 
deed  this  sketch  of  Jluckinghani  is  the 
least  satisfactory  of  the  author’s  per¬ 
formances.  The  domestic  series  of 
state  papers  will  enable  him  to  correct 
the  inaccuracies  of  some  portions  of 
this  life;  and  the  last  published  his¬ 
tory  of  Bacon,  or  the  article  which  aj)- 
peared  thereon  in  the  first  number  of 
this  magazine,  will,  if  consulted,  help 
him  to  a  more  correct  appreciation  of 
the  great  Chancellor  than  he  has  come 
to  in  his  own  pages. 

Probably  to  most  readers  the  chap¬ 
ters  which  treat  of  Mary  Stuart  and 
Ch.astelar  the  poet  will  offer  the  great¬ 
est  attraction.  They  are  amplified 
from  Miguet,  and  narrate  one  of  the 
most  romantic  of  stories.  Mr.  Men¬ 
zies  belongs  to  th.at  numerous  class 
who  as  implicitly  believe  in  Mary’s  in¬ 
nocence  as  they  have  faith  in  her 
beauty.  “  All  about  her,”  we  are 
told,  “  yielded  to  the  resistless  ”  (sic) 
“  charm  of  that  beauteous  face  and 
form,  which  only  to  look  on  was  to 
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love.  Cotomporary  poets  mijjht  a]»t- 
ly  say  that  the  loneliest  rose  of  Saiia 
bloomed  on  tlie  topmost  branch.  Kon- 
sanl  and  De  Bellay  called  her  the 
tenth  Muse.”  Speaking  aajain  of  the 
ill-fated  Queen’s  beauty  and  its  evil 
consequences,  Mr.  Menzies  remarks 
that,  “  of  all  the  eminently  beautiful 
women  the  world  has  ever  seen,  Mary 
Stuart  wrought  the  most  of  wreck 
and  utter  ruin  with  the  kindliest  dis¬ 
position  and  best  intentions.”  Chas- 
telar  belonged  to  that  school  of  ])oet8 
which  was  founded  by  l)e  Bellay  and 
established  by  Uonsard.  The  former 
contended  that  except  in  clear -imi¬ 
tations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
there  was  no  chance  of  salvation  for 
French  literature.  Konsard,  the  great 
favorite  of  his  period,  the  spoiled  child, 
as  he  has  been  called,  of  princes  and 
jieople,  is  justly  charged  with  having 
abused  the  privilege  of  imitating  the 
classic  authors  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  tlie  French  language  unrecog¬ 
nizable  in  his  verses.  But  he  was  not 
thus  unwise  in  all  his  works,  some  of 
which  are  thoroughly  French  and  very 
musical.  Around  Konsard  clustered 
the  poets  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Pleiad.,  from  their  numbers ;  and  be¬ 
yond  that  circle  shone  a  bright  com- 

{>any  of  cotemporary  poets,  including 
legnier,  of  the  nuisterly  Satires,  and 
Agrippa  d’Aubigne,  whose  Trayiqnes 
continue  to  enjoy  a  well-merited  repu¬ 
tation. 

This  was  exactly  the  school  that 
Mary  Stuart  most  loved  and  imitated  ; 
and  Chastelar,  the  first  of  her  favorites, 
came  to  her  additionally  recommended 
by  his  affiliation  to  the  school  of  poesy 
in  which  she  herself  had  studied,  and 
whose  songs  she  had  sung  to  that 
precious  harp  which  is  still  preserved 
m  the  family  of  Stewart  of  Dalguise. 
This  Chastelar  was  a  Dauphiny  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  fearless  and  reproachless 
blood  of  Bayard,  whom,  according  to 
Brantome,  tke  poet  very  closely  re¬ 
sembled.  Of  Chastelar’s  power  as  a 
poet  Brantome  quaintly  saya:  “He 
wrote  even  verses  of  the  very  best,  and 
as  good  as  any  gentleman  of  France 
could  write,  making  use  of  soft  and 
gentle  poesy  like  a  true  cavalier.”  He 
had  been  a  page  in  the  house,  and  a 
soldier  in  the  tents  of  Montmorency. 
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He  had  glittered  in  the  old  Louvre  and 
in  the  new  Tuileries,  and  had  crossed 
swords  with  men  whom  he  stretched 
dead  on  the  grass  of  the  l*r6  aux  Clercs. 
He  was  without  doubt  a  most  accom¬ 
plished  gentleman,  and  was  shaped  to 
win  admiration,,  if  Mr.  Menzies's  pic¬ 
ture  of  him  be  really  to  the  life,  in 
which  counterfeit  presentment  we  see 
his  “  long  dark  curls  and  bright  eyes,” 
to  look  on  which  “  was  to  l)ehold  the 
poet-type  in  its  most  attractive  form  ; 
and  when  to  beauty  of  feature  ami  cul¬ 
ture  of  mind  were  adde<l  a  graceful 
figure,  skill  in  horsemanship  as  in  all 
knightly  exercises,  great  kindliness  of 
disposition  and  gentle  mirth,  what 
wonder  that  with  the  ladies  of  Mary’s 
court  to  be  in  love  with  Chastelar  was 
as  indispensable  a  fashion  as  to  wear 
a  pointed  stomacher  or  a  delicate  lace¬ 
edging  to  the  ruff?”  Subsequently, 
the  reader’s  attention  is  directed  to  the 
shadows  as  well  as  the  lights  in  this 
portrait,  and  we  find  that  Chastelar 
possessed  “  the  <iefects  as  well  as  the 
good  qualities  of  the  men  of  the  day,” 
and  that  he  was  “  inditferent  as  to  re¬ 
ligious  matters.”  He  seems  to  us,  more¬ 
over,  to  have  been  influenced  by  that 
common  vanity  which  makes  fools  be¬ 
lieve  themselves  irresistible  in  the  eyes 
of  women.  His  extraordinary  story  is 
somewhat  marred  by  this  folly  ;  never¬ 
theless,  there  is  so  much  of  the  purely 
romantic  in  the  details  of  his  life,  there 
was  such  daring  in  his  love,  such  calm 
and  touching  heroism  in  his  death,  as 
to  set  him  in  estimation  far  above  the 
second  favorite  of  Mary,  the  luckless 
Kizzio. 

There  w.as  something  highly  drama¬ 
tic  in  the  way  in  which  Chastelar  first 
entered  the  court  of  Mary  Stuart.  He 
came  in  the  suite  of  M.  de  Damville, 
who  formed  part  of  the  Queen’s  escort 
when  she  left  the  bean  pays  ele  Prance 
for  Scotland.  Damville  was  deeply  in 
love  with  Mary,  who  was  unconscious 
of  the  homage ;  and  he  eug.aged  Chas¬ 
telar  to  accompany  him  and'  to  reside 
at  the  Scottish  court,  after  he  had  him¬ 
self  left,  in  order  that  the  gifted  young 
gentleman  from  Dauphiny  might  trans¬ 
mit  to  him  information  of  interest 
touching  the  Queen  ;  but  Damville  was 
not  at  all  aware  that  Chastelar  was  as 
passionately  enamored  of  the  Queen  as  ' 
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he  him«olf  was.  Chastolar  had  fro- 

Jnently  been  near  her  person  at  the 
'reneh  court,  and  one  of  the  first  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  life  was  to  obtain  a  footing 
at  the  court  of  Scotland.  Neither  gen¬ 
tleman  knew  that  the  other  was  his 
rival,  and  Mary  Stuart  was  equalljr  ig- 
norant  of  their  eagerness  to  find  favor 
in  her  eyes.  Had  she  been  as  indif¬ 
ferent  to  admiration  as  she  h.ad  previ¬ 
ously  been  unconscious  of  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  her,  this  little  drama  would  not 
Lave  terminated  in  disgrace  and  death. 

Whatever  were  the  means  by  which  ' 
Chastelar  recommended  himself  to  ^la- ' 
rv,  they  were  completely  successful.  I 
lie  went  on  missions  for  his  mistress 
between  Scotland  and  France  ;  but  we 
know  nothing  of  their  nature,  save  as 
regards  the  less  important  of  them — as,  ! 
for  instance,  when  Chastelar  carried 
from  Mary  to  llonsard  the  famous 
guerdon  of  chased  silver  which  she  be- 1 
stowed  on  the  minstrel  for  the  sweet  ! 
homage  of  his  flattering  song.  In  a  ' 

(mssage  curiously  identical  with  one  in  ; 
dignet,  Mr.  Menzies  says  that  “  on 
Chastelar’s  return  to  France,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  civil  war,  ho  had  felt 
no  disposition  to  march  with  Damville 
against  his  co-religionists  the  Ilngue- 
nots,  or  join  the  Huguenots  against  his 
liege  lord,  Damville.”  Of  course,  the 
“  liege  lord  ”  of  Chastelar  was  the  King 
of  France,  and  not  Damville;  but  his 
heart  acknowledged  a  liege  lady  too ; 
and  to  her  service  he  returned,  eager 
to  show  the  depth,  breadth,  and  inten- 
sitv  of  his  allegiance. 

^'rom  the  period  of  his  being  finally 
attached  to  Mary’s  household,  that 
course  commenced  for  which  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  possible  to  say  who  is  the  more 
worthy  of  blame.  The  more  the  story 
is  ventilated,  the  less  do  we  like  the 
QiK'en’s  share  in  it.  What  greater 
presumption  could  there  be  than  that  of 
the  Frenchman  who  wrote  love-verses 
which  he  presented  to  the  Queen  ? 
What  greater  indiscretion  than  tluit  of 
Mary,  who  penned  re])lies  to  these 
amorous  odes,  and  made  the  yoting 
poet  madly  ecstatic,  not  only  by  such 
indecorous  condescension,  but  by  her 
familiarity  with  him,  the  long  conver¬ 
sations  they  had  together,  and  the  ac¬ 
cess  to  her  which  was  allowed  in  Chas- 
tclar’s  favor,  when  it  was  denied  to 


nobler,  graver,  and  wiser  men  ?  It 
may  have  been  all  mere  coquetry  or 
thoughtlessness  on  Mary’s  part;  but 
she  had  been  brought  up  in  a  profligate 
I  court,  and  had  learnt  there  a  defiance 
I  of  public  opinion,  which  is,  neverthe- 
j  less,  always  fatal  to  the  reputation  of 
a  woman.  Mignet  records  that  “  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  winter  of  1563  Chastelar 
was  allowed  more  frequent  access  to  her 
private  cabinet  than  any  one  of  her  no- 
bilitv.”  Hrantome — who,  as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  remarks,  “  fortunately  for 
posterity,”  attended  Mary  from  Calais 
to  Edinburgh,  and  furnished  historians 
with  materials  for  history — Hrantome 
says,  that  she  “  made  good  cheer  for 
Chastelar,  and  frequently  entertained 
him.”  Knox  gives,  with  similar  testi¬ 
mony,  much  that  is  more  damaging 
still.  He  not  only  denounces  the  im¬ 
modest  dancing  of  the  Qugen  and 
Chastelar,  as  partners,  and  their  scanda¬ 
lous  intimacy,  but  adds  th.at  the  Queen 
wonld  sometimes  lie  on  Chastelar’s 
shoulder,  “  and  sometimes  would  privi¬ 
ly  steal  a  kiss  of  his  neck.  Ami  all 
this  was  honest  enough,”  says  Knox, 
in  his  angry  sarcastic  manner,  “  for  it 
was  the  gentle  entreatment  of  a  stran- 
ger.” 

Of  the  trifling  quality  of  some  of  the 
familiarity  witli  which  Mary  treated 
the  French  poet  Mr.  Menzies  gives  one 
instance ;  for  which,  however,  he  does 
not  cite  his  authority.  Such  authority 
would  have  been  worth  naming,  as  it 
would  have  enabled  us  to  fix  the  origi¬ 
nal  proprietorship  of  a  joke  which  has 
been  claimed  alike  for  Joseph  Miller 
and  Peter  Pindar.  The  Queen  had 
commended  a  new  cop^  of  amatory 
verses  by  Chastelar  as  “  a  verv  happy 
piece.”  “How  could  it  bo  otlierwise, 
madam,”  replied  Chastelar,  bowing 
low',  “with  such  a  subject !”“  Nay, 
i  nay,”  said  Mary,  laughing  and  blush- 
!  ing  at  the  s.ame  time ;  “  I  am  no  sub- 
j  ject,  Chastelar,  but  an  anointed  queen. 

^  Thou  canst  not  m.ake  a  subject  of  me.” 
Chastelar  blushed  in  turn,  as  Mr.  Men¬ 
zies  tells  us,  with  his  characteristic 
fondness  for  rather  superfluous  detail, 
and  said,  smiling,  “  Your  wit,  madam, 
has  thrown  me  out,”  etc.  To  those 
w’ho  are  curious  in  the  chronology  of 
jokes,  some  information  as  to  the 
authority  on  which  this  passage  is 
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founded  would  have  been  very  accept¬ 
able.  Mr.  Menzies  could  not  have  found 
any  difficulty  in  satisfying  our  natur¬ 
al  curiosity  on  this  point.  That  his 
means  of  obtaining  exclusive  informa¬ 
tion  are  greater  than  those  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  ordinary  writers  is  made  evi¬ 
dent  by  a  passage  in  which  he  tells 
us  of  what  the  Earl  of  Moray  once 
said  to  himself  when  he  was  alone! 
Commonly  a  person,  when  alone,  does 
not  fall  into  talking  with  himself ;  a 
man  in  such  a  position  may  think,  but 
he  will  not  speak.  Novelists  even  rare¬ 
ly  make  a  cliaracter  thus  solely  collo¬ 
quial,  and  soliloquies  on  the  stage  are 
simply  the  methods  by  which  the  audi¬ 
ence  gets  at  the  designs  of  him  who  is 
made  by  the  author  to  speak  aloud. 
To  return,  however,  to  Mary  and  the 
first  of  her  luckless  favorites. 

It  is  e.vident  that  the  madness  of  ar¬ 
rogance  into  which  the  young  poet  fell 
was  lit  up  in  him  by  a  species  of  en¬ 
couragement  of  his  adoration  on  the 

r>art  of  the  Queen,  which  seemed  at 
east  to  say  to  him  :  “  Who  asketh  faint¬ 
ly  teacheth  to  deny.”  It  was  only 
when  he  construed  that  encouragement 
in  a  too  fervent  sense  that  the  Queen’s 
action  might  have  been  read  by  him  as 
meaning:  “lie  comes  too  near  who 
comes  to  be  denied.”  Similar  encour¬ 
agement,  and  similar  misapprehension 
of  what  seemed  encojiragement,  had 
previously  exposed  Mary  Stuart  to 
some  very  brutal  wooing.  One  (’ap- 
tain  Hepburn  had  addressed  his  hom¬ 
age  to  her  with  such  unsentimental 
rudeness,  that  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  jhe  Tarquinian  c.aptain 
escaped  the  gallows..  Of  Chastelar’s 
first  act  of  felonious  presumption  there 
are  two  accounts.  Mr.  Menzics  adoj)t8 
that  in  which  Chastelar,  “  proceeding 
from  one  impropriety  to  another,”  at 
length  secreted  himself  in  a  closet  in 
the  Queen’s  bed-chamber,  in  which  he 
was  discovered  by  the  indignant  Mary 
herself.  The  second  account  saves  her 
from  this  humiliation,  without  screen¬ 
ing  the  crime  of  the  offender.  It  is 
therein  said  that  some  of  the  Queen’s 
female  attendants  found  the  poet  con- 
ceale<l  under  the  royal  bed,  and  that 
they  ejected  him  from  the  chamber  be¬ 
fore  the  Queen  appeared.  Either  way, 
as  we  have  said,  the  offense  was  equally 
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great ;  but  it  was  not  visited  with  the 
rigor  which  certainly  should  have  fall¬ 
en  upon  the  offender,  who,  if  the  de¬ 
tails  here  given  are  to  be  credited,  was 
simply  banished  the  court  and  king¬ 
dom,  in  a  note  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Queen’s  own  hand.  We  are  further 
told  that  the  female  attendants  were 
bound  to  secrecy,  and  that  Mary  was 
satisfied  with  thus  saving,  as  she  sup¬ 
posed,  Chastelar’s  life  and  her  own 
reputation. 

Chastelar,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  believed  that  the  Queen’s  in¬ 
dignation  was  serious.  He  was  so  irn*- 
claimably  mad  as  to  have  some  right 
to  the  pity  which  Mary  felt.  Nothing 
but  madness,  or  a  lielief,  which  may 
be  taken  for  a  iiart  of  madness,  that 
the  Queen  lookea  upon  him  with  some¬ 
thing  of  more  tcmler  quality  than  com¬ 
passion,  could  have  induced  this  man  to 
commit  the  same  offense  twice.  Yet, 
two  nights  after  this  scene  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  Quwn,  on  her  way  to  St. 
Andrew’s,  entered  her  sleeping-apart¬ 
ment  at  Burntisland,  and  as  she  did  so, 
Chastelar  issueil  from  behind  some 
h.angings,  and  flung  himself  at  her  feet. 
That  he  could  have  got  access  to  such 
a  chamber  liespeaks  much  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  attendants,  or  such 
custom  on  their  side  to  stn*  Chastelar 
wend  whither  he  would,  that  they 
never  thought  of  prohibiting  him.  lie 
this  as  it  may,  at  this  fresh  offense 
Mary  lost  both  jiatience  and  pity.  At 
her  screams,  Moray,  her  half-brother, 
and  a  host  of  followers,  rushed  into 
the  room,  and  the  Queen’s  first  eager 
cry  was  for  Moray  to  stab  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  Chastelar  lost  some¬ 
thing  of  his  dignity  if  he  replied,  as 
is  here  stated,  to  the  questioning  of 
Moray,  that  he  had  come  into  the 
Queen’s  room  “to  take  leave  of  her 
majesty  before  returning  to  France, 
for  which  I  set  out  to-morrow.”  At 
the  beat,  this  must  have  been  mere 
subtertiige,  and  it  served  no  jmrjiose. 
Moray,  who  cared  little  for  Chastelar’s 
life  or  his  sister’s  reputation — willing 
nither  to  destroy  both — ordered  the 
poet  to  prison,  and  would  not  listen  to 
any  extenuating  circumstances  sug¬ 
gested  on  his  behalf  by  Mary  herself! 
The  whole  party,  offender  and  offend- 
I  ed,  passed  onward  to  St.  Andrew’s, 
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where  within  three  days  the  too  pre¬ 
suming  poet  was  put  upon  his  trial, 
by  way  of  preparation  for  his  execu¬ 
tion.  During  this  investigation,  “  the 
Earl  of  Moray  made  repeated  indirect 
attempts  to  lead  him  to  make  state¬ 
ments  prejudicial  to  the  Queen,  urging 
him,  with  a  show  of  candor  and  pre¬ 
tended  regard  for  justice,  to  inform  the 
court  of  any  thing  and  every  thing 
w'hieh  he  thought  might  Imj  available 
in  his  defense,  without  regard  to  the 
rank  and  condition  of  those  whom  such 
statements  might  implicate.  This  lan¬ 
guage  was  too  plain  to  1m;  misunder¬ 
stood.  Every  one  present  perceived 
that  it  contained  a  pointed  allusion  to 
the  Qneen.  Chastelar,  aihongst  the 
rest,  felt  that  it  did  so;”  and  he  first 
laid  all  the  scandal  to  his  own  folly, 
and  then  ascribed  it  to  the  intensity  of 
his  love  “  for  the  noblest  and  loveliest 
of  created  beings.” 

This  plea  was  not  calculated  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  prisoner,  who  was  forthwith 
condemned  to  be  beheaded,  and  small 
time  left  him  for  shrift.  Some  of  that 
time  he  passed,  however,  in  taking 
leave  of  the  Queen  in  mournfully  tender 
verse.  For  this  p(M;try  Mary  had  no 
appetite ;  she  had  lost  her  old  feeling 
of  pity,  and  was  as  little  inclined  that 
Chastelar’s  life  should  be  saved  as 
Morav  was.  She  withdrew  to  lloly- 
hmmI  Indore  the  execution,  rejected  an 
np])lication  for  mercy,  “  ainl  comman<l- 
ed  the  following  couplet,  inscribed  by 
an  unknown  hand  on  the  wall  of  her 
chamber,  to  be  effaced  : 

‘Sur  front  de  roy 

Qiie  pardon  soil  1'  ” 

But  there  is  a  tradition  that  Mary 
connived  at  an  attempt  to  effect  Chas¬ 
telar’s  escape. 

Some  accounts  make  this  Dauphiny 
poet  die  with  levity.  It  is  evident 
that  Chastehar  encountered  death  in 
the  spirit  of  a  man  who  was  without 
fear  but  not  without  feeling,  lie 
walked  to  the  scaffold  repeating  the 
“  Hymn  to  Death,”  by  his  friend 
Ronsard,  in  which  are  sung  the  pain 
and  vanity  of  human  desire,  and  the 
superior  calm  and  content  of  death. 
This  was  something  pagan,  and  Bran- 
tome  records  that  Chastelar  “  employed 
no  other  spiritual  book,  nor  minister, 
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nor  confessor ;”  that  is  to  say,  neither 
Presbyterian  nor  Roman  Catholic.  But 
Knox,  who  detested  him  w’ith  all  hearti¬ 
ness,  says,  “  At  the  place  of  execution, 
wlien  he  saw  that  there  was  no  remedy 
but  death,  he  made  a  godly  confes¬ 
sion  ;”  and  Randolph  asserts  that  he 
died  with  repentance:  that  he  died 
with  something  too  of  the  old  trouba- 
dor  spirit,  can  not  be  deiiie*!.  When 
he  had  concluded  reciting  the  Hymn 
to  Death,  he  turned,  according  to  Bran- 
tome,  in  the  direction  of  the  place 
w’here  he  supposed  the  (iueen  to  b<;, 
ami  exclaimed  aloud  ;  “Farewell,  most 
beautiful  and  most  cruel  princess  in  the 
world  !”  And  then,  fearlessly  offering 
his  neck  to  the  executioner,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  disposed  of  w'ithout  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  curious 
episodes  in  the  history  of  those  time.s. 
We  have  dealt  with  it  at  some  length, 
because,  though  it  be  but  an  episiMle,  it 
led  to  matters  of  greater  historical  im¬ 
portance.  It  excideil  a  general  desire 
that  the  Queen  should  place  her  honor 
under  the  safeguard  of  a  second  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  it  led  to  that  fatal  marriage 
with  Darnley — a  weak,  vain,  diseased 
lad — which  again  was  followed  by  the 
murder  of  a  royal  favorite,  the  cruel 
assassination  of  Mary’s  husband,  and 
her  re-marriage  with  the  murderer,  hot 
and  bloody  with  his  evil  work.  Other 
consequences  ensued,  which  it  is  be¬ 
yond  our  limits  to  narrate ;  but  war, 
the  sword,  or  the  executioner  is  to  bo 
found  in  each  succeeding  episode  of 
that  miserable  queen’s  most  miserable 
life.  As  the  question  of  Mary’s  im¬ 
mediate  marriage  would  not  have  been 
so  pertinaciously  urged  but  for  the 
scandal  raised  by  Chastelar,  we  may 
at  once  see  what  misery  arose  out  of 
the  indiscretion  of  the  Queen,  w'ho 
caused,  if  she  did  not  encourage,  the 
presumption  of  the  poet.  But  we  need 
not  speculate  on  what  might  have  bet;n, 
but  for  this  early  fault  in  Mary’s  check¬ 
ered  career.  T'he  story,  as  it  can  be 
told  from  such  authorities  as  exist,  is 
not  narrated  perhaps  in  all  the  fullness 
that  the  truth  would  bear.  All  that 
we  are  likely  to  obtain  from  state 
jiapers  that  may  yet  be  discovered  may 
not  add  much  to  help  conclusions  at 
which  we  have  already  arrived,  con- 
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tingently  and  conjceturally.  Wc  may 
;;uos8  that  whic-h  may  be  hereafter  prov¬ 
ed  ;  meanwhile,  we  are  thankful  for 
wliat  we  can  jjet,  and  are  especially 
thankful  to  all  ehroniclors  who  have 
power  to  condense  their  materials,  who 
do  not  employ  their  imaginations  in 
the  elaboration  of  facts,  who  eschew 
affectation,  who  refrain  from  misap¬ 
propriation  of  the  labors  of  others, 
wlio  have  patience  to  weigh  authorities, 
and  sense  and  fairness  in  determining 
between  conflicting  evidence. 


SUAKE3PEARE  AND  IHS  FAMILY. 

A  SKETCH  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

W E  offer  to  our  readers,  at  the  head 
of  this  numlH*r  of  The  Eclectic,  a  rare 
and  beautiful  engraving,  representing  a 
family  scene  of  great  interest  and  at¬ 
traction.  The  principal  personage  is 
a  prince  among  all  the  jioets  of  the 
world.  Ilis  name,  his  writings,  his 
Avorks  and  his  fame  will  live  as  long 
as  great  thoughts,  beautiful  language 
and  cardinal  principles  shall  find  a 
dwelling-place  in  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  lie  opened  the  great  gold 
mines  and  the  silver  mines  of  ideas,  and 
brought  out  their  priceless  treasures, 
and  coined  them  into  a  literary  cur¬ 
rency  for  all  coming  ages.  The  genius, 
the  wisdom,  the  talents  and  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Shakespeare  have  never  per¬ 
haps  bt‘en  e<jualed  by  any  man  not  <li- 
vinely  inspired.  Foremost  in  the  gram! 
literary  phalanx,  the  banner  of  Shake¬ 
speare  waves  on  bigh  above  all  his  com- 

f leers,  while  around  his  standard  he  ral- 
ics  all  the  champions  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  mental  progress,  liut  giant 
pens  in  past  ages  have  AVritten  his  eulo¬ 
gy,  and  it  is  akin  to  presumption  to  at- 
temiit  to  say  more.  Our  readers  will 
jiardou  us  thus  far.  Our  object  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  introduce  them  or  present  them 
to  Shakespeare  and  his  family  at  their 
home  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  We 
suppose  it  was  on  some  evening  about 
IGOO.  Shakespeare  had  Ikh*!!  engaged 
for  some  time  in  writing  the  tragedy 
of  Hamlet.  He  had  perhaps  conijdeted 
it.  Desiring  to  please  and  gratify  his 
wife  and  children,  he  had  proposed  to 
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read  it  to  them.  The  allotted  evening 
had  come.  The  family  are  together. 
The  reading  has  bet*n  begun  and  pro¬ 
gressed  at  some  length.  His  wite  and 
children  are  apparently  much  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  tragic  story.  They  are  all  in 
a  listening  posture.  The  Avi'fe  is  look¬ 
ing  up  from  her  nwdle-work  in  fond 
admiration.  Shakespeare  seems  to  be 
repeating  the  language  of  the  tragedy 
from  memory,  holding  the  manuscript 
in  his  hand  while  his  eyes  are  turned, 
not  upon  the  faces  of  his  family,  but 
u|>on  some  object  in  the  room,  perhaps 
to  aid  his  memory  in  repeating  Avhat 
he  had  written.  Without  any  jiositive 
knoAvdedge  on  the  subject,  aac  may  be¬ 
lieve  the  truth  of  the  representation  in 
the  engraving.  It  is,  moreover,  quite 
possible  that  had  some  visible  or  in¬ 
visible  photographer  bi'en  present  to 
take  an  impression  of  the  scene,  this 
may  have  been  the  truthful  one. 

Our  object  is  simply  to  explain  the 
engraving,  and  impart,  as  far  possible, 
a  sort  of  life-like  impression  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  A  lirief  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch  of  the  family  personages 
seems  necessary — not  so  much  of  the 
father,  Avhose  history  is  well  known,  as 
concerning  his  Avife,  and  especially 
their  son  and  tAvo  daughters — for  the 
purpose  of  adding  interest  to  the  en¬ 
graving. 

William  Shakespeare,  the  national 
dnvmatist  of  England,  was  the  son  of 
John  Shakespeare  luid  Mary  Arden,  and 
was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  War¬ 
wickshire,  on  April  twenty-third,  1564, 
as  averred  by  tradition — being  St. 
(Jeorge’s  day,  the  anniversary  of  the 
patron  saint  of  England.  His  baptism 
18  rwonled  three  days  afterward  in  the 
parish  register,  preservtHl  in  the  Strat¬ 
ford  church,  where  it  may  still  be 
seen  by  the  traveler.  The  house  and 
the  chamber  in  which  the  great  bard 
was  born,  are  objects  of  intense  inter¬ 
est.  On  the  window  in  the  room  niav 
be  seen  scratched  Sir  Walter  Scott^s 
Avell-known  signature  and  the  famous 
name  of  William  M.  Thackeray.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  accuracy  of  Shakespeare’s 
portrait  .as  sei*n  in  the  engraving,  avo  can 
only  say  it  corresponds  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  to  the  bust  of  the  poet  at  Strat¬ 
ford,  and  with  all  the  best  portraits  avo 
have  seen.  We  pass  over  the  child- 
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hood  and  youth  of  Shakespeare  as  not 
needful  to  our  explanation  of  the  en¬ 
graving.  At  the  a"e  of  eighteen,  he 
was  a  handsome,  well-made  youn^  man, 
hazel-eyed  and  auburn-haired,  with  all 
his  natural  gifts  superadded  to  his 
wonted  elasticity  of  spirits  and  frank¬ 
ness  of  youth,  lie  was  an  object  of 
interest  and  attraction  to  the  fair  maid¬ 
ens  of  Stratford.  But  not  there  did 
he  find  a  wife.  In  the  little  hamlet  of 
Shottery,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
Stratfordi,  dwelt  Anne  Hathaway,  the 
daughter  of  a  substantial  yeoman.  Her, 
Shakespeare  wooed  and  won  when  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  while  Anne  had 
reached  the  maturer  a^e  of  twenty- 
seven.  They  were  married  at  Worces¬ 
ter,  the  seat  of  the  diocese  in  which 
Stratford  is  situated.  The  eldest  child 
was  a  daughter,  who  was  named  Su¬ 
sanna,  who  afterward  became  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Hall,  of  Stratford.  She  appears 
in  the  engraving  leaning  on  her  father’s 
shoulder,  with  elbows  resting  on  the 
table.  Her  baptism  is  recorded  in  the 
parish  register  on  May  twenty-sixth, 
1783.  This  w’ould  make  her  age  to  be 
about  seventeen,  by  supposition,  at  the 
scene  in  the  engraving.  The  only 
other  issue  of  the  marriage  were  twins, 
a  boy  and  a  girl.  Their  names  were 
Hamnet  and  Judith,  who  w’ere  baptized 
February  second,  1585.  Hamnet,  the 
son,  must  have  died  soon  after  the 
time  df  the  scene  in  the  engraving, 
where  he  appears  about  fifteen  years  of 
a^e,  a  lad  of  a  fine  countenance.  Ju¬ 
dith,  his  tw'iii  sister,  lived  to  be  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Quincy,  of  Stratford, 
a  wine-merchant.  In  the  engraving, 
Hamnet  appears  standing  and  listening, 
while  Judith  is  sitting  on  a  low  seat, 
leaning  on  her  father’s  knee,  gazing  up 
into  his  face. 

The  cottage  in  which  Anne  Hatha- 
w'ay  resided,  still  exists  at  Shottery, 
and  presents,  at  the  present  day,  nearly 
the  same  appearance  that  it  did  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare.  There  is  the  neat 
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and  pretty  garden  and  the  little  orchard 
I  near  by.  A  vine  climbs  up  the  wall  of 
,  the  house  to  which  Shakespeare  used  to 
come  love-making  to  Miss  Anne.  The 
reader  can  examine  her  portrait  in  the 
engraving  and  decide  for  himself  the 
quality  of  her  beauty  and  intellect  as 
best  he  may.  The  scene  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  may  be  considered  historic.  It  is 
a  subject  for  careful  study.  Shake¬ 
speare  died  on  his  fifty-second  birth¬ 
day,  of  a  fever.  Anne  survived  her 
husband  seven  years,  and  w'as  buried 
in  the  same  church  at  Stratford.  Su¬ 
sanna,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Hall,  a  principal 
physician  at  Stratford,  died  July  elev¬ 
enth,  1649,  aged  sixty-six.  Judith,  the 
other  daughter,  died  in  1662,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven.  She  left  three  sons, 
who  all  died  without  issue.  Thus,  in 
fifty-four  years,  the  lineal  descendants 
of  Shakespeare  became  extinct. 

We  close  this  brief  explanation 
sketch  with  a  pleasant  incident  in  the 
life  of  the  great  bard,  which  illustrates 
his  adroitness  and  courtly  tact. 

Shakespeare  was  personating  on  one 
occasion  the  character  of  a  king  in  the 
presence  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  in 
walking  across  the  stage,  the  honored 
place  in  those  days  for  the  higher 
classes  of  the  audience,  dropped  her 
glove  as  she  passed  close  to  the  poet. 
No  notice  was  taken  by  him  of  the 
incident ;  and  the  Queen,  desirous  of 
knowing  whether  this  procedure  was 
the  result  of  mere  inadvertence,  or  a 
determination  to  preserve  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  his  part,  moved  again  toward 
him,  and  again  let  her  glove  fall.  Shake¬ 
speare  stooped  down  to  pick  it  up,  say¬ 
ing,  in  the  character  of  the  monarch 
whom  he  was  personating : 

“  And  though  now  bent  on  this  high  embassy, 

Yet  stoop  we  to  take  up  our  cousin’s  glove.” 

He  then  retired  from  the  stage  and 
presented  the  glove  to  the  Queen,  who 
is  reported  to  have  been  highly  pleased. 
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TWO  LOVES  AND  A  LIFE. 

(iovaimi)  am  m  duma  or  tbat  ramb  bt  miwiii  ton 

TATLOB  ABB  OBABLH  BBAOB.) 

To  the  scaffold’s  foot  she  came : 

Leaped  her  black  eyes  into  flame, 

Rose  and  fell  her  panting  breast — 

There  a  pardon  closely  pressed. 

She  had  heard  her  lorer’s  doom. 

Traitor  death  and  shameful  tomb— 

Heard  the  price  upon  his  head : 

**  I  will  save  him  I”  she  had  said. 

**  Blue-eyed  Annie  lores  him  too  : 

She  will  weep,  but  Ruth  will  do. 

Who  should  sare  him,  sore  distressed, 
Who  but  she  who  lores  him  best  f” 

To  the  scaffold  now  she  come. 

On  her  lips  there  rose  his  name. 

Rose,  and  yet  in  silence  died — 

Annie  nesUed  by  his  side  I 

Orer  Annie’s  face  he  bent. 

Round  her  waist  his  fingers  went ; 

“  Wife  "  he  called  her — called  Asr  “  Wife  1” 
Simple  word  to  cost  a  life! 

In  Ruth’s  breast  the  pardon  lay ; 

But  she  coldly  turned  away : 

**  He  has  sealed  his  traitor  fate— 

I  can  lore,  and  I  can  bate.” 

"  Annie  is  bis  wife,”  they  said ; 

**  Be  it  wife,  then,  to  the  dead ; 

Since  the  dying  she  will  mate: 

I  can  lore,  and  I  can  hate  I” 

“  What  their  sin  f  They  do  but  lore ; 

Let  this  thought  thy  bosom  more." 

Game  the  jeiJous  answer  straight : 

”  I  can  lore,  and  I  can  hate  I” 

**  Mercy !”  still  they  cried.  But  she : 

**  Who  has  mercy  upon  me  I 
Who  f  My  life  is  desolate — 

I  can  lore,  and  I  can  hate  I” 

From  the  scaffold  stur  she  went. 

Shouts  the  noonday  silence  rent, 

All  the  air  was  quick  with  cries: 

“  See  the  traitor  I — see,  he  dies  I” 

Back  she  looked,  with  sUfled  scream. 

Saw  the  ax  upswinging  gleam : 

All  her  woman’s  anger  died — 

*'  From  the  King  I”  she  faintly  cried — 

“  From  the  King.  His  name — ^behold  I* 
Quick  the  par^ment  she  unrolled: 

Paused  the  ax  in  upward  swing — 

**  He  is  pardoned  I”  “  Lire  the  King  I” 

Glad  the  cry,  and  loud  and  long : 

All  about  the  scaffold  throng, 

There  entarining,  fold  and  fold, 

Raren  tresses,  locks  of  gifid. 


Thera  against  Ruth’s  tortured  breast 
Annie’s  tearful  face  is  pressed. 

While  the  white  lips  murmuring  more: 
**I  can  bate — but  I  can  lore  I” 

— London  Socieh/.  w.  ■. 


ON  THE  RHINE. 

Ok  the  little  plank-pier  of  the  rillage. 

The  rillage  on  banks  of  Rhine, 

With  peasants  brown  from  the  tillage. 

See  a  trareling  youth  recline. 

The  rock  with  its  castle  facing. 

Vine-hills  in  a  sunny  air. 

The  silrer  current  chairing 
With  image  reretaed  and  rare. 

But  the  youth  loses  eyes  of  dreaming 
In  the  heat  base  luminous. 

Afar  where  the  fiood  looks  streaming 
,  From  skies  mysterious. 

Till  a  cloud  or  a  smoke  faint  staining, 

A  phantom  emerges  dim  ; 

Though  bis  eye  grow  tired  with  stnuning, 
His  heart  rings  a  hiq>py  chime 

With  the  wash  of  the  mighty  water 
As  it  forks  at  the  [uer  piles. 

And  the  peasant’s  careless  laughter, 

And  the  myriad  rirer  smiles. 

He  can  see  the  deck  of  the  steamer, 

The  froth  of  her  rushing  wheel ; 

Now  sidling  smoother  and  tamer. 

Fling  the  uncoiling  reel  I  ^ 

And  a  maiden  has  wared  him  greeUng 
As  he  hurries  across  the  plank. 

While  thirsty  eyes  in  the  meeting 
Draughts  for  a  century  drank. 

To  the  Tineyards  turn  their  glances 
And  storied  castle  shells. 

To  the  creaming  foam  as  it  dances 
In  the  crush  of  the  paddle  swells. 

But  their  faces  touch  more  nearly 
Than  any  thing  compels. 

If  two  young  travelers  merely 
Study  the  Dracbenfels. 

At  the  last  I  saw  them  standing 
With  wringing  bands  locked  long ; 

But  the  careless  crowd  at  the  landi^ 

To  separate  was  strong. 

To  bear  through  the  years  asunder 
With  a  change  of  cares  and  strife, 
nil  they  only  vaguely  wonder 
Where  each  has  roved  in  life. 

And  if  either  came  to  the  river 
In  a  far-off  after  year. 
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And  saw  the  sunlight  quiver 
On  water  about  the  pier ; 

It  wouid  seem  to  them  two  strangers 
Had  met  as  iovers  here, 

While  they,  mere  careless  rangers. 

Bad  traveled  with  him  and  her. 

For  the  hour  has  been  crowned  and  banished 
When  the  youth  stood  there  intent, 

And  the  globM  of  the  stream  have  vanished 
Whereon  his  gase  was  bent. 

So  vanished  are  thought  and  feeling 
Which  glimmered  in  boy  and  maid: 

To  the  old  loved  places  stealing 
We  find  the  Past  is  dead  I 

Our  friends  may  be  laughing  or  weeping 
Much  as  they  used  of  old. 

Nor  yet  our  little  ones  leaping 
Over  our  loveless  mould. 

And  one  may  indeed  resemble 

•  The  man  Who  was  yours  before. 

And  your  wistful  spirit  a-tremble 
May  feel  for  the  friend  of  yore. 

Learn  such  a  longing  to  smother  I 
Yesterday's  friends  are  gone  ; 

The  man  were  not  more  another 
Slept  he  under  the  stone. 

Still  stands  the  pier  of  the  village  ; 

But  never  from  there  again 

That  youth  with  men  from  the  tillage 
Eyes  to  the  haze  shall  strain. 

Roden  Noel. 

— MaemiUatCt  Maganne. 

TRYWE  IN  THE  SNOW. 

A  NOVEMBER  IDTLU 

Silent  and  swift  the  first  snowflakes  are  falling 
Through  the  dark  glades  of  the  myriad  pines ; 

Far  to  the  north  the  wild  sea-birds  are  calling, 

Dim  in  the  westward  the  dying  sun  shines — 

Pouring  its  rays  on  the  gray  turrets  olden — 
Turrets  that  crown  the  long  weather-tried  hall, 

Where  the  broad  windows  glint  daintily  golden, 
Ere  the  swift  shades  of  the  night  can  enthrall. 

Cold,  bitter  cold  !  But  the  wind  that  is  sweepin;^ 
Tlirough  the  tall  stems  is  unrecked  of  by  me ; 

Little  I  heed  the  thick  mist  that  is  creeping 
Slowly  and  surely  from  out  by  the  sea. 

Gold,  bitter  cold  I  But  my  heart  is  too  glowing 
To  yield  for  a  second  to  mist  or  to  chill ; 

The  elixir  of  love  in  my  veins  is  fast  flowing. 

And  it  drowns  the  mere  fancy  of  sorrow  or  ill. 

Surely  she'll  come  1  Ah  I  as  if  in  derision 
Of  hardly  breathed  doubt,  now  there  comes  o  n 
my  ^ght 

The  sweetest  reality,  yet  such  a  vision 
As  poets  have  dreamed  in  the  moments  of  ligh't. 

Would  that  the  voice  to  my  heart  that  has  spoken. 
Could  syllable  meaning  and  truth  in  this  rayme  1 

Enough  that  it  gives  me  the  tenderest  token 
Of  love  that  defies  change  of  fortune  or  time  I 


And  how  shall  I  paint  her  f  how  limn  the  expres¬ 
sion 

That  lives  in  the  light  of  those  radiant  eyes  * 
How  symbol  the  half  hid  yet  whole  true  confession 
That  comes  to  my  heart  as  its  exquisite  prize  ? 
The  bazM-hued  orbs  in  their  beauty  are  peeriess. 
And  match  the  brown  braids  that  in  silkiest 
wealth 

Are  twined.  Well  I  know  that  my  life  would  be 
cheerless 

Were  the  picture  not  mine.  And  in  glorious 
health 

The  pink  flushes  over  the  face  that  I  cherish 
More  than  aught  upon  earth — while  defying  the 
cold. 

It  is  set  in  the  fiir-bordered  hood.  And  there 
I  perish 

Ail  sounds  to  my  ears  save  the  one  that  has  told 
To  my  heart,  in  the  softest  and  tenderest  fashion. 
The  truth  that  I  hold  as  most  valued  by  me, 
^ce  I  know  that  ^  scorns  not  the  accents  of 
passion. 

Half  murmured  amid  the  wild  din  of  the  sea  I 

Rush  on,  northern  breeze  I  though  the  snow- 
clouds  are  flying 

Before  the  fierce  might  of  your  arrowy  speed. 
Although  the  last  hours  of  the  daylight  are  dy- 
“g. 

No  soft  summer  beauty  of  evening  I  need. 

My  summer  is  here,  where  the  troth  that  is 
plighted 

Beneath  the  pine-brandies  has  given  the  earth 
A  sunshine  by  which  all  my  life  shall  be  lighted — 
A  Joy  that  nhall  sUll  be  as  now  at  its  birth. 

Snow  clouds  T  0  giomo  /diet  /  The  glory 
Of  love  unalloy^  can  turn  winter  to  spring ; 
Blest  I  oh  bow  much  blest  1  be  the  one  “  old,  old 
story" 

To  which  all  the  gifts  of  mortality  cling. 

Blest  more  be  the  hazel-eyed  darling  whose  tresses 
Just  faintly  bestrewed  with  the  wandering  snow 
Are  the  bonds  of  my  heart,  while  the  winter’s 
caresses 

Entangle  their  braids  as  the  wild  breezes  blow  I 
— Londtm  Soeittg-  w.  R. 


THE  FORDS  OF  JORDAN,  186». 

'Tis  scarce  a  hundred  steps  and  one 
'  Across  this  ridge  of  frost  and  fire. 
Before  the  eastw^  view  be  won. 

Stray  on,  and  dally  with  desire, 
Then  lift  eyes,  and  behold. 

Hewn  out  without  hands,  they  rise  { 
All  the  crests  of  Abarim. 

Whence  the  prophet  looked  of  old, 
Back— o’er  misery  manifold. 

Forward — o’er  the  Land  unrolled 
Underneath  his  way-worn  eyes. 
Quivering  all  in  noontide  blazis 
Abarim,  long  Abarim 
Glows,  with  very  brightness  dim. 
Even  as  when  the  seer  looked  back 
On  the  mazdd  grave-marked  track ; 
Over  Edosi,  fumaoe-red. 

O’er  a  generation  dead. 
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When  he  knew  his  march  was  staid. 
Fiends  and  angels  watched  and  waited 
As  the  undimmed  ejes  closed  slowljr, 
As  the  vast  limbs  withered  wholly 
From  their  ancient  strength  unbated, 

As  into  the  Vale  of  Shade, 

Seeing,  not  seen,  he  pas^  away ; 

And  none  knoweth  to  this  day 
Where  the  awful  corpse  is  laid. 

The  Dead  Sea  salt,  in  crystal  hoar. 

Hangs  on  our  hair  like  acrid  rime ; 

And  we  are  gray,  like  many  more. 

With  bitterness  and  not  with  time. 

Two  hours  of  thirst,  before  we  reach 
Yon  jungle  dense,  and  scanty  sward ; 
For  many  a  league  the  only  breach 
Where  Jordu’s  cliffs  allow  a  ford. 

Lo,  spurs  of  She6Beld  do  our  will. 

And,  little  Syrien  barbs,  be  gay  ; 

All  mom  we  spread  you  on  the  hill. 
Now— o’er  the  level  waste — away, 

With  your  light  stag-like  bound. 

So  cross  the  plain,  nor  slacken  speed. 

And  brush  through  Sodom-bush  and  reed, 
And  tearing  thorn,  and  tamarisk  harali, 
With  growUi  of  desert  and  of  marsh. 
Cumbering  the  holy  ground. 

Reach  Jordw’s  beetling  bank,  and  mark 
The  winding  trench  deep-doven  and  dark ; 
The  narrow  belt  of  living  green  ; 

The  secret  stream  that  writes  between ; 
Death’s  River — sudden,  swift,  unseen- 
lie  is  changed  from  his  gay  going ; 

Could  we  know  the  arrowy  stream. 

Once,  whose  tender  talk  in  flowing 
Cast  us  softly  into  dream  I 
Whirling  now  with  fltful  gleam 
In  his  precipice’s  shade. 

Like  a  half-drawn  Persian  blade. 

Of  black  steel,  darkly  bright  t 
At  his  birth  he  went  not  so. 

Swelling  pure  with  Hermon’s  snow. 

But  joyous  leapt  in  light. 

Must  he  fare  to  the  Sad  Sea, 

Through  waste  places  even  as  we  ? 

Yet  he  makes  a  little  mirth. 

Racing  downward  evermore ; 

And  the  green  things  of  sweet  earth 
Cling  a  little  to-  his  shore ; 

Even  so  it  is ;  so  let  it  be. 

But  strip  and  try  your  might  with  him : 

He  is  the  type  of  that  black  wave, 
Wherein  the  strong  ones  fail  to  swim  ;  . 

The  likeness  of  the  grave. 

Also  bis  waters  wasli  us  free 
From  salt  scurf  of  the  Bitter  Sea. 

Stem  his  dark  flood  with  shortened  breath. 
And  take  the  lesson  as  you  may : 

That  the  baptismal  stream  of  death 
Doth  cleanse  earth’s  bitterness  away. 

R.  St.  J.  T. 

—  ComhiU  Magazint. 

TWILIGHT. 

The  night  flowers  open ;  days  are  short ; 

The  red  is  paling  in  the  west ; 

Even  the  waywi^  flickering  bat 
Is  once  agun  at  rest. 


Between  the  nettled  apple-boughs 
Shine  out  once  more  the  welcome  stars ; 

I  dream  in  twilight  of  a  Aave 
Glaring  through  prison-bars. 

No  sound  but  when  the  beetles  fall. 

Through  darkening  leafage  of  the  elm ; 

The  blackness  gathers  o’er  my  eyes. 

And  would  my  soul  o’erwhelm. 

But  that  a  pallor  in  the  east. 

That  still  continuous  spreads. 

Tells  me  that  mellow  darks  like  these 
Will  blossom  into  morning  reds. 

— C'Aam6er(’t  Jowmal. 


THE  DEAD. 

Lat  her  softly  on  the  bier. 

In  white,  as  fits  a  maiden. 

Lead  the  tresses  round  her  ear. 
With  stars  of  jasmine  laden. 

Strew  flowers  with  their  leafy  stalks 
Upon  her  quiet  bosom; 

No  more  along  the  garden- walks 
Twill  bend  to  meet  the  blossom. 

Hushed  as  noon  in  summer  be ; 
Glide  on  lightest  paces ; 

Shapes  around  wo  can  not  see 
Sit  with  silent  faces. 

Death  has  kissed  those  waxen  lips, 
And  set  his  smile  upon  them. 

Sign  to  Nature,  as  she  steps 
Past  her,  he  hath  won  them. 

And  his  angels  watch  around, 

With  serenest  glances. 

Awing  from  the  holy  ground 
Time  and  Life’s  advances. 


OF  THE  WORLD,  BUT  NOT  WORLDLY 

Some  spirit  of  the  air  she  seemed. 

When  first  her  form  I  saw — 

Some  fairy  such  as  bards  have  dreamed 
And  painters  striven  to  draw. 

She  sto^  amid  the  tender  sheen 
Of  gorgeous  flowers  and  branches  green. 
With  golden  sunshine  poured  between, 

I  And  half  in  awe, 

\  My  poor  heart  recognized  its  queen 
j  By  passion’s  law. 

! 

I  But,  ah !  when  later,  unreproved, 

1  clasped  the  darling  to  my  breast. 

And  heard  her  sweet  lips  lisp  “  beloved,” 
The  while  her  hand  my  cheek  caressed. 
She  was  no  spirit  then,  I  knew, 

I  But  my  own  love,  so  fair  and  true. 

Nearer  my  heart  her  form  I  drew. 

And  closer  pressed. 

I  Others  may  sprites  and  fays  pursue — 

Dear  woman’s  best  I 

{  I  was  of  wmple  birth  and  state. 

For  ahe  was  one  of  high  degree. 

I  She  left  the  wealthy  and  the  great 
i  To  ahare  my  modest  lot  with  me  I 
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And  now  our  days  with  bliss  arc  rife. 

She  is  the  sunshine  of  my  life ; 

The  noblest  friend  and  truest  wife 

On  earth  is  she ! 

Far  from  all  worldly  care  and  strife, 

How  blest  arc  we  I 
— London  Society. 


BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

“  Fro*t  and  Fire.  Natural  Enyine*,  TooLMark*, 
and  Chipt :  with  Sketelieo  taJ^i  at  Home  and 
Abroad.”  By  a  Traveler.  2  vols.  Edinburgh : 
Bdmonston  k  Douglas.  1805.  The  relation  be¬ 
tween  force  and  matter  forms  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  problems  for  solution  by  the  philosopher. 
Indeed,  the  investigation  of  force,  witli  a  view  to 
discover  whether  matter  has  any  existence,  is  an 
inquiry  of  the  highest  interest.  There  appears  to 
be  good  reason  for  tlie  supposition  that  either  of 
the  two  has  only  an  abstnu't  being.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  in  imagination  remove  all  force  from 
any  thing  which  we  call  matter,  we  shall  find  there 
is  nothing  left.  Let  us  deprive  a  common  stone 
of  the  light-force  which  gives  us  a  retinal  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  mechanical  force  which  gives  to 
our  tactile  sense  the  materials  for  an  idea,  and 
what  l)ecomes  of  the  stone  ?  If,  then,  we  regard 
all  phenomena  as  simply  the  manifestation  of 
force,  our  studies  must  be  confined  to  force  alone. 
This  would  appear  to  be  the  change  which  our 
modem  natural  philosophy  is  passing  through. 
Grove's  admirable  essay  upon  the  correlation  of 
the  physical  forces  was  the  first  dawning  of  en¬ 
larged  views  in  physics.  To  it,  we  may  say,  that 
we  owe  the  knowledge  that  all  forces  are  converti¬ 
ble,  and  that  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism, 
and  mechanical  power  are  all  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  one  force  which  pervades  the  uni¬ 
verse.  After  Grove’s  essay  came  Tyndall’s  grand 
treatise  upon  heat  as  a  mode  of  motion,  and  now 
it  is  pretty  generally  believed  that  all  varieties  of 
force  hare  a  common  basis.  The  author  of  Frott 
and  Fire  has  chosen  a  sublime  subject  for  his 
work,  but  we  fancy  he  has  not  dealt  with  it  satis¬ 
factorily.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  geoiogical 
physics  would  hardly  have  imagined  the  nature  of 
the  work  from  its  title,  yet  the  latter  is  well  and 
aptly  chosen.  Frost  and  fire,  the  two  extreme  ex¬ 
emplifications  of  the  most  powerful  form  of  force, 
have  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  out  our  globe  and 
giving  it  its  present  form.  The  causes  which 
operate  in  the  formation  of  sedimentary  rocks 
would,  if  left  entirely  uncontrolled,  result  in  render¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  our  globe  a  perfectly  level  one. 
They  are,  however,  counteracted  by  the  effects  of 
“  fire,”  or  volcanic  force,  which  tilts  up  the  surface 
into  mountains,  and  by  “  frost,”  which  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  glaciers,  grooves  out  these  mountains 
into  ravines,  chasms,  and  lake-basins.  These  effects 
of  frost  and  fire  are  well  demonstrated  and  ex¬ 
plained  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  volumes,  and  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  writer’s  sketches,  which  in  some  in¬ 
stances  arc  very  prettily  executed.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  pages  before  us  which  has  not  been 
put  before  our  readers  in  a  thousand  different 
ways  before ;  but  the  author  is  original  in  his  style, 
and  if  we  think  that  he  has  not  arranged  his 
matter  in  a  sufliciently  systematic  manner,  we  ad- 1 
mit  that  in  doing  so  he  lias  made  it  more  readable 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  most  per- 1 


sons  will  forgive  him  on  that  score.  There  is, 
however,  one  fault  of  which  he  has  been  guilty, 
and  which  is  less  excusable,  and  that  is  the  adop¬ 
tion  in  some  parts  of  his  work  of  a  series  of  sym¬ 
bols  descriptive  of  form.  It  may  have  exercised 
Mr.  Campbell’s  ingenuity  pleasurably  to  design  a 
number  of  hieroglyphics  significant  of  shape  and 
outline,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  them  is  any  thing  hut  agreeable  to  the 
reader.  The  observations  in  the  preface  convey 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  writer’s  pro¬ 
duction  ; 

“  The  following  pages  are  meant  for  readers 
who  take  pleasure  in  natural  science,  without 
being  phiiosophers.  They  are  records  of  things 
seen  or  learnt,  and  of  thoughts  which  sprang  up 
while  scenes  were  fresh,  or  knowledge  freshly 
gained  ;  they  are  written  by  one  who  has  no  claim 
to  scientific  knowledge,  and  they  are  printed  for 
people  like  himself.  A  traveler’s  book  is  not  for 
learned  professors,  but  for  that  vagrant  class  who 
wander  and  think  for  themselves — who  think  of 
something  besides  daily  bread  and  or  daily  turtle 
and  champagne,  how  to  get  ease  and  plenty,  and 
how  to  get  rid  of  time.” 

“  Hre  ”  occupies  the  least  portion  of  the  writ¬ 
er’s  book,  which  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  a  vo¬ 
luminous  popular  essay  on  ice  and  ice  action. 
We  follow  Mr.  Campbell  from  the  Alps  to  Norway, 
Scandinavia,  Spitzbergen,  and  Iceland,  and  as  we 
travel  with  him  we  pause  beside  some  huge  glacier, 
or  boulder,  or  moraine,  and  listen  to  his  pleasant 
story  of  its  history  and  origin.  In  every  instance 
we  learn  some  new  fact  in  physical  science,  and 
although  our  teacher  has  a  quaint  and  somewhat 
humorous  mode  of  expressing  himself,  still  his 
power,  as  an  instroctor,  is  all  the  greater  from  this 
circumstance;  for  we  can  not  listen  without  re¬ 
membering  his  words,  and  as  we  accompany  him 
on  his  wanderings  we  “  can  not  choose  but  hear.” 
Let  us  see  how  he  illustrates  the  action  of  icebergs 
in  producing  deposits  of  gravel,  such,  for  example, 
as  those  of  the  Somme  valley : 

“  A  plate  of  ice,  loaded  with  sand  and  loose 
stones,  must  drop  its  load  in  the  same  way  what¬ 
ever  its  dimensions  may  be.  In  a  small  plate  the 
ice  gradually  melts,  and  mounds  of  sand  form 
themselves  into  conical  heaps  on  the  wet  surface." 
But  as  the  ice-raft  melts  It  loses  its  power  of  flota¬ 
tion,  and  it  becomes  lop-sided ;  one  edge  sinks  and 
the  flat  surface  becomes  a  sloping  plain.  It  8lo|jes 
more  and  more  as  the  ice  melts,  till  the  slope  be¬ 
comes  so  great  that  the  deck-load  slips  and  rolls 
to  one  side  and  sinks  the  sunken  edge  still  more. 
Then  the  nyounds  slip  and  become  avalanches, 
slide  ovorboau^,  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  become 
mounds  there.  But  while  rubbish  is  shot  one  way 
the  float  shoots  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the 
rest  of  the  deck-load  is  washed  overboa^  as  the 
raft  slips  through  the  water.  Ice,  relieved  from 
weight,  bubs  up  like  a  board  and  slioots  off  edge¬ 
ways,  because  there  is  least  resistance  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  When  rubbish-heaps  are  thus  shot  east¬ 
ward,  flat  ice  shoots  westwai^,  and  the  rubbish  at 
the  bottom  is  deposited  as  a  mound  with  a  tail 
stretching  westward.” 

English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  glacial  geology  also 
receive  Mr.  Campbell’s  attention,  and  his  observa- 
j  tions  on  this  branch  of  his  subject  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read  by  sdentific  tourists.  The  publisher 
I  deserves  much  praise  for  the  excellent  manner  in 
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which  the  Tolume*  h«ve  been  executed,  both  in 
regard  to  printing  and  illustration ;  the  binding  is 
quite  peci^r,  the  covers  being  so  arranged  that 
thej  exhibit,  in  “  relief,”  the  ice-markings  which 
are  seen  upon  certain  rocks  in  St.  John's,  New* 
Brunswick. 

Charlet  Scribner  dt  Cb'$  Puhlication*. — This 
enterprising  House  have  recently  brought  out  a 
number  of  important  works,  of  standard  value.  It 
has  long  seemed  to  us  that  they  exercise  a  re¬ 
markable  discrimination  and  a  sound  judgment  in 
the  choice  of  their  publications.  Scarcely  an  in¬ 
ferior  book  can  be  found  on  their  long  catalogue, 
while  scores  of  works  in  all  the  departments  of 
literature,  of  the  highest  interest  and  of  permanent 
and  superior  worth,  they  have  pven  to  the  public. 
Among  their  recent  issues,  possessing  special  in¬ 
terest  to  the  readers  of  Tnc  Eclectic,  we  name 

Dante  at  PhUotoj^^,  Patriot,  and  Poet  IFitA 
an  AneUytit  of  the  Ditnna  Commedia,  itt  Plott  and 
Spiiodet.  By  Vincent  Botta.  1865.  Professor 
Botta  has  rendered  a  noble  service  to  his  adopted 
country,  as  well  as  to  Italy  and  her  great  poet,  by 
this  contribution.  He  is  evidently  master  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  gives  us  beyond  doubt  the  best 
analysis  of  the  Commedia  to  be  found  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  The  volume  is  written  in  the  spirit 
of  a  philosopher  and  a  critic,  and  can  not  fail  to 
take  the  very  first  rank  in  the  books  which  treat  of 
the  immortal  poet  The  sixth  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Dante’s  death  was  recently  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  and  Mdt  by  his  countrymen ;  and  among 
all  the  contributions  which  the  occasion  called  forth, 
none,  we  think,  will  exceed  this.  Our  readers  in 
this  connection  will  be  interested  in  the  leading 
article  of  this  number  of  The  Eclectic,  giving 
some  account  of  the  great  commemoration. 

Life  of  Marcut  Tnlliut  Cicero.  By  William 
Forsyth,  (2  vols.)  1866,  is  another  standard  is¬ 
sue  of  this  house.  The  best  critics  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  in  this  country  unite  in  giving  the  meed 
of  praise  to  this  new  biography  of  the  great  Ro¬ 
man.  It  is  more  than  a  century  since  Middleton’s 
life  of  him  was  published,  and  that  was  in  many 
respects  faulty,  and  was  encumbered  with  much  of 
the  history  of  the  times.  The  present  gives  a 
much  fuller  and  more  complete  view  of  Cicero,  not 
only  as  an  orator  and  a  politician,  but  in  private 
life,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends.  It  is  a 
work  which  no  gentleman’s  library  can  dispense 
with. 

Uniform  with  these  volumes,  the  same  house 
present  us  with  an  elegant  edition  (in  2  vols.  1866) 
of  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  render^  into  English 
Blank  Verse.  By  Edward  Eari  of  Derby.  Com¬ 
petent  critics  on  both  sides  of  the  water  have 
passed  a  favorable  judgment  on  this  literary  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  English  statesman.  It  is  said  to  ex¬ 
press  far  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  than 
Pope’s  Biad.  Certain  we  are,  that,  whatever  be 
the  final  verdict  of  scholars  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  this  rendering,  it  possesses  much  of  the 
easy  flow  and  majestic  simplicity  of  the  grand 
old  poet ;  and  this  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  given  in  the  Heroic  blank  verse.  The 
author  says :  “  It  has  been  my  aim  throughout  to 
produce  a  translation  and  not  a  paraphrase ;  not, 
indeed,  such  a  translation  as  would  satisfy,  with 
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regard  to  each  word,  the  rigid  requirements  of  ac¬ 
curate  scholarship,  but  such  as  would  fairly  and 
honestly  give  the  sense  and  spirit  of  every  pas¬ 
sage  and  line.”  An  excellent  review  of  the  work 
by  a  competent  critic  may  be  found  in  The  Eclbo- 
Tio  for  June  last.  This  is  another  work  which  no 
library  can  do  without. 

Another  superb  work  by  the  same  house  is  the 
History  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to 
the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude.  Vols.  I-IV.  1865.  ^This  is  in  many 
particulars  a  remarkable  history  of  this  eventful 
period.  Vivid  in  description,  minute  and  reliable 
in  its  details,  and  fresh  and  independent  in  its 
structure  and  execution,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
it  has  been  generally  received  with  so  many  marks 
of  favor.  "The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  it  is 
the  character  the  author  gives  to  Henry  VIII. — so 
much  more  favorable  than  any  previous  historian 
has  given  him.  The  work,  when  completed,  will 
form  a  standard  history  of  this  period. — All  these 
works  are  given  in  the  very  brat  style  of  book¬ 
making.  They  are  quite  equal  in  all  particulars  to 
the  best  English  books. 

Wet  Days  at  Edgeteood  leith  Old  Farmers,  Old 
Oardenert,  and  Ola  Pastorals,  is  another  of  “  Ik 
Marvel’s  ”  highly  popular  works,  the  counterpart 
of  My  Farm  at  E^eieood.  The  present  work 
is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Scribner,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  “  literary  judgment "  and  “  uniform  courtesy." 
It  is  truly  a  fascinating  book,  tracing  farming 
down  through  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature  to 
the  present  time,  and  is  full  of  interest,  and  highly 
suggestive. 

Plain  Talks  on  Familiar  Subjects.  By  J.  0. 
Holland.  Same  publishers.  1866.  As  a  prac¬ 
tical,  common-sense,  and  vigorous  writer.  Dr. 
Holland  (  ”  Timothy  Titcomb  ”  )  has  few  superiors 
in  this  country.  Hence  his  great  popularity.  The 
present  work  has  been  published  only  a  few  weeks, 
and  yet  it  is  already  in  the  thirteenth  thousand. 

A  Summer  in  Skye.  By  Alexander  Smith.  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  Ticknor  and  Fields.  1865.  This  volume  is 
descriptive  in  character,  containing  lively  and 
graceful  sketches  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Glasgow, 
and  other  places,  and  of  rural  scenery  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  The  author  is  favorably  known  as 
the  writer  of  that  clever  novel  Alfred  HagarCt 
Household,  and  other  works.  Besides  the  prose 
descriptions,  there  are  several  poems  in  the  book. 

The  same  publishers  have  added  to  their  list  of 
“  Companion  Poets  for  the  People,”  Songs  for  all 
Seasons,  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  Humorous  Poems, 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  Ordeal  for  Wives.  A  Novel,  by  the  Author 
“  The  Morals  of  Mayfair."  New-York  ;  American 
News  Co.  1865.  This  work  appeared  as  a  serial 
in  one  of  the  English  monthlies.  It  belongs  to 
the  better  class  of  this  kind  of  literature,  and  will 
no  doubt  find  many  readers. 

The  Martyr's  Monument,  being  the  Patriotism 
a$td  Political  Wisdom  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
same  publishers.  This  volume  was  prepared  at 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Francis  Lieber,  and 
contains  the  chief  speeches,  messages,  orders,  and 
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proclamations  of  the  late  President.  It  is  a  mon-  i 
ument  to  his  patriotism,  sagacitr,  and  goodness,  | 
which  will  long  lire  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  j 
nation. 

Phiftioloffy  and  the  Lavn  of  Health.  By  Edward 
Jarris,  M.D.  New-York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
1866.  This  is  an  admirable  text  book  for  schools, 
academies,  and  colleges,  by  one  every  way  com¬ 
petent  to  do  justice  to  the  important  subject. 


Brighton. — The  exhibition  of  the  Brighton  Art 
Society  opened,  on  the  fourth  of  last  month,  with 
a  collection  of  230  oil  paintings,  195  drawings 
in  water-colors,  and  fire  examples  of  sculpture. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  works  exhibited,  76  are 
the  productions  of  local  artists.  Among  the  lead¬ 
ing  subjects  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
“Tired,”  F.  S.  Cary;  “Beatrice,”  E.  Kennedy; 
“  Imogen,”  J.  B.  Bedford ;  “  After  sunset  mer¬ 
rily,”  F.  Smallfield ;  “  The  Favorite,"  and  “  The 
FLsbermui’s  Daughter,”  J.  Noble ;  “  Dutch  Ship¬ 
ping,”  H.  K.  Taylor ;  “  Amager  Girl,”  and  “  Da¬ 
nish  Nurse  with  a  Parrot,”  Mdme.  Jerichau; 
“  Sunday,”  J.  J.  Wilson ;  “  Vanity,"  S.  B. 
Halle ;  “  Fowey  Rarbor,"  and  others,  by  W. 
Linton  ;  “  Bilberry  Gatherers,”  J.  Bouvier ; 

“  The  Fortune-Teller,”  D.  Hardy ;  “  Calais  Sands," 
and  “  Fishing  Boats,”  both  ,  by  W.  R.  Bever¬ 
ley  ;  “  Asouan,  Upper  Egypt,”  and  “  Moorish 
L^ies,”  C.  Vacher;  “  Dar  Thurla,”  U.Tidey;  “A 
(ilrave  Hint,”  “  Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud,”  and 
others,  Ilablot  K.  Browne;  “A  Swollen  Stream,” 
J.  Fahey.  The  catalogue  contains  also  works  by 
many  other  artists  whose  names  are  well  known : 
£.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.;  Bennett,  Holland,  O.  Smith, 
f.  B.  Pyne,  W.  Leader,  J.  Horlor,  Niemann,  S. 
Prout,  J.  Callow,  W.  Hunt,  T.  Joy,  S.  P.  Jackson, 
G.  D.  Paris,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
Gastineau,  R.  R.  Scanlan,  T.  S.  Robins,  Miss  Ray- 
ner,  Mrs.  W.  Oliver,  and  Mrs.  H.  Criddle.  Some 
of  the  pictures  by  these  artists  have  been  contri¬ 
buted  by  their  present  owners. 

National  Portrait  Exhibition. — In  accordance 
with  a  suggestion  made  some  months  ago  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
it  is  determined  to  have  a  National  Portrait  Ex¬ 
hibition,  which  will  be  opened  in  April,  1866,  in 
the  portion  of  the  building  at  South-Kensin^n 
that  was  used  for  the  refreshment-rooms  of  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862.  The  exhibition 
is  specially  designed  to  illustrate  English  history, 
and  the  progress  of  art  in  England.  It  may  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  sections,  representing 
distinct  historic  periods  exhibited  in  successive 
years,  depending  upon  the  number  of  the  por¬ 
traits  received  and  the  space  available  for  their 
proper  exhibition.  It  will  comprise  the  portraits 
of  persons  of  every  class  who  have  in  any  way 
attained  eminence  dr  distinction  in  England,  from 
the  date  of  the  earliest  authentic  portraits  to  the 
present  time ;  but  will  not  include  the  portraits  of 
living  persons,  or  portraits  of  a  miniature  charac¬ 
ter.  In  rt‘gard  to  Art,  the  works  of  inferior 
painters  representing  distinguished  persons  will 
be  admitted;  while  the  acknowledged  works  of 
eminent  artists  will  be  received,  though  the  por¬ 


trait  is  unknown  or  does  not  represent  a  distin¬ 
guished  person.  The  portraits  of  foreigners  who 
have  attained  eminence  or  distinction  in  England 
will  also  be  included,  with  portraits  by  foreign 
artists  which  represent  persons  so  distinguish^ 
The  portraits,  for  the  purpose  of  proper  arrang¬ 
ing  and  cataloguing,  will  be  received  not  later 
than  the  second  week  in  February;  and  will  be 
returned  at  the  end  of  August  at  the  latest ;  but 
though  the  exhibition  will  continue  open  till  that 
time,  any  owner  who  requires  the  return  of  his 
contributions  at  the  end  of  July  will  have  them 
forwarded  to  him  at  once.  All  correspondcuee 
relating  to  the  subject  should  be  indorsed  “Na¬ 
tional  Portrait  Exhibition  ”  on  the  cover,  and, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South-Kensington  Museum.  The  list 
of  the  Committee  for  carrying  out  the  object  in¬ 
cludes  a  long  array  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
interested  in  art,  with  Lord  Derby  as  their  presi¬ 
dent, — Art  Journal. 

Paris. —  The  French  Academy  of  Fine  Arte 
has  awarded  the  “Lambert”  prize  to  Madame 
Moreau,  widow  of  the  sculptor  whose  statue  of 
Aristophanes  lately  called  forth  so  much  admir¬ 
ation.  An  exhibition  of  water-color  drawings 
was  opened  in  the  month  of  September  at  the 
gallery  on  the  Boulevard  dee  IhUiene.  M.  E. 
Hildcbrandt,  a  German  artist,  who  eqjoys  a  high 
reputation  on  the  Continent,  and  who  has  tra¬ 
veled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  art,  exhibits  no  fewer  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  water-color  drawings.  .  The  differences  which 
exist  amongst  the  methods  employed  by  English 
and  foreign  artists  in  the  treatment  of  water-Cbl- 
ors,  apart  from  the  ability  of  the  artist  in  ques¬ 
tion,  render  this  exhibition  especially  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  artists  and  amateurs  of  all  coun¬ 
tries. 
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Diamond*. — It  surprised  many  persona,  some 
years  ago,  to  be  told  that  iron  was  an  aqueous  de¬ 
posit;  they  will,  perhaps,  be  more  surprised  to 
bear  that  diamonds  have  also  a  watery  origin. 
The  theory  has  long  prevailed,  that  their  formation 
was  principally  due  to  the  action  of  fire ;  but  Pro* 
fessor  Goppert,  of  Breslau,  has  published  an  ela¬ 
borate  prize-essay,  illustrated  with  colored  plates. 
On  the  Vegetable  Nature  of  Diamond*,  which  com¬ 
pletely  excludes  the  operation  of  fira  To  use 
the  old  terms,  diamonds  must  now  be  transferred 
from  the  Plutonists  to  the  Neptunians.  They  ex¬ 
isted  at  some  early  period  in  a  soft,  watery  condi¬ 
tion,  during  which  they  took  up  other  mineral  or 
vegetable  substances,  as  may  be  seen  inside  of 
numerous  specimens,  or  their  surfaces  were  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  pressure  of  bard  substances  with  which 
they  came  in  contact.  Indeed,  to  those  persons 
who  understand  any  thing  of  the  subject,  this 
theory  will  account  for  many  phenomena  connect¬ 
ed  with  diamonds  which  seemed  difficult  of  ex¬ 
planation.  Professor  Goppert  is  not  the  first  to 
suggest  it,  but  be  is  the  first  who  has  worked  it 
out  to  so  comprehensive  an  extent,  and  illustrated 
it  by  such  interesting  and  conclusive  examples. 
One  effect  of  its  publication  will  probably  be  to 
inspire  enterprising  chemists  with  notions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  ^ey  may  manufacture  artificial 
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diamondfl  more  like  the  realitj  than  the  present  I 
pute. — VhambfTi'i  Journal. 

Tht  Ancient  Rhone  Olacier. — At  the  meeting 
(held  »t  Geneva,  in  August)  of  the  Helvetic  Society 
of  Natural  Sciences,  Mr.  Alphonse  Favre  read  a 
most  imporUnt  paper  on  this  interesting  ice-sea. 
The  determination  of  the  altiwtles  at  which  erratic 
blocks  are  found  along  the  old  line  of  that  im¬ 
mense  sea  of  ice,  which  even  in  its  present  dimin¬ 
ished  size  is  so  striking,  and  in  the  results  of  its 
working  upon  its  general  scenery  of  the  country  it 
once  covered  is  so  picturesque,  has  occupied  much 
of  M.  Favre's  time.  He  bdieves  that  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  these  alUtudes  fixes  approximately  the 
limiting  level  of  the  glaciers  in  the  neightiorhood 
in  which  they  are  found,  taking,  of  course,  the 
highest  erratics  in  each  district  On  this  principle 
he  finds  that  the  slope  of  the  ice  between  the  Col 
de  Ferret  and  St  Maurice  has  been  exceedingly 
steep ;  thenoe  to  Villeneuve,  at  the  head  of  the  I 
lake  of  Geneva,  much  less  steep  ;  while  from  ViAe-  I 
neuve  down  to  the  point  at  which  the  ioe-stream  j 
burst  the  bounds  set  by  the  Jura,  where  now  the 
Fort  de  I'EcIuse  keeps  a  jealous  watch,  the  glacier  | 
has  presented  a  vast  horizontal  surface.  Of  course,  ^ 
on  the  Jura  itself  the  descending  stream  has 
Barged — so  to  speak — to  various  heights  ;  but  on 
the  left  bank,  by  Meillerie,  and  the  foot  of  the 
Dent  d’Oche,  (where,  however,  the  ice  seems  to 
have  risen  in  a  wave,)  and  down  to  the  Voiron, 
one  unifonu  superior  limit  of  altitude  is  given  by 
the  erratics,  being  about  1000  metres  above  the 
present  surface  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  some 
2Q00  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva  as  it  now  | 
stands.  Before  finally  reaching  the  plain  of 
France,  the  glacier  met  with  a  fresh  opposition  . 
from  the  M.  Sion,  600  metres  in  height,  and  here 
again  the  erratics  tell  of  a  horizontal  surface.  Be-  j 
yond  the  M.  Sion  another  monticule,  the  Grol^, 
(5S3  m.,)  produced  a  similar  result,  and  then  the 
ice  was  lost  in  the  plain. — Popular  Science. 
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The  French  Treaty  of  Commerce. — ^The  French 
Treaty  of  Commerce  thus,  or  somewhat  thus,  came 
about.  Strong  in  his  denunciation  as  he  had  been 
of  the  frequent  panics  of  French  invasion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  idea  gradually  grew  upon  him  that  by 
far  the  most  effectual  method  of  rendering  their 
recurrence  most  unlikely,  if  not  quite  impossible, 
was  to  cement  new  ties  of  commercial  intercourse 
connecting  the  two  countries,  between  which  for 
ages  there  had  been  a  most  foolish  and  mutually 
injurious  rivalry  of  prohibitory  tariffs,  and  thus 
eMablish  the  strongest  interests  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel  against  the  outbreak  of  war.  He  had 
freqnently  talked  over  this  idea  with  other  illus¬ 
trious  free-traders,  notably  with  such  men  as  Che¬ 
valier  and  Bright ;  and  Bright  publicly  expounded 
it,  and  urged  its  adoption  in  a  speech  delivered 
shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Ministry  in  1869. 
CheviJier,  when  he  read  this  speech,  wrote  to  Cob- 
den,  stating  his  belief  that  the  time  was  now  ripe 
for  the  completion  of  the  idea  which  had  formed 


so  frequent  a  subject  of  their  mutual  converse  and 
their  dearest  hopes.  Chevalier  said  he  believed 
the  coupcr.ition  of  the  Emperor  was  certain.  This 
was  a  great  encouragement  to  Cobdeii,  and  he  re¬ 
solved  fairly  to  set  about  the  task.  He  commu¬ 
nicated  his  plans  to  Mr.  Bright,  and  the  two  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Hawarden  Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  Ste¬ 
phen  Glyn,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  whom 
the  latter  gentleman  was  then  visiting.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  accorded  at  once  his  warmest  approval. 
Cobden  then  waited  upon  the  Premier,  who  also 
sanctioned  the  enterprise,  and  Mr.  Cobden  atonee 
proceeded  to  Paris  to  commence  the  execution  of 
his  difficult  but  glorious  task. — M.  GUehritCe  Life 
of  Cobden. 

Etymology  and  J/ittory  of  the  Word  Pal¬ 
ate." — A  i^aec  now  is  the  abode  of  a  royal  family. 
But,  if  we  look  at  the  (listory  of  the  name,  we  are 
soon  carried  back  to  the  shepheids  of  the  Seven 
Hills.  There,  on  the  Tiber,  one  of  the  seven  hills 
was  called  the  CoUit  Palatinue,  and  the  hill  was 
called  Palatinue,  from  Palet,  a  pastoral  deity, 
whose  festival  was  celebrated  every  year  cn  the 
twenty  first  of  April  as  the  birthday  of  Rome.  It 
was  to  commemorate  the  day  on  which  Romulus, 
the  wolf-child,  was  supposed  to  have  drawn  the  first 
furrow  on  the  foot  of  that  hill,  and  thus  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  most  ancient  part  of 
'  Rome  the  Roma  Qttadrata.  On  this  hill,  tlie  Col- 
I  lis  Palatinus^  stood  in  later  times  the  houses  of 
Cicero  and  of  his  neighbor  and  enemy  Catiline. 
Augustus  built  his  mansion  on  the  same  hill,  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  Tiberius  and  Nero. 
Under  Nero,  all  private  houses  had  to  be  pulled 
down  on  the  Collis  Palatinus,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  em|>eror’s  residence,  the  Lomu* 
Aurea,  as  it  was  called,  the  Golden  House.  This 
house  of  Nero's  was  henceforth  called  the  Pala- 
t’um,  and  it  became  the  type  of  all  the  palaces  8f 
the  kings  and  emperors  of  Europe. — Profe*»or 
Muller'*  Lecture*. 

Right  of  Adoption  in  India. —  The  right  or 
rather  duty  of  adoption,  is  no  peculiar  privilege ; 
it  is  the  specific  and  inherent  principle  of  the 
Hindoo  law  of  inheritance;  and  there  is  no  re¬ 
ligious  obligation  that  is  held  more  sacred  among 
Hindoos.  When  a  man  has  no  hope  of  male 
issue  it  is  deemed  a  sin  in  him  not  to  adopt. 

'  Should  he,  however,  die  without  having  effected 
this  great  object,  it  is  the  duty  of  his  widow,  with 
.  the  concurrence  of  the  senior  male  relatives,  to 
I  adopt  a  son  for  her  deceased  husband.  The 
!  adopted  son  performs  the  funeral  ceremonies  and 
!  becomes  the  heir  of  the  deceased,  and  hencefor¬ 
ward  loses  all  share  and  interest  in  the  property 
of  his  natural  parents.  Unless  there  is  a  son  or  lin¬ 
eal  descendant,  there  ought  always  to  be  an  adop¬ 
tion,  for  even  the  nearest  relation  is 'not  entitled 
to  succeed  merely  by  reason  of  his  consanguinity; 
and  in  theaevent  of  there  being  no  blo^  rela¬ 
tion  eligible  for  adoption,  a  duly  adopted  son  from 
another  family  is  the  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  nil 
collaterals. — Miyor  B.  BelTt  Letter*  from  Ma 
dra*. 


